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PREFACE. 


THE Publick is here prefented with a com- 
plete edition of the Poetical Works of Milton, ac- 
companied with notes of various authors. To this 
undertaking the editor was invited, and encouraged, 
ar the dole of the year 1798. Without this pre- 
vious declaration, he might he accufed of intrufion 
into his prelent office. Senfdde that the tafk would 
have been better executed by many recent anno- 
tators on Milton, he would not indeed have liftened 
to the unexpected application of engaging in fo 
important an employment, if fomc literary friends 
had not promifed their affiftance. He therefore 
undertook to arrange his materials; and continued 
his imjuiiits till the clofe of the year 1799, when 
tiie edition began to be printed. From that time, 
iiis attention to the progrefs and completion of the 
’vvoik has been conllant and unwearied. 

Since the full publication of the Poetical Works 
cntiie, with illultratious, nearly half a century has 
clapled. Of thole critieks and annotators, whofe 
obfervations were then felected by l)r. Newton ; as 
well as of thofe, with whole fubfequent remarks the 
following pages are enriched ; fomc account may 
be thought neeelfary. The firft annotator on the 
poet was Patrick Hume, a Scotchman. He pub- 
lilhed, in 1 6*9.5, a copious commentary on the Ptf- 
radlfc Lojl ; “‘to which lbme of his fucccflburs in 

a Preface to his edition of the Smaller Poems, 
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the fame province,” fays Mr. Warton, “ appre- 
hending no danger of detection from a work rarely 
infpeded, and too pedantiek and cumberfome to 
attract many readers, have been often amply in- 
debted, without even the moft diftant hint of ac- 
knowledgement. ” His illullrations in thefe volumes 
will be rarely found unin torching. To him fue- 
cceded the elegant Add ifon, by whofe “ h blandi/h- 
ments of gentlcnefs and facility, Milton has been 
made an univerfal favourite, with whom readers of 
every clafs think it neceffary to be acquainted.” 
His dl ays on the Parodife Loji are printed in this 
edition, as a Preliminary Diflertation ; the remarks 
on each particular book not being detached from 
the general obfervations on the Poem, becaufe Mr. 
Addifon himfclf was defirous that the reader ihould 
not negleft to view the c whole extent of bis criti- 
cifm. By the lame critiek * Comm and ' L Allegro 
had been before commended. In 1732, Dr. Bentley 
publifhcd a fplendid edition of the Puradife LoJl , 
by which he acquired no honour. His fpecious 
pretences of an interpolated text, and his arbitrary 
method of emendation, were received with derifion 
and difguft. Vet there are ionie notes, in the 
edition, which befpeak the un vitiated taltc of this 
eminent feholar, and to which the claflical reader 

k Dr. Johnfon'b Life of Addifon. 

c See the Prolegomena in this \ ol. p. 42. Dj. Johnfon alfo 
wrote his Eflay on Milton’s Verification, in order to ferve as 
tf continuation of this criticifm. See the Proleg. in this vol. 
pp. 194, 197. 

a Tatler, No. 98. Nov. 24, 1709. 

* Spectator, No. 249. Dec. 15^1711, 
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will always thankfully fubfcribe. Immediately after 
the publication of this edition, the admirers of 
Milton were gratified by Dr. Pearces mafterly and 
candid refutation of the editors chimerical cor* 
reft ions: And the Jieviru ; of the Text of Paradife 
LoJ} furnilhed abundant annotations, at once in- 
ftrudive and delightful. In 1734, the two Ilichard- 
fons publilhed their Explanatory Notes on the Pa* 
radlfe Loft. 80011 afterwards, Dr. Warbui ton. com- 
municated to the world fome remarks upon the 
fame poem. An Effay upon Miltons imitations of 
the Ancients ) laid to be written by a gentleman of 
North Britain, whofe name, it is believed, has not 
been divulged ; the Letters concerning poetical 
Iranjlations , alcribed to Auditor Benfon ; and the 
Critical Obfe nations on 8/takfpeare , in which are 
intcrlperfed remarks upon Milton, by Mr. Upton; 
were the next publications, from which Dr. Newton 
profeties to have derived afliltance. But, bolides 
the flower of thole which had been already pub- 
lilhcd, he added many new obfei vations both of 
others and his own. He was indebted, for feveral 
ingenious illuftrations of Paradife Loft to hi$ re- 
lation, Dr. Greenwood. He was alfo obliged by 
the ufe of Dr. Heylyn’s manufcript remarks on the 
fame poem ; which had been before communicated 
to Bentley, and of which the greater part had been 
difingenuoully adopted, by that critick, without 
acknowledgement. By the manufcript communi- 
cations of llichardfon, Jortin, and Warburton ; and 
more particularly by thofe of the modeft and liberal 
Mr. Thyer ; his commentary on Paradife' Lojl was 
*4 
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confiderably enlarged. To the fame learned co- 
adjutors, with the addition of fiich refpe&able names 
as Sympfon, and Seward, the editors of Beaumont 
and Fletcher ; of the Rev. Mr. Meadowcourt, Pre- 
bendary of Worcefter ; of the Rev. Mr. Calton, of 
Lincolnihire; and of Mr. Peck, the antiquary; Dr. 
Newton’s fublcquent edition of Paradiji Regained \ 
Samfon Agoniftes , and the Smaller Poems , was alfo 
gratefully indebted. 

In the year after the publication of Dr. Newton's 
edition of Paradife Loft , there was publilhed at 
Glafgow the firft Book of that poem with a large 
and very learned commentary; from which fomc 
notes are fele&ed in this edition. They, who are 
acquainted with this commentary, will concur with 
the prefent editor in wiihing that the annotator had 
continued his ingenious and elaborate criticifms on 
the whole poem. 

In a letter from the late Mr. Mafon to Dodfley, 
the bookfcller, dated May 31, 1747, now in the 
poffeflion of a fiiend, an editorial intention is an- 
nounced which, though not accomplilhed, it may 
not be improper here to notice ; as it coincides 
with the opinion of him, who has lb ably ill uft rated 
the pidurelque defeription, and romantick imagery, 
of the poems which Mr. Mafon mentions ; and to 
whofe illuftrations the editor mult next exprefs his 
obligations. “ I could with to know," lays Mr. 
Mafon, “ whether Toulon or any other Bookleller 
has a property in the leeonil volume of Milton. I 
have often thought it a great pity that many of the 
beautiful pieces it contains lliould be fo little read 
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as they certainly are. I fancy this has arifen from 
the had thing they are tack'd to. I want vaftly to 
have a feparate edition of the Tragedy, MajJc y 
Lycidas, L' Allegro, &c. And I fancy 1 ihall fome 
time or other undertake it myfclf ; but, if you think 
that it would tell at prefent, I would willingly give 
you my aftiftancc cither for a preface, or notes, or 
anything that thould be thought neceifary ; and 
this meiely for the fake of the incomparable poet, 
whom 1 am not content with having conlidered and 
praifed as the Author of Paradife Loft alone.” 

What Mr. Mafon might have intended, the late 
Mr. Warton eftefled. In 178.5 the Publick was 
prefen ted with Lycidas , L Allegro, II Penfero/o, 
Arcades , Comus, Odes, Sonnets, Ac. accompanied 
with Mr. War ton's critical and explanatory notes ; 
of which a fecornl edition, with many alterations 
and large additions, was publilhed in 1 79 1 loon 
after his lamented death : In whom Poetry and An- 
tiquity loft one of their moft zealous votaries, Cri- 
ticifin one of its ableli aliertors, Society one of 
its moft agreeable members, and the Univerlity of 
Oxford one of her moft valuable and moft relpedcd 
Ions. Mr. Warton appears to have alfo planned an 
edition of Paradife Regained and Samjon Agoniftes, 
by having omitted in the latter edition luch notes 
as more immediately related to thofe poems, and 
which had appeared in the former edition ; and by 
fubftituting merely references to the notes on thofe 
refpedivc palfages. The fignaturcs to the Iheets of 
his latter edition are numl)ered indeed volume the 
firjl From both thefe editions, in which the 
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names of Warburton, of Hurd, Bowie, and Dr. 
Jofeph Warton, often occur as annotators, the 
xnoft valuable illuftrations have been derived to 
the following pages. From Mr. Dunfters edition 
of Paradife Regained, \ published in 1795, a copious 
Hock of judicious and elegant obfervations on that 
poem has been alfo here extracted. From modem 
works of critical eminence, relating to the Engliih 
language and poetry, many notices have been like- 
wife drawn ; in particular, from the compolitions 
of Lord Monboddo, Dr. Beattie, and Dr. Blair; 
from the late commentaries on Shakfpeare ; from 
Mr. Headley’s Seled Specimens of Ancient Englilh 
Poetry ; from the acute obfervations of Dr. Johnfon 
and Mr. Hayley ; and in fhort, if the prefent editor 
may refpe&fully adopt the language of his prede- 
cdfour, i( like the bee, he has been ftudious of 
gathering fweets wherever he could find them. 5 ' 
Thefe contributions, however, have not been ex- 
uded, without references to the original treafuries 
of the information adduced, or without the names 
of the authors fubjoined. Of the notes in Dr. 
Newton's excellent edition of th t Paradife Lojf few 
have been omitted, and fome have been Ihortened ; 
by which method the editor has been enabled to 
introduce, without too copious a commentary, the 
important obfervations of criticks already enume- 
rated, as well as of thofe who are yet to be named. 
Of the notes alfo in his edition of Paradift Regained y 
and the remaining Poems, feveral are retained. 
The labours of Mr. Warton and Mr. Dunfter have 
rendered more perhaps un neceflary. For the notes, 
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to which no fignature is affixed, the prefent editor 
js accountable. 

Such are the printed volumes to which the editor 
acknowledges, with gratitude, his obligations. He 
muft row acknowledge obligations, not perhaps 
lefs interefting or valuable, to manufeript commu- 
nications. To the late George Steevens, Efq. he has 
i>een indebted for the interleaved copies of Paradifc 
Lojl , and of the Smaller Poms printed in 1673, with 
many manufeript remarks by the late Mr. Bowie; 
after whofe deceafe thefe volumes came into Mr. 
Steevens’s hands; and, fmee the death of Mr. 
Steevens, have become the property of the prefent 
editor. This Angular kindnefe was conferred by 
Mr. Steevens at the commencement of this under- 
taking; not without a promife alfo of further 
affiftance; which, unfortunately for the publick 
and for the editor, he lived not to afford. 

To Jofeph Cooper Walker, Efq. the author of the 
very elegant Hiftorical Memoir on Italian Tragedy, 
and of other valuable publications, the editor is 
likewife particularly obliged for many remarks, 
biographical as well as critical. 

^ His fmcereft thanks are alfo due to the Rev. Dr. 
Dampier, Dean of Rochefter ; who, on being made 
acquainted by the editor’s very kind and zealous 
friend, the prefent Dean of Gloucefter, with this 
undertaking, obligingly tranfmitted to him an in- 
terleaved copy of Paradife Loji , with numerous 
manufeript notes, by that accompli/hed fcholar, 
the late Benjamin Stillingfleet, Efq. They contain 
not only the chief claffical allufions, which are 
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found in Dr. Newton’s edition ; but references to, 
or citations of, various other paflages fubfervient to 
the illuftration of the poem. They had been put 
together about the year 1745, with a view to pub- 
lication ; but were left unfiniihed, from the appre- 
henfion that they would not make their way in 
oppofition to Dr. Newton’s edition, which was then 
announced under the patronage of Lord Bath. 
Thefe particulars are gathered from feveral impor- 
tant letters of Mr. Stillingfieet to Dr. Dafnpier’s 
father, formerly Dean of Durham; to whom he 
had prefented his interleaved Paradi/e Loft. From 
one of thefe letters, entrufted to him alfo by the 
Dean of Ilochefter, the editor has felc6ted the truly 
Miltonick Sonnet written by Mr. Stillingfleet, which 
he has printed in the Preliminary Obfervations on 
the Sonnet * , in the fifth volume of this edition. 
It muft be added, that the volume, containing the 
firft fix books of Paradife Loft , was nearly printed 
oft* when the editor was honoured with thefe re- 
marks. A fele&ion, therefore, of Mr. Stillingfleet’s 
notes on thofe books, will he found, duly acknow- 
ledged, at the dole of this edition, among other 
additions to the preceding volumes. 

To the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury lie begs 
to mention his rtfpeftful obligations alfo for the 
ufe of manuieripts in their pofletfion, which have 
contributed to the purpofes of this edition. 

But, above all, his gratitude can never be fuffi- 
ciently expreifed for the aids afforded him by the 
Library of his Grace, the Duke of Bridgewater; 
as on a former occafion, for permiflion to print the 
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manufcript Ma(k of Comus, obtained through the 
obliging application of the Rev. Francis Henry 
Egerton ; fo on the prefent, for permiflion to print 
the manufcript Ma(k of Marfton, performed before 
the Countefs Dowager of Derby, and to make ufe 
of many rare and curious books, perhaps not to be 
found in other collections. To the great kindnefs of 
Mr. Egerton, and to the condelcenlion of the Duke 
of Bridgewater, the editor owes the opportunity of 
introducing to publick notice the poems of fome 
forgotten and unknown Englilh bards ; as well as 
other pieces of our ancient literature, hitherto over- 
parted by the moft curious inveftigators. The in- 
valuable collection, which his Grace poflefles, has 
been removed from the family feat at Afliridgc to 
Bridgewater Houfe, Cleveland Court. To the pre- 
fent age the notification of fuch trealures will be 
highly acceptable ; for, among its charaCterifticks, 
a tafte for relirtiing the (trains of elder days is 
honourably confpicuous ; to the encreafe of which, 
the recent publication of Specimens of Early Eng - 
lifli Poetry will, doubtlefs, powerfully contribute. 

The editor has been fortunate alfo in obtaining 
other manufcript fupplies of no mean import. To 
his friends, the liberal friends indeed to the litera- 
ture of their country, Ifaac Reed, Efq., and James 
Bindley, Efq., he is obliged not only for many 
valuable fuggeftions, but alfo for the favour of 
feveral fcarce works in their choice and rich collec- 
tions. The few communications of other gentle- 
men he has noticed in their refpeCtive places. 
Having thus difeharged his duty of grateful ac- 
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knowledgement, he proceeds to give the feadef 
an account of what he is to expeft further in the 
conduct of the prefent edition, 

The chief purpole of the new notes, is, in 
humble imitation of Mr. Warton, u to explain the 
allufions of Milton ; to illuftrate or to vindicate his 
beauties ; to point out his imitations both of others, 
and of himfelf; to elucidate his obfolete diftion; 
and, by the adduftion and juxtapofition of parallels 
univerially gleaned both from his poetry and f profe, 
to afeertain his favourite words, and to fliow the 
peculiarities of his phrafeology. ” Mr. Warton juftly 
adds, that, “ among the Englifh poets, thofe readers 
who trult to preceding commentators will be led to 
believe, that Milton imitated Spenfer and Shak- 
fpeare only. But his ityle, expreflion, and more 
extenfive combinations of elision, together with 
many ot his thoughts, are alfo to be traced in other 
Engliili poets, who were either contemporaries or 
predeceifours, and of whom many are now not 
commonly known. Nor have his imitations from 
Spenfer and Shakfpeare been hitherto fufficiently 
noted.” Of this it has been a part of the prefent 
editor s talk, as it was ot Mr. Warton, to produce 
proofs. The coineidencies of “ Fancy’s fweeteft 
children,” Spenlcr, Shakfpeare, and Milton, are 
accordingly here enlarged. The obligations of our 
author to Dante, hitherto little noticed, as well as 

Milton s Profe. works afford many materials indeed for con* 
parativc criticifm. See the opinions of Mr. Warton, and of the 
prefent editor, on thefe compofitiom, ia the fixth vol. of this 

pp. 391, 39 6. 
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to fome other Italian poets, are pointed out Th$ 
poet’s imitations of himfelf are alfo confiderably 
augmented. Nor have the romances and fabulous 
narratives, on which the poetry of Milton is often 
founded, been negle&ed. The editor, while he has 
not been (paring of claffical illuftration, has con- 
ftantly kept in mind the neceflity of attention to 
the literature of Milton s age. Without this atten- 
tion, as Mr. Warton remarks, “ the force of many 
ftrikingly poetical paffages has been weakened or 
unperceived, becaufe their origin was unknown, 
unexplored, or mifunderftood. Coeval books, which 
might clear fuch references, were therefore to be 
confulted; and a newline of commentary was to 
be purfuecl Comparatively, the clallical annotator 
has here but little to do. Dr. Newton, an excel- 
lent fcholar, was unacquainted with the trcafures 
of the Gothick library. From his more (olid and 
rational ftudies, he never deviated into this idle 
track of reading.” But, as Milton, at lead in his 
early poems, may he reckoned an oldEnglilh poet; 
and as in his later poetry allulions to thefources of 
fiftion, with which he had been pleated in his 
youth, often appear; he generally requires that 
illuftration, however trifling it may feem to faftidious 
readers, without which no old Englifli poet can 
well be illuftratecL 

The arrangement of the materials in thefe volumes 
has been formed with a view to uniformity, and to 
the accommodation of the reader. The Table of 
General Contents will point out the order obferved; 
the differtatioris prefixed ; the appendixes fubjoinedL 
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To the whole is added a Gloffarial Index* The 
editor thinks it proper to obferve, that, in com* 
pliance with the wilhes of feveral literary friends, 
the Pamlifi Lojl lias been placed firft, in the fol- 
lowing methodical difpofition of the poetical works. 

lie has endeavoured to render the text as per- 
fpicuous as pofiible ; not only by feveral illuftrations 
of antiquated words, which, as Mr. Warton has 
obferved, in a fucccflion of editions had been gra- 
dually and iilcntly, yet perhaps not always properly, 
refined; but alfo by comparing the copies publiflied 
under the immediate infpedion of Milton, as well 
as moft fublequent editions; more particularly 
thole of Tickell, Fenton, Bentley, and the later 
editors; as the notes will fhow. Nor fliould it 
here be omitted, that Milton has not fo uniformly 
contracted the words of his language, as to counte- 
nance the Ipelling of \)k y of honour , of inferiour , 
of mu/ick , and feveral other words, with the omif- 
fion of a letter in each. Miltons manulcript at 
Cambridge, and his own editions of his Poms , as 
well as of his Pamiifc Lojl , will afford teilimonies 
to this oblervation. The text of Milton muft, 
indeed, exhibit fomc peculiarities. By fuch as 
are here retained, the meaning cannot be embar- 
raifed. His love of Italian, of Chaucer, and of 
Spenfer, requires this notice. The emendations of 
ficetling, in Pa nidi/ e Lojl , B. vii. 319, of are, B. x. 
816, and of the 496 th verfe in Sam/on Agonijles, are 
additions to the few alterations of the text admitted 
by preceding editors. To the pun&uation alfo, of 
which Milton has been pronounced by Mr. Warton 
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tohavebeen habitually capelcfi.^great ittehtion has 
been plaid. The editor conceived it his duty like* 
wife to examine the manufcript, containing many 
of 'Milton’s early , poems, pteferved in the Library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and he found, on 
examination, feveral particularities which had been 
omitted by thofe who had before collated the manu- 
fcript, and which were too curious not to be no- 
ticed in the prefent edition. To the end of fee 
feveral poems, of which there are copies in the 
manufcript, thefe Various Reading? are annexed. 
The reafon is affigned. i 

The editor offers, with the utmoft deference, fome 
account of the Life of Milton ; of which the mate- 
rials have been drawn from authentick fources. 
In this biographical attempt fome new anecdotes, 
relating to the hiftory of Milton’s friends, of his 
works, and of his times, will alfo be found. Thefe 
may perhaps plead as an apology for the raflmefs of 
the editor, in affeCting to fketch the poet, whom 
the mafterly hands of aJohnfon and an Hayley 
have depicted ; a rafhnefs, to which he has beeh 
impelled by the perftiafion of others, that, to a new 
edition of his Works, it is a cuftom to prefix the 
Life of the Author. 

Such are the materials here accumulated, in 
order to explain the labours of Milton : of Milton, 
the pVoud boaft of his Own country, and the 
admiration of the' world: of Milton, whofe imita- 
tions "of others lire fo general adorned with new 


■ See tie Appendix to far. Ltft, tol. Ui. p. 49»- 
VOL I. a 
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modes of feaftmeM orphmfeology, tint they lofy 
the nature of borrowings, nnd'difplay the: fkHhand 
originality of a perfect reader; and from whom fuo 
ceeding poets, at various periods have "dbleto 
authentick fire.” 

Prom the liberal arid candid readier, die’ editor 
hopes to meet with metre than pardon ; having 
fpared neither pains nor cod hi the profecution of hia 
defign, and having flrenuoufly exerted ttis bumble 
. abilities to pleafe and to inform. His didance from 
the metropolis hasfometimes indeed deprived him 
of the ' benefit of canfultidg, on particular exi<- 
gencies, not only the publick libraries, but many 
ikjnd and judicious friends with whole notice 
i he 'has been honoured. The great attention and 
correfbiefs of the prefs of Meflrs. Bye atad Law, 
have, however, rendered the volumes free from un- 
, pardonable inaccuracies; from fuch errours, it is 
bBlieved, as might deftroy the fenffe of the author, 
and excite indignation againft the editor. 


CANTItBURT, July 20. iffols 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 


LIFE OF MILTON. 


JOHN MILTON, fon of John and Sarah 
Milton, was bom on the 9th of December a 1 60 8, 
at the houfe of his father, who was then an 
eminent ferivener in London, and lived at the 
fign of the Spread Eagle (which was the armo- 
rial enfign of the family) in Bread-ftreet, The 
anceftry of the poet was highly refpedable, His 
father was educated as a gentleman, and became 
a b member of Chrift Church, Oxford ; in which 
fociety, as it may be prefumed, he imbibed his 
attachment to the dodrincs of the Reformation, 
and abjured the errours of Popery ; in confe- 
quence of which, his father, who was a bigotted 
papift, difinherited him. The fludent therefore 
chofe, for his fupport, the profefhon already 
mentioned ; in the pradice of which he became 
fo fuccefsful as to be enabled to give his children 
the advantages of polifhed education, and at 

a “ The xx th daye of December 160S was baptized John, the 
tonne of John M)lton, ferivenor." Exit ail from the Rrntjhr of 
AH.hafh'xuiy Bread. Street, 

L See the Note on Ad Pa/re m t vol. vi. p. 3 n . 
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it 

length to retire with comfort into the country. 
The grandfather of the poet was under-ranger or 
keeper of the foreft of Shotover, near Halton in 
Oxforddiirc ; and probably refided at the village 
of Milton in that neighbourhood, c where the 
family of Milton, in remoter times, were dif- 
tinguifhed for their opulence > till, one of them 
having taken the unfortunate fide in the civil 
wars of York and Lancafter, the eftate was fe- 
(jueftcred ; and the proprietor was left with no- 
thing but what he a held by his wife. There is 
a tradition c that the poet had once refided in 
this- village, while he was Secretary to Cromwell. 

The mother of Milton is faid by f Wood, from 
Aubrey, to have been a Bradfhaw ; defended 
from a family of that name in Lancafhire. Peck 
relates, that he was g informed 41 flic was a 

c In thfc Rcgiften of Milton, as 1 have been obligingly in. 
formed by letter from the Rev. Mr. Jones, there are however no 
entries of' the name of Milton. 

Philips, Milton's nephew, Pays that thefamily refided at Milton 
ntar Abtvgduv in Oxfordjhur, as appeared by the monuments then 
to be feen in Milton church. But that Milton is in Rtrkjbire; and 
Dr. Newton fcarched in vain for the monuments Paid to exift irv 
that church. 

1 he information of Wood is moft probably cerrett, that they 
liud at Milton near Halton and Thame. 

J Philips's Life of Milton, 1694. p. iy, 

e Communicated to me by letter from Milton. 

f halti Ox, vol. i. p. 26 z, &c„ chiefly taken, as Mr. Warton- 
has obferved, from Aubrey’s nianufeript Life of Milton, prefer ved 
in the Afbmolean Mufcum, Oxford. 

* Memoirs of Milton, 1740. p. i. 
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Haughton of Haughton-tower” in the fame 
county. But Philips, her grand Ion, whole au- 
thority it is moft reafonablc to admit, h affirms, 
in his Life of Milton, that file was a Carton, of 
a genteel family derived originally from Wales. 
Milton himfelf has 1 recorded, with becoming 
reference to the refpedability of his defeent, the 
great erteem in which (lie was held for her vir- 
tues, more particularly for her charity. 

His father was particularly diftinguifhed for 
his mufical abilities. He is faid to have been 
“ a k voluminous compofer, and equal in fcicnce, 
if not in genius, to the beft muficians of hi$ 
age.” Sir John Hawkins and Dr. Burney, in 
their Hirtorics of Mufick, have each fele&cd a 
fpecimen of his (kill. He has been mentioned 
alfo by 1 Mr. War ton, as the author of “ A fixe- 
fold Politician. Together with a fixe-fold pre- 
cept of Policy. Lond. 1609.” But Mr. Haylcy 
agrees with Dr. Farmer and Mr. Reed in afiign- 
ing that work rather to John Melton, author of 
the AJlrologaJlcr , than to the father of our poet. 
Of his attachment to literature, however, the 
Latin verfes of his fon, addreffed to him with 

Life of Mil fon, p. v, 

1 “ Lonilim fum natus, g^nere I'onrflo, patre viro intcgejrimo, 
mafre probatiffima, er clcemolynis per viciniam potiflimum nota,' 1 
Drfruf , jt-c. vol. iii. p. 95. Ciiit. fol. 1698. 

k Or. Hurrcy's Hift. of Mufick, vol iii, p. 1 f f.. 

1 See the Note on \er. 66. Ad v ol. vi. p. 3^7. 

b a 
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no lcfs elegance than gratitude, are an unequi- 
vocal proof. 

The care, with which Milton was educated, 
fhows the difeernment of his father. The bloom 
of genius was fondly noticed, and wifely en- 
couraged, He was fo happy, fays Dr. Newton, 
as to fharc the advantages both of private and 
publick education. He was at firft inftrudted, 
by private tuition, under m Thomas Young, 
whom Aubrey calls “ a puritan in Effex who 
cutt his haire (hort j” who, having quitted his 
country on account of his religious opinions, be- 
came Chaplain to the Englifh merchants at Ham- 
burgh ; but afterwards returned, and during the 
ufurpation of Cromwell was matter of Jefus 
College, Cambridge. Of the pupil’s affedion 
for his early tutor, his fourth elegy, and two 
Latin cpittlcs, arc publick tettimonics. Mr. 
Haylcy conlidcrs the portrait of Milton by Cor- 
nelius Janfen, drawn when he was only ten years 

m Fee the Notes at the beginning of the fourth Elegy, vol. vi. 

р. H'). If Milton imbibed from this inftrullor, as Mr, Warton 
Juppolos, the pm.uplox of purit.mifm, it may be curious to re- 
nwu that lv i.t \cr adopted from him the outward fymbol of the 
feet. Milton puferved his “ t ludering locks’' throughout the 
reign ot the t /.«./- i-ti Wood, deferibing the Seders who 

с. ijih* to pic.ah .it Oxford in 1647, affords a proper commentary 

on Young's u.ttutg kit kiur //>,/.*. “ Ihe generality of them had 

mortified countenances, puling voices, and eyes commonly, when 
in difeourfe, lifted up, with hands h ing on their breads, They 
mollly had jUrt h*:ir t which at this time was commonly called the 
( 'ift. tree rut, \ C . ’ ’ F.llli Ox. vol. li. p. 6t* 
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old, at which age Aubrey affirms “ he was a 
poet” as having been executed in order to operate 
as a powerful incentive to the future exertion of 
the infant author. This fuppolition is very pro* 
bable : And, as the portrait was drawn by a 
painter n then riling into fame, and whofc price 
for a head was five broad pieces, the mark of 
encouragement was rendered more handfome and 
more confpicuous. 

From the tuition of Mr. Young, Milton was 
removed to St. Paul’s School, under the care ot 
“ Alexander Gill, who at that time was the 
mafter; to whole foil, who was then ulher and 
afterwards mafter, and with whom Milton was 
a favourite fcholar, are addrefled, in fricndlhip, 
three of the poet’s Latin cpiftles. There is p no 
regifter of admiffions into St. Paul’s School fo 
far back as the beginning of the feventeenth cen- 
tury. But, as Milton’s domeftick preceptor 
quitted England in 1623, * s probable that he 
was then admitted into that feminary ; at which 
time he was in his fifteenth year. He had al- 
ready ftudied with uncommon avidity j but at 
the fame tjme with fucli inattention to his health, 

B Janfen's firft works in England arc faid to be dated about 
J 6 1 8 ; the year, in which the young poet’s portrait was drawn. 
See Walpole'* Anecdotes of Painting, W*rkt % vol. iii. p. 149* 
edit. 1798. 

0 Sec the firft Note on the firft Eltgy t vol. vi. p. 17-f. 

p As I found, upon inquiry of the Rev, Dr. Roberts, the pre» 
fent Head. Mafter, 
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Seldom retiring from his books before midnight, 
that the fource of his blindnefs may be traced to 
his early paflion for letters. In his twelfth year, 
as q he tells us, this literary devotion began ; 
from which he was not to be deterred either by 
the natural debility of his eyes, or by his fre- 
quent head-aches. The union of genius and 
application in the fame perfon was never more 
confpicuous. 

In 1623 he produced his firft poetical at- 
tempts, the Truncations of the i'i 4 tb and 1 36 th 
P 'films, to which, as to lome other juvenile pro- 
ductions, he has annexed the date of his age. 
It has been uncandidly fuppofed, that he in- 
tended, by this method, to obtrude the earlincfs 
of his own proficiency on the notice of poftcrity. 
Or. John foil calls it “ a boajl, of which Politian 

“ Parer me puvrulum luim.iniornm litcrarum ftudiis defti- 
n.ivit ; qwas ita aude arripui, ut ab anno atom duodtemo vix 
im.|u.tm attic mediam noftam a lucubrationibus cubitum difcc- 
derem ; qux piima oculormn pcrnicics (bit, quorum ad naturalcm 
dehilitatem aeccflcrant ct crcbi capitis dolorcs ; qua.’ omnia cum 
difendi impetum non rctardarenf, ct in ludo litcrario, ct fubaliis 
domi magiftris crudicndum quotidie curavit.” l)ef. /ec. ut fupr. 

Aubrey alfo relates, that “ when Milton went to fchoole, and 
when he was very younge, he ftudied very hard, and fate up 
very late, commonly till twelve or one o clock ; and his father 
ordered the maid to fett up for him.” MS. Ajhmol. Mnf, ut fupr. 
His early reading was in poetical books. See the Notes on the 
Tranflatiom of the 1 14th and 156th Plaints in the fixth volume 
of this edition. Humphry Lowne$, a printer, living in the {ame 
llreet \\ iih his father, fupplied him at Icall with Spenfer and Syl- 
- velUiS Du Barta>. 
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has given him an example.” But both Milton 
and Politian have followed clafhcal authority. 
Lucan ' thus fpeaks of himfelf : 

Eft mihi, crcde, mcis animus conftantior annis, 

** Quamvis nunc juvenile decus inihi pingere mala* 

«• Coeperit, et nondum vicefima yenerit aellas.” 

However, in thefe Tranflations may furely be 
difeerned the dawning of real genius. And in 
his poem. On the death of a fair Infant, written 
loon after, how finely has that genius grown 
even with his little growth ! For, as a poetical 
compofition, it difplays the vigour and judge- 
ment of maturer life ; while, by its fenfibility, it 
powerfully affeds the feeling mind . The verfes 
alfo, At a Vacation Exercife in the College, written 
at the age of nineteen, have been repeatedly 
and juftly noticed as containing indications of the 
future bard, “ whofe genius was equal to a fub- 
jed that carried him beyond the limits of the 
world.” 

Fow readers will be inclined to admit that 
Cowley and other poets have furpafled, in “ pro- 
duds of vernal fertility,” the efforts of Milton. 
Few will regard, without averfion, the unfair, I 
had almoft (aid (confidering the age in which 
Milton lived) the ridiculous, * comparifon of 


1 Lucanut de feipfo, in Panegyrioo ad Calpurnium Pifoncm. 
& Poem , Vet . Paris, 1590. p« 121. 

‘ In the Biograph, Brit. vol. iv. p. 591, edit. Kippis. 

b 4 
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Milton’s juvenile effufions with thofe of Chat* 
Merton. Milton, as he is the mod learned of* 
modern poets, may perhaps retain his princely 
rank alfo in the lift of thofe who have written 
valuable pieces at as early or an earlier age ; and 
Politian, Taflo, Cowley, Metaftafio, Voltaire, 
and Pope, may bow to him, “ as to fuperiour 
Spirits is due.” 

In the 17th year of his age, diftinguifhed as 
a claftical fcholar, and converfant in feveral lan- 
guages, he was fent, from St. Paul’s School, to 
Cambridge ; and was ' admitted a Penfior.er at 
Chrift’s College on the 1 2th of February, 1624-$, 
under the tuition of Mr. William Chappel, after- 
wards Bifhop of Cork and Rofs in Ireland. 
Here he attraded particular notice by his acade- 
mical cxcrcifes, as well as by feveral copies of 
verfes, both Latin and Englifti, upon oceafional 
lubjeds. He ncglcded indeed no part of litera- 
ture, although his chief objed feems to have 
been the cultivation ot his poetical abilities. 

11 This good hap I had from a careful educa- 
tion, he fays ; “ to be inured and feafoned be- 
times with the heft and eleganteft authors of the 
learned tongues ; and thereto brought an ear that 

Johannes Milton, I.ondinenfis, filius Johannis, inftitutus 
fuit in Literal 11m dementis fab Mag' 0 . Gil!, Gymnafii Paulin! 
Pra’fcilo, atlmillus eft Penfionarius Minor Feb. 12°. 1624, (ub 
M'“. Chappell, folvitque pro Irgr, o. 10. 8.” Extras foam thi 
CdHfgf Rsgijhr, 
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could meafure a juft cadence, and fcan without 
articulating j rather nice and humorous in what 
was tolerable, than patient to read every drawling 
verfifier.” 

To his eminent (kill, at this time, in the Latin 
tongue Dr. Johnfon affords his tribute of com- 
mendation. “ Many of his elegies appear to 
have been Written in his eighteenth year; by 
which it appears that he had then read the Roman 
authors with nice difeernment. I once heard 
Mr. Hampton, the tranflator of Polybius, re- 
mark, what I think is true, that Milton was the 
firft Englilhman who, after the revival of letters, 
wrote Latin verfes with claffic elegance.” Mil- 
ton’s Latin exercifes, which he recited publickly, 
are alfo marked with charaCtcriftick animation. 
From fome remarkable pailages in thefc, as Mr. 
Haylcy obferves, it appears “ that he was firft 
an objeCt of partial feverity, and afterwards of 
general admiration, in his college. He had dif- 
fered in opinion concerning a plan of academical 
ftudies with fome perfons ot authority in his 
College, and thus excited their difplcafure. He 
fpeaks of them as highly inccnfed againft him ; 
but exprefles, with the molt liberal fenfibility, 
his furprife, delight, and gratitude, in finding 
that his enemies forgot their animofity to honour 
him with unexpected applaufe.” 

But incidents unfavourable to the character of 
Milton, while a ftudent at Cambridge, have been 
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pofitivdy aflerted to be contained in his own 
words j and the poet has been fuminoned to prove 
his own flagellation and banifhment in the fol- 
lowing verfes, in his firft elegy : 

“ Jam nec arundifenim mihi cura revifere Camum, 

“ Ncc dutlum vctili me laris angit amor. — 

4t Nec duri libet ufquc minus perferre Magiftri, 

“ Cxterdque in gam non Jubcunda meo 
“ Si fit hoc exilium jpatrias adiifle penates* 

“ Et vacuum curis otia grata fequi, 

44 Non ego vcl profugi nomen (ort^mve recufo, 

44 Laetus et cxilii conditione fruor.” 

On thefe lines Mr. Warton obferves, that “ the 
words vetiti laris, and afterwards exilium, will 
not fufter us to determine otherwife, than that 
Milton was fentenccd to undergo a temporary 
removal or ruftication from Cambridge. I will 
not fuppofe for any immoral irregularity. Dr. 
Bainbridgc, the Mailer, is reported to have been 
a very aft i vc difeiplinarian : and this lover of 
liberty, we may preftime, was as little difpofed 
to fubmiflion and conformity in a college as in a 
ilate. When reprimanded and admoniihed, the 
pride of his temper, impatient of any fort of 
reproof, naturally broke forth into expreilions of 
contumely and contempt again!! his govemovir. 

1 fence he was puniflicd. 

“ He is alfo faid to have been whipped at 
Cambridge. See Life of Batburjl, p. 153. This 
has been reprobated and diferedited, as a moil 
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extraordinary and improbable piece of feverity. 
But in thofe days of fimplicity and fubordination, 
of roughnefs and rigour, this fort of punifliment 
was much more common, and confcquently by 
no means fodifgraceful and unfeemly for a young 
man at the univerfity, as it would be thought at 
prefent. We learn from Wood, that Henry 
Stubbe, a Student of Chrift-Church Oxford, 
afterwards a partifan of fir Henry Vane, 4 (hew- 
ing himfelf too forward, pragmatical, and con- 
ceited,' was publickly whipped by the Cenfor in 
the college-hall. Ath. Oxon. vol. ii. p. 560. Sec 
alfo Life of Bathyrjl, p. 202. I learn from fome 
manufeript papers of Aubrey the antiquary, who 
was a ftudent of Trinity college Oxford, four 
years from 1642, 4 that at Oxford and, I believe, 
at Cambridge, the rod was frequently ufed by 
the tutors and deans : and Dr. Potter, while a 
tutor of Trinity college, I knew right well, whipt 
his pupil with his (word by his fide, when he 
came to take his leave of him to go to the inns 
of court.’ In the Statutes of the faid college, 
given in 1556, the Scholars of the foundation 
are ordered to be whipped by the Deans, or Ccn- 
lors, even to their twentieth year. In the Uni- 
verfity Statutes at Oxford, compiled in 1635, tcn 
years after Milton’s admiflion at Cambridge, cor- 
poral punifliment is to be inflicted on boys under 
fixtccn. We are to recoiled, that Milton, when 
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he went to Cambridge, was only a boy of fifteen. 
The author of an old pamphlet, Regicides no Saints 
nor Martyrs, fays that Hugh Peters, while at 
Trinity college Cambridge, was publickly and 
officially whipped in the Regent-walk for his in- 
folcnce, p. 8 1. 8vo. 

“ The anecdote of Milton’s whipping at Cam- 
bridge, is told by Aubrey. MS, Muf. Aj)m. 
Oxon. Num, x. P. Hi. From which, by the 
way, Wood’s Life of Milton in the FaJliOxoni- 
enfes, the hr ft and the ground-work of all the 
lives of Milton, was compiled. Wood fays, that 
he draws his account of Milton * from his own 
mouth to my Friend, who was well acquainted 
with and had from him, and from his relations 
after his death, moft of this account of his life 
and writings following.’ Ath. Oxon. vol. i. Fafti, 
p. 262. This Friend is Aubrey; whom Wood, 
in another place, calls credulous, * roving and 
magotic-headed, and fometimes little better than 
era led.’ Life of A. Wood, p. 577. edit, Hearne, 
Th. Can Find. Sec. vol. ii. This was after a 
quarrel. I know not that Aubrey is ever fan- 
taftical, except on the lubje&s of chemiftry and 
ghofts. Nor do 1 remember that his veracity 
was ever impeached. I believe he had much lei's 
credulity than Wood. Aubrey’s Monumental Bri- 
tanmea is a very iblid and rational work, and its 
judicious conjectures and obfervations have been 
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approved and adopted by the beft modem anti- 
quaries. Aubrey’s manufcript Life contains fomc 
anecdotes of Milton yet unpublifhed. 

“ But let us examine if the context will admit 
fome other interpretation. Cateraqut , the moft 
indefinite and comprehcnfive of defcriptions, may 
be thought to mean literary talks called impofi- 
tions, or frequent compulfjve attendances on 
tedious and unimproving exercifes in a college- 
hall. But CiTtera follows minus, and perferre 
feems to imply fomewhat more than thefe incon- 
veniences, fomething that was fuffered, and fe- 
verely felt. It has been fuggefted, that his fa- 
ther’s economy prevented his conftant refidence 
at Cambridge j and that this made the college 
for dudum vetitus , and his abfence from the uni- 
verfity an exilium. But it was no unpleafing or 
involuntary banifhmcnt. He hated the place. 
He was not only offended at the college-difcipline, 
but had even conceived a diflike to the face of 
the country, the fields about Cambridge. He 
peevifhly complains, that the fields have no foft 
fhadcs to attratt the Mufe ; and there is fomc. 
thing pointed in his exclamation, that Cambridge 
was a place quite incompatible with the votaries 
of Phcebus. Here a father’s prohibition had 
nothing to do. He refolvcs, however, to forget 
all thefe difagrecable circumftances, and to return 
in due time. The diftniflion, if any, was not to 
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be perpetual. In thefe lines, ingeniunt is to be 
rendered temper, nature, difpoiltioil, rather than 
genius. 

“ Aubrey fays, from the information of our 
author’s brother Chriftopher, that Milton’s 
“ fir ft tutor there [at Chrift’s college] was Mr. 
Chappell, from whom receiving feme unkind- 
nefle, (he whipt him ) he was afterwards, though 
it feemed againft the rules of the college, trans- 
ferred to the tuition of one Mr. Tovell, who 
dyed parfon of Lutterworth.’ MS. Mnf. Ajhm. 
ut fupr. This information, which ftands de- 
tached from the body of Aubrey’s narrative, 
feems to have been communicated to Aubrey, 
after Wood had feen his papers; it therefore 
does not appear in Wood, who never would 
otherwife have fuppreffed an anecdote which 
contributed in the leaft degree to expofe the cha- 
ndler of Milton. I muft here obferve, that Mr. 
Chappell, from his original Letters, many of 
which I have feen, written while he was a 
fellow and tutor of Chrift’s College, and while 
Milton was there, and which are now in the pof- 
feftion of Mr. Moreton of Weftcrhoe in Kent, 
by whom they have been politely communicated, 
appears to have been a man of uncommon mild- 
nefs and liberality of manners.” 

To the authority of the preceding remarks 
Dr. Johnfon has implicitly fubfcribed; not with- 
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out adding, however, that it may be conjectured, 
from the willingnefs with which the poet has 
perpetuated the memory of his exile, that its 
caufe was fucli as gave him no Ihame. 

That flagellation might be performed upon 
offenders at Cambridge, (as well as at Oxford,) 
the Statutes of that Univerfity will fhow : That 
Milton fuflered this publick indignity, refts folely 
upon the teftimony of Aubrey, which I am un- 
able to controvert : But it is remarkable that it 
never Ihould have been noticed by thofe who 
would have rejoiced in fuch an opportunity of ex- 
pofing Milton to a little ridicule. The application 
alfo of cat era may be perhaps more general than 
Mr. Warton and Dr. Johnfon have been plcafed to 
confidcr it ; inftead of corporal punifhment, it 
may f’uggeft the idea of academical reftriftions, 
to which a youth of Milton’s genius could not 
fubmit ; or merely of threats perhaps, which 
he thought he did not deferve ; and, if he there- 
fore acquiefced in a (hort exile from Cambridge, 
as feme biographers fuppofe, it Ihould feem 
that, by his admiflion to the degree of Batchelor 
of Arts in 1628, he had incurred no lofs of 
terms ; which, ruftication however mull have 
occafioned, and which the Rcgifter of his College, 
or of the Univerfity, would probably have no- 
ticed. His reply to an enemy, who in the vio- 
lence of controverfy had aflerted that he was ex- 
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pelled, may here be cited. “ “ I muft be thought, 
if this libeller (for now he (hews himfelf to be 
fo) can find belief, after an inordinate and riot- 
ous youth j pent at the Univerjity, to have been 
at length vomited out thence, -for which com- 
modious lye, that he may be encouraged in the 
trade another time, I thank him; for it hath 
given me an apt occafion to acknowledge pub- 
lickly, with all gratefull mind, that more than 
ordinary favour and refpefl which I found above 
any of my equals at the hands of thofe courteous 
and learned men, the fellows of the College 
wherein I fpent fomc years ; who at my part- 
ing, after I had taken two degrees, as the manner 
is, fignified many ways, how much better it 
would content them that I would ftay ; as by 
many letters, full of kindnefs and loving refpcCt, 
both before that time, and long after, I was af- 
fured of their fingular good affeCtion towards 
me.” And Hill more pointedly in another place : 

x “ Pater me Cantabrigiam mifit : Illic dif- 

ciplinis atque artibus tradi Colitis feptennium 
ftudui ; procul omni flagitio, bonis omnibus pro- 
batus, ulquedum magillri, quern vocant, gra- 
dum, &c.” 

To oblige one of the fellows, his friends fo 
affectionately noticed, he wrote, in 1628, the 

u Apology for Sinech mnuus. Prgfc-Works, \oI. i. p. 174. 
tx\\i. 1698. 

* Dcfcnf, fee, Profc.Works vol, iii. p. 95, edit. ! 698* 
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comitial verfcs, entitled Naturam non fati finium , 
I mention this in order to obviate a remark, 
made by Dr. Johnfori, that the poet coun- 
tenanced an opinion, prevalent in his time, 
“ that the world was in its decay, and that we 
have had the misfortune to be produced in the 
decrepitude of nature.” In the preceding year 
the following' very learned work had been pub- 
1 idled, “ An Apologie or Declaration of the 
Power and Providence of God in the Govern- 
ment of the World, by George Hakewill, D.D. 
and Archdeacon of Surrey, 1627.” The young, 
poet, I conceive, had been much pleafed with 
this excellent work, which refutes, with parti- 
cular felicity of argument, the abfurdity of fup., 
poling nature impaired. This forgotten folio 
has found an able advocate in modern days. 

“ They,” fays Dr. Warton, y “ whom envy, 
malevolence, difeontent, or difappointment, have 
induced to think that the world is totally dege- 
nerated, and that it is daily growing worfe and 
worfc, would do well to read a fenfible, but too 
much negledfed, treatife of an old Divine, 
written in 1630, [this is the fecond edition,} 
Hakewill’s Apology & c.” This work .was com- 
mended by Archbilhop 1 Ulher. And a truly 

7 Pope** Works, edit. 1797. vol. iv. p. 319. 

* See a Letter from Dr. Hakewill to Archbilhop Ulher, in 
the Life and Letters of Ulher by R. Parr, D.D. fol. x6!6* 
LttUn, p. 398. 
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amiable and learned author, to whom the life- 
ratine of this country is peculiarly indebted, has 
doled bis Philological Inquiries with a chapter, 
well calculated, like the animated lilies of Mil- 
ton, to baniffi the timid and unbenevolent idea of 
nature’s decrepitude. 

Milton was defigned by his parents, and once 
in his own refolutions, for the Church. But his 
fubfequent unwillingnefs to engage in the office 
of a minifter was communicated to a friend, 
in a letter ; (of which two draughts cxift in * 
manufeript ;) with which he fent his impreffive 
Sonnet, On his being arrived at the age of twenty 
three. The truth is, fays Dr. Newton, he had 
conceived early prejudices againft the do&rine 
and difeipline of the Church. This, no doubt, 
was a difappointment to his friends, who though 
in comfortable were yet by no means in great 
circumftances. Nor does he feem to have been 
difpofed to any profeffion ; it is certain that he 
dfo declined the b Law. Dr. Newton thinks 


* See Birch's Life of Milton. Dr. Newton** edit, of Milton, 
Sonnet vli. General Dictionary, 1738, vol. vii. And Biograph. 
Brit. 1760, vol. v. Art. Milton , where they are printed. 

* b Hb contempt of the Law, as well as of the Church, is pretty 
ftrongly marked. See the Note Ad Pat ram , ver. 71. vol. vi. 
p. 338. To the ecdefiaitical lawyers he has (hown no mercy ; 
but alludes to “ diancellours and fuffragans, delegates and offi- 
cialt, With all the bclLptJler'nfg rabble of fumners and apparitors,’* 
in the ytrj fpirit of Quevedo. See his A*m*(htrfi9wt t *c. Profs- 
Works, vol. i. p. 159. edit. 1698. 
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that he had too free a fpiritto brlimited and con- 
fined ; that he was for comprehending All fciences, 
but profefling none. His condudl, however, 
on thefe occafions is a proof of the dneerity with 
which he had refoived to deliver his fentiments. 

* “ For me, I have determined to lay up as the 
bed treafure and folace of a good old age, if God 
vouchfafe it me, the honeft liberty of free fpeech 
from my youth.'* 

Having taken the degree of * M.A. in 1632, 
he left the univerdty, and retired to his' fa- 
ther's houfc in the country; who had now 
quitted budnefs, and lived at an eftate which he 
had purchafed at Horton near Colnebrooke, in 
Buckingham!}) ire. Here he redded five years ; 
in which time he not only, as he himfelf in- 
forms us, read over the Greek and Latin au- 
thors, particularly the hiftorians, but is alfo be- 
lieved to have written his Arcades, Comus, 
L' Allegro and II Penferofo, and Lycidas. The 
pleafant retreat in the country excited his moft 
poetick feelings; and he proved himfelf able, 
in his pi&ures of rural life, to rival the works 
of Nature which he contemplated with delight. 

In the neighbourhood of Horton the Countefs 
Dowager of Derby redded ; and the Arcades was 


* Profe. Works, vol. i. p. ?io. edit. 1698. 

4 He wu admitted to tfae feme degree at Oxford u> l$)C, 
See Wood, Fafti, vol, i,- p, 162. 
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performed by her grand-children at this feat, 
called Harefield-place. It feems to me, that 
Milton intended a compliment to his fair neigh- 
bour, (for * fair (he was,) in his U Allegro : 

il Towers and battlements it fees 
44 Bofom’d high in tufted trees, 

44 Where perhaps fomc Beauty lies, 

44 The Cynofure of neighbouring eyes.” 

The woody fcenery of f Harefield, and the per- 
fonal accomplishments of the Countefs, are not 
unfavourable to this fuppofition ; which, if 
admitted, tends to confirm the opinion, that 
L' Allegro and II Penferofo were compofed at 
Horton. 

The Malk of Comus , and Lycidas, were cer- 
tainly produced under the roof of his father. It 
may be obfervcd that, after his retirement to pri- 
vate ftudy, he paid great attention, like his 
matter Spcnfcr, to the Italian fchool of poetry. 
Dr. Johnfon obferves, that “ his acquaintance 
with the Italian writers may be difeovered by 
the mixture of longer and fhorter verfes in Ly- 
c:\hs, according to the rules of Tufcan poetry." 
In Comus the fwcet rhythm and cadence of the 
Italian language is no lefs obfervable. Of thefe 
poems, as of his other works, the reader will 

* See the preliminary Notes to Areadet , in the fifth volume of 
this edition, pp. 147, 148. and Attain^ ver. 14, &c. 

f See Lyfons’s MiddJefex, 1800/ llarejuld, p. lof. 
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find critical opinions in their refpeCtive places* 
I mull here obferve that the houfe, in which 
Milton drew fuch enchanting feenes, was about 
* ten years fince pulled down ; and that, during 
his refidence at Horton, he had occalionally taken 
lodgings in London, in order to cultivate mu* 
lick and mathematicks, to meet his friends from 
Cambridge, and to indulge his paftion for 
books. 

On the death of his mother in 1 637, he pre- 
vailed with his father to permit him to vifit the 
continent. This permiffion Mr. Hayley fuppofes 
to have been “ the more readily granted, as one 
of his motives for viliting Italy was to form a 
collodion of Italian mulick.” His nephew 
Philips indeed relates, that, while at Venice, 
he fhipped a parcel of curious and rare books 
which he had collected in his travels ; particu- 
larly a chert or two of choice mu lick-books of 
the beft mailers flourilhing about that time in 
Italy. Having obtained lome directions for his 
travels from Sir Henry Wotton, to \yhom he 
had communicated his h earneft defire of feeing 

« A» I have been obligingly informed by letter from the pre. 
font Rcftor of Horton. 

* Sec Sir Henry. Wotton *s Letter to hirp/and the Notei, fn 
the fifth volume of this edition, p, 1771 &c. A rumantick cir« 
ojniftance of Milton’* juvenility hat been publickly mentioned, 
which has been fuppofed to* have formed the firft impuife of hi* 
Italian journey. In the General Evening foil* in the Spring of 

C 3 
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foreign countries, he went in i6j8, attended 
with a iingk fervant; to Paris} where, by .the 
favour of Lord Scudatnore, he was introduced 

1)89 it is fuppofed to have appeared ; in which, however, I have 
nhtbcen fo fortunate as to difcover it, Poflibly to fome other pub- 
lick Paper it may be found. The reader will be highly gratified 
in finding the anecdote clothed in the following elegant drefs ; 

, u In fultry noon when youthful Milton lay, 

“ Supinely ftretch'd beneath the poplar lhade, 

“ Lur’d by his Form, a fair Italian Maid 
lf Steals from her loitering chariot, to furvey 
u The numbering charms, that all her foul betray. 

4t Then, as coy fears th’ admiring gaze upbraid, 

" Starts;— -and thefe lines, with hurried pen pourtray'd, 
u Slides in his half-clos’d hand ; — and fpeeds away.— 

* Ye eyes, ye human liars! — if, thus conceal’d 
f By Sleep’s foft veil, ye agitate my heart, 

* Ah ! what had been its conflift if reveal’d 

f Your rays had Ihone !’ — Bright Nymph, thy ftrains impart 
u Hopes, that impel the graceful Bard to rove, 

" Seeking thro’ Tufcan Vales his Yifionary Love, 
u He found her not ; — yet much the Poet found, 
u To fwcll Imagination's golden (lore, 
i( On Amo’s bank, and on that bloomy Ihore, 
u Warbling Parthcnope ; in the wide bound, 
c< Where Rome’s forlorn Campania ftretches round 
u Her tiin’d towers and temples ; — clallick lore 
u Breathing fublimer fpirit from the power 
“ Of local confcioufncfs. — Thrice happy wound, 

** Given by hb fleeping graces, as the Fair 

* Hung over them enamour’d,’ thedefire 

u Thy fond refult infpir’d, that wing’d him there, 

** Where breath’d eac& Roman and each Tufcan Lyre, 

" Might haply fan the emulative flame, 

" That rofe o’er Dante's fong, and rivall’d Maio’s 
u fame/' 

Orfftitoi Smttt &c. by Anna Seward, 1799, p. 76. 
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to Grotius. Of this interview, although the nu- 
merous letters of Grotius afford no trace. Mil- 
ton’s nephew gives the following account ; Gro- 
tius took the vifit kindly, and gave him enter- 
tainment fuitable to his worth and the high com- 
mendations he had heard of him. 

Having been prefented, by Lord Scudamore, 
with letters of recommendation to the Englifh 
merchants in the feveral places through which 
he intended to travel, he went, after flaying a 
few days in Paris, diredly to Nice, where he 
embarked for Genoa. From Genoa he proceeded 
to Leghorn, Pi fa, and Florence. The delights of 
Florence detained him there two months. His 
compofitions and convcrfation were fo much ad- 
mired, that he was a mod Welcome gueft m 
the academies, (as in Italy the meetings of the 
moft polite and ingenious perfons are denomi- 
nated,) held in that city. He has affectionately 
recorded the 1 names of thefe Italian friends f 

1 “ Toi enim Jacobe Gaddi, Carole Dati, Frefcobalde, Cul- 
telline, Bommatduse, Clementille, Francine, aliorumqoe ploriom 
memonam apud me temper gratam, itqoe jucundatn, nolla diet 
dclebit.” Defenf. fee. Profe-Worka, vol. in. p. 96. edit. .698. 

It it to one of thefe friend* that he profefle* hit love of the It*, 
lian language. “ Ego certi i(Hi Otrifqoe lingnii [Greek ud 
Latin] non enremii Untumtoodi labrii madidtu; fed, fiquii 
aliot, quantum per anno* iicuh, poculit majoriboi prolutu, poifcm 
tamen aomunquam ad ilium Daum, et fttnrtam , aliofyttvtfim 
etMflmfcidoi, libentir et cupidi comeflatnm ire." Epift, B. ft*. 
*“***• Ptofe.Woriu, vol. iii. p. j»j. «d. 1O9S. 
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and has exprefTedhis obligations to their ho- 
nourable diftindtions. Dati k prefented him with 
a Latin eulogy,* and Francini with an Italian 
ode. A few years fince, Mr. Brand accidentally 
difeovered on a book-ftall a manufeript which 
he purchafed, entitled La Tina, by Antonio 
Malatefti, not yet enumerated, 1 fays Mr. War- 
ton, among Milton’s friends. It is dedicated by 
the author to John Milton while at Florence. 
Mr. Brand gave it to Mr. Hollis, who, in 1758, 
fent it together with Milton’s works, both in 
poetry and profe, and his Life by Toland, to the 
Academy Della Crufca. The manufeript, as Mr, 
Warton obferves, would have been a greater cu- 
riofity in England. ' Milton became acquainted 
alfo with the celebrated Galileo, whom many 
biographers have reprefented as in prifon when 
tht poet vifited him. But Mr. Walker has 
informed me that Galileo was never a pri- 
foner in the inquifition at Florence, although a 

k Rolli has made the following remark on the commendatory 
notices of his countrymen. ** OiTerviffi nelle lodi dagl’ Italiani 
date a quefto grand Uomo ; com’ efli fin d'allora fcorgevano in 
lui I 1 nlta forxa d* Ingcgno che lo portava al primo Auge di gloria 
.letteraria nel fuo Sccolo c nella fua Nazione ; e gliene facevano 
gli avverati Prognoftici.” Vita di Milton, 1735. 

Dennis pays much compliment to the difeernment of the Italians 
who difeovered, while Milton was among them, his great and 
.growing genius. See his Original Letters, &c. r 721, Vol. i* 
p. $8, 80. 

1 Milton’s Smaller Poems, id edit. p. But Milton men- 
ttons this friend in a letter to Carlo Dati, Efi/!. Fa*, t. 
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prifoner of it. On his arrival at Rome on Fe- 
bruary the ioth, 1632, that illuftrious philo— 
fopher had furrendered himfelf to Urban, who 
ordered him to be confined for his philofophical 
herefy in the palace of the Trinita de’ Monti. 
Here he remained five months. Having re- 
traced his opinion, he was difmifiTed from 
Rome; and the houfe of Monfignor Piccolo- 
mini in Sienna was afligned to him as his 
prifon. About the beginning of December, in 
1633, he was liberated; and returned to the 
village of Belloguardo near Florence, whence 
he went to Arcetri, where, it is probable, he 
received the vifit of the Englifli bard. Milton 
himfelf has informed us that he had really feen 
Galileo;- and Rolli, in his Life of the poet, 
m confiders fome ideas in the Paradife Left, ap- 
proaching towards the Newtonian philofophy, 
to have been caught at Florence from Galileo or 
his difciples. 

From Florence he parted through Sienna to 
Rome, where he alfo flayed two months ; feaft- 
ing, as Dr. Newton well obferves, both his 
eyes and his mind, and delighted with the fine 
paintings, and fculptures, and other rarities and 
antiquities, of the city. It has been judicioufly 

■ " In Firenze certamente egli apprefe dagli Scritti e dalle 
Maffime del Galileo invalorite gii ne’ di lui Seguaci, quelle No. 
zioni filofofiche fparfe poi nel Poema, cfae tanto fi unifoman o al 
Siftema del Cavalier Newton." Vita, &c. 1 7 jj. 
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conje&ured, that fevcral of the immortal works 
of the fineft painters and ftatuaries may be 
traced in Milton’s poetry. They arc fuppofed 
by Mr. Hayley to have had confiderable in- 
fluence in attaching his imagination to our firft 
parents. “ He had moft probably contemplated 
them,” the elegant writer continues, “ not only 
in the colours of Michael Angelo, who deco- 
rated Rome with his picture of the creation, but 
in the marble of Bandinelli, who had executed 
two large ftatues of Adam and Eve, which, 
though they were far from fatisfying the tafte 
of connoifleurs, might ftimulate even by their 
imper fed ions the genius of a poet.” The dc- 
feription of the creation in the third book of 
Paradife Lojl, (line 708, 719,) is fuppofed by 
* Mr. Walker to be copied from the fame fub- 
jed as treated by Raphael in the gallery of the 
Vatican, called “ la Bibbia di Raft'aello.” There 
are indeed fevcral interefting pidures relating to 
Adam and Eve in the Florence colledion, together 
with “ the fall of Lucifer” fuppofed to be the 
work 'of Michael Angelo, which Milton might 
have alfo feen. Mr. Dunfter ingenioufly 4 con- 
jedures the Paradife Regained to have been en- 
riched by the fuggeftions of Salvator Rofa’s 
mafterly painting of The Temptation . The genius 

* Hift. Mem. on Italian Tragedy, 166. 

• Addition to KU edit, of P#r. Jfy, 1800. 
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of Milton feems to have refembled more particu- 
larly that of Michael Angelo. It is worthy of no- 
tice, as it (hows a ftrong coincidence of tafte in the 
poet and the painter, that Michael Angelo was 
particularly ftruck with Dante; and that he is laid 
to have p (ketched with a pen, on the margin of 
his copy of the Inferno , every ftriking fcene of 
the terrible and the pathctick ; but this valuable 
curiofity was unfortunately loft in a (hipwreck. 
The learned author of “ Tableaux tires de 
riliade, de 1’Odyfsee d’ Homere, et de 1’ Eneide 
de Virgile,” was never more miftaken than in 
fuppofing the Paradife Loji incapable of fup- 
plying an artift with fcencs as graceful and fub- 
lime as can be met with in the poems of the 
Grecian and Roman bards : for, in the words 
of Mr. Hayley, there is no charm exhibited by 
painting, which Milton’s poetry has failed to 
equal, as far as analogy between the different arts 
can extend. Indeed the numerous exercifes for 
the painter’s Ikill, which Milton’s works afford, 
have, in later times, commanded due attention ; 
and Fufeli, by his happy (ketches from fuch 
originals, has taught us how to admire poetry 
and painting “ breathing united force.'* 

At Rome Milton was honoured with the ac- 
quaintance of feveral learned men ; more e(pe- 
cially with that of Holftenius, keeper of the Va- 

9 Sec 9t A Sketch of the Live* aid Writing! of Dinte and 

Petrarch, 1790/' p. $i # 
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tican library. By him he was introduced to Car- 
dinal 'Barber ini, the 11 patron Cardinal of the 
Englifli j who, at an entertainment of mufick, 
performed at his own expence, waited for him 
at the door, and condefcended to lead him into 
the affembly. Milton did not forget the extraor- 
dinary civilities of this accompliflicd Cardinal. 
In thanking Holftenius afterwards for all his 
favours to him, he adds 1 “ De caetero, novo 
beneficio devinxeris, li ‘ Eminentijjimum Cardi- 


* I learn from the manufcript of Dr. Bargrave, (preferved in 
the Library of Canterbury Cathedral,) of which an ample account 
is given in my Note on Milton's Epigram to Chriftina, Queen of 
Sweden, that, u at Rome, euery forraigne Nation hath fomeCar- 
dinall or other to be their ptcuHar Gordian : when I was 4 fcuerall 
times at Rome," fays Dr. Bargrave, “thisCardinall Barberini was 
Gordian to the Inglijbd 1 He adds, “ When I was at Rome with 
the Earle of Cheftcrficld, then under my tuition, i6fo, at a yeare 
of Jubile, this Cardinall (formerly kinde to me) would not adraitt 
my lord or myfelfe to any audience, though, in cleuen months 
time, tryed fcuerall times : and 1 heard that it was, becaufe that 
wc had recommendatory letters from our Queen Mother to Cardi- 
nall Capponius, and another front the Dutchefs of Sauoy to Car- 
dinal Pcnzirolo ; and no letters to him, who wot the Englijh 
(l Jay Resells) Proutior'y and that we vifited them before 
him." 

f Lit, Luc* Holftenio, dat. Florent. Mart. 30. 1639, Prole- 
Works, vol. iii. p. 327. edit. 1698. 

* Milton, it may be obferved, is careful not tb omit the title 
firft applied to the Cardinals by Barberini : fince whofe time, Dr. 
Bargrave relates, “ the title of Padrone continueth to the Pope's 
chiefc Nephew, and the title of Eaiumza to all the Cardinalls, 
Indeed the authority which Urban VIII. gave to Francifco 
[Barberini, his cldeft Nephew,] was not ordinary ; for he thought 
it not enough to giue the powre, except he gaue it the vanety and 
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nalem quanta poteft obfcrvantia meo nomine 
falutes, cujus magnse virtutes, redtique ftudi'um, 
ad provehendas item omnes artes liberales egregiS 
comparatum, Temper mihi ob oculos verfatur.” 
At Rome alfo, Selvaggi and SaUilli praifed the 
attainments of Milton in thofe verfes, which arc 
prefixed to his Latin poetry. 

He next removed to Naples, in company with 
a hermit; to whom Milton owed his introduc- 
tion to the patron of Taflo, Manfo, marquis of 
Villa, a nobleman diftinguilhed by his virtue 
and his learning. To this eminent perfon he was 
obliged in many important inftances ; and, as a 
teftimony of gratitude, he prefented to him, at 
his departure from Naples, his beautiful eclogue, 
entitled Man/us ; which Dr. Johnfon acknow- 
ledges muft have raifed in the noble Italian an 
high opinion of Englifh elegance and literature. 

title of Padrone, that is, Mafter and Lord, a title never heard of 
before at Rome. But Urban had nothing in his mouth but the 
Cardinall Padrone : Where is the Cardinall Padrone ? Call the 
Cardinall Padrone : Speake to the Cardinall Padrone : Nothing 
was heard of but the Cardinall Padrone ; which the embafladors 
of Princes did not like, faying they had no Padrone but the Pope 
himfelfe. Howeucr theire [the Barberinis'] ambition flayed not 
at this title: they tooke exceptions of the quality of Illuftriflimo, 
with which hitherto the Cardinalls had binn content for fo many 
The title of Excellency belonging to foveraine Princes in 
Italy, they drove to find out fomething that (hould not be in- 
feriour to it ; and, canvafing many titles, at length they pitched 
upon Eminencj , which the Princes hearing of, they took upon 
themfclves the title of Highnefs.” MS. as before. 
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Manfo likewife has addrefled a diftich to Milton, 
which is prefixed to the Latin poems. 

From Naples Milton intended to proceed to 
Sicily and Athens: “ countries,” as Mr. Warton 
has excellently obferved, * “ conne&ed with his 
finer feelings, interwoven with his poetical ideas, 
and impreffed upon his imagination by his habits 
of reading, and by long and intimate converfe 
with the Grecian literature. But fo prevalent 
were his patriotick attachments, that, hearing in 
Italy of the commencement of the national 
quarrel, inftcad of proceeding forward to feaft 
his fancy with the contemplation of feenes fa- 
miliar to Theocritus and Homer, the pines of 
Etna and the paftures of Peneus, he abruptly 
changed his courfe, and haftily returned home 
to plead the caufe of ideal liberty. Yet in this 
chaos of controverfy, amidft endlefs difputes 
concerning religious and political reformation, 
independency, prelacy, tithes, toleration, and 
tyranny, he fometimes feems to have heaved a 
figh for the peaceable enjoyments of lettered fo- 
litude, for his congenial purfuits, and the more 
mild and ingenuous cxercifes of the mufe. In 
a Letter to Henry Oldenburgh, written in 1654, 
he lays, “ ‘ Hoc cum libertatis adverfariis ino- 
pinatum certamen, dherjts longe et amanioribus 

‘ Preface to his Edition of the SmaUer Poems. 

• Profe- Works, vol. iii. p. 330. ed. 1698. 
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omnino me ftudiis intentum, ad fe rapuit in- 
vitum And in one of his profe-trafts, * ‘ I 
may one day hope to have ye again in a ftill 
time, when there (hall be no Chiding. Not in 
thefe Noifes.’ And in another, having men- 
tioned fome of his (themes for epick poetry and 
tragedy, * of higheft hope and hardeft attempt- 
ing* he adds, y ‘ With what fmall willingnefs 
I endure to interrupt the purfuit of no lefs hopes 
than thefe, and leave a calm and pleafmg folita- 
rinefle, fed with cheerful and confident thoughts, 
to imbark in a troubled fea of noifes and hoarfe 
difputes, from beholding the bright countenance 
of Truth in the quiet and ftill air of delightfull 
ftudies, &c.’ He ftill, however, obftinately per- 
fifted in what he thought his duty. But furely 
thefe fpeculations (hould have been configned 
to the enthufiafts of the age, to fuch reftlefs and 
wayward fpirits as Prynne, Hugh Peters, Good- 
wyn, and Baxter. Minds lefs refined, and fa- 
culties lefs elegantly cultivated, would have been 
better employed in this talk : 

' " 1 * Coarfe complexions, 

* And cheeks of forry grain, will ferve to ply 

• The (ampler, and to teafe the hufwife’s wool : 

# What need a vermeil- tin&ur’d lip for that, 

‘ Love-darting eyes, and trefles like the morn?’ — 


* Apol. Smeftymn. 1642, 

Y Church.Goyemm. B. ii, 1641. 
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He refumed by the way of Rome, though 
fome Mercantile friends had acquaihted him that 
the Jefuits there were forming plots againft him, 
for the liberty of his converfation upon matters 
of religion. He paid little attention to the * ad- 
vice of his friend Sir Henry Wotton, “ to keep 
his thoughts clofe, and his countenance open.” 
Nor did the liberal and polifhed Manfb omit to 
acquaint him, at his departure, that he. would 
have (hown him more confiderable favours, if 
his condud had been lefs unguarded. He is 
fuppofed to have given offence by having vi- 
fited Galileo. And he had been with difficulty 
reltrained from publiekly afferting, within the 
verge of the Vatican, the caufe of Protcflantifm. 
While Milton, however, defended his principles 
without hypocrify, he appears not to have courted 
conteft. When he was queftioned as to his faith, 
he was too honeft to conceal his fentiments, too 
dauntlefs to rclinquifh them. He fluid at Rome 
two months more without fear, and indeed with- 
out mole flat ion. From Rome he proceeded to 
Florence, where he was received with the moft 
lively marks of affedlion by his friends, and 
made a fccond refidence of two months. From 
Florence he vifited Lucca : Then, eroding the 
Apennine, he paffed by the way of Bologna and 


* See the Prtlini. Notes to Cernui, in this edition, vol. v. 

p. iSj. 
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Ferrara to Venice, in w^ich city he fpa$ % 
month, From Venice he took hi? CQurfe through 
Verona, Milan, and along the lake I^empn, to 
Geneya. After fpepding fome time in this city, 
where he became acquainted with * Giovanni 
Diodati, and frederic Spanheirq, he returned 
through France, and came hpme after at) pbfence 
of fifteen months. Mr. Haylcy has admirably 
obferved, that, “ in the relatipn which Milton 
gives himfelf pf his return, tjie name of Geneva 
recalling to his mind one of the moft flandprou? 
of his political adverfaries, he animates fu? n arr 
rative by a folemn appeal to Heayen pn his pn- 
fpotted integrity ; he protefts that, during his 
refidence in foreign feenes, where |icentioufnefs 
was univerfal, his own conduct was perfectly 
irreproachable. I dwell the more zealoufly on 
whatever may elucidate the moral chara&er of 
Milton; becaufe, even among thofe who love 
and revere him, the fplendour pf the poet has ip 
feme meafure eclipfed the merit, of the man ; 
but in proportion as the particulars of his life 
are ftudied with intelligence and candour, his 
virtue will become, as it ought to be, the, friendly 
rival of his genius, and. receive it? due (hare of 
admiration and efteem,” . 

His return happened about the, (time of the 
King’s feepnd expedition againlf the Scots, in 

■ 5cc the Notes on Epitaph > Dam . vol. vi. p, 36 i f , c * 

yoL. 1 . d 
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which his forces under lord Conway were de- 
feated by general Lefley, in the month of Au- 
1639. a Bible, b faid to have been once 
in his. pofleflion, (probably the conftant compa- 
nion of his travels,) is a manufcript remark, 
elated 1639 at Canterbury city, which may 
ferve to fliow the powerful imprellion made on 
his mind, (admitting the authenticity of the re- 
mark,) by this eventful period. “ This year of 
very, dreadful commotion, and I weene will ep- 
foe murderous times of conflicting fight.” The 
date of the year and place may lead us to fuppofe 
that, having landed at Dover, he was on his 
return from his travels to London. The gentle- 
man, Who communicated the intelligence of this 
Bible to the publick, and had been indulged 
with a fight of it, feledted other marginal ota 
fervations which appeared to him remarkable ; 
among which is the following poetical note on 
I. Maccab. xiv. 6. " Now when it was heard 
at Rome, and as far as Sparta, that Jonathan 
was dead, they were very forry 

“ When that day of death (hall come, 

44 ITien ihall nightly (hades prevaile ; 

M Soone (hall love and mufick faMe ; 

41 Soonc die freth tuife’s tender blade 
44 Shall flouiilh on my (leeping (bade.’* 

Hie authenticity of the remarks, 'and of the 
* GcmIomo's Magazine, July 1792, p. 6 ij. 
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Bible having belonged to' ‘Milton,^ 1&8 , indent 
been *queftioned; but Has beeiti defended, : hot 
without confiderabte force, by the communi- 
cator himfclf, and by other writeW’ iti the vsi- 
1 luable tnifeellany, in which the iriforrtiation has 
been given ; to the demonftrations and Corije&urtfc 
of whom I refer the reader. d < 

Before we attend to the buficr fcenes of life, 

, ( 

m which Milton, now returned to his native' 
country, became engaged ; let me be permitted 
to lament that he never executed the fcHfcnie, 
which he once propofed to himfelf in his ani- 
mated lines to Manfo, of * 4 * cmbfelliihirig original 1 
tales of chivalry, of clothing the fabulouS achieve-* 
ments of the early Britiih kings and champions 
in the gorgeous trappings of epick attire.** The 
delight which he had derived from the romances 
of Italy now funk into negleCt j not however 
into forgetfulncfs. In his lateft poems hie fcfcms 
to look back, not without ah eye of fond regard, 
to the more diftinguiihed compofitiohs 6f this 
kind; to the Innamoramento diLancifotto, atid 
Triftano , both by Agoftini ; to; the hiftory of 
the fame heroes, with othCr -knights of' the 
round table, by Trameizirio ; and to the Lan- 

,y . " » ** , \rj.; < < _ . , , , , 

• Gent. Mag. September 179 1 } p. 789. 

‘ a Gent. Mag. 0 &* 179a, p. 900. < And IbftL Mfcg« 
February 1793, p. 106. Gent. Mag. March 1800, p. 199* 

• See Mr. Warton’i Preface to the Smaller Poems. 

d a 
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cilotto affe of Valvafone, the author of UArt- 

. f ' 

1 At his return he heard of the death of his 
belbved friend and fchoolfellow, Charles Diodati, 
And he lamented his lofs in that elegant eclogue, 
the Epftaphium Damonis , which Mr. Warton 
has fuccefsfully defended againft the cold remark 
of Dr. Johnfon . 6 

He now hired a lodging in St. Bride’s Church- 
yard, Fleet-ftrcet ; where he undertook the edu- 
cation of his filler’s fons, John and Edward 
Philips, h “ the firft ten, the other nine years 
of age j and in a year’s time made them capable 
of interpreting a Latin author at fight.” Find- 
ing his houfe not fufficiently large for his library 
and furniture, he took a handfome ‘ garden- 
ljoufe in Aldcrfgate ftreet, fituated at the end of 

r Sec the Inquiry into the Origin of Paradife Loft, p. *8o, 

* Note at the end of the poem, 
k Aubrey 

1 From the Note figned II, in Dr. Johnfon’s Life of Milton, 
Livet *f the Poets, ed. 1 794, vol, i. p. 130, it appears, that there 
were many of thefe garden. b-wfes, i, e. houfes fituated in a garden, 
efpecialiy in the north fuburbs of London ; and that the teem it 
technical, frequently occurring in tlie Athen, and .Fait. Oxop* 
The jpinotaror adds, that the meaning may be colleded from 
the article 1 liomns Fariube, the famous fchcolmaftef ; of whom 
the author fays, that he taught in Goldfmith’s rents, in Cripple! 
gate jariih, behind Rede rofs- ft reef, where were large gardens and 
handfome houfes ; Milton's houfe in Jewin-ftreet was alfo 
gurdtM-hksiff, as we to indeed moft of his dwellings after Jus 
element in London, 
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an entry, that he might avoid the.noife and dis- 
turbance of the ftreet. Here he received into his 
houfe a few more pupils, the Tons, of k his moft 
intimate friends ; and he proceeded, with cheer- 
ful.iefs, in the nobleft employment of mankind, 
that of itiftru&ing others in' knowledge and 
virtue. “As he was fevere on one hand,” fays 
Aubrey, “ fo he was moft familiar and free in 
his converfation to thofe whom he muft ferve 
in his way of education.” His younger nephew 
has related the method of his inftruCtion, and 
the books employed. Of the Latin, the four 
authors concerning hufbandry, Cato, Varro, 
Columella, and Palladius ; Cornelius Celfus, the 
phyfician ; a great part of f liny’s natural his- 
tory j the Architecture of Vitruvius j the Stra- 
tagems of Frontinus; and the philofophical 
poets, Lucretius and Manilius. Of the Greek, 
Heliod j Aratus’s Phenomena and Diofemeia; 
Dionyfius Afer de fitu orbis j Oppian’s Cynege- 
ticks and Halieuticks ; Quintus Calaber’s poem 
of the Trojan war, continued from Homer j 
Apollonius Rhodius’s Argonauticks ; and itl 
profe Plutarch’s Placita philofophorum, and of 
the Education of children j Xenophon’s Cyro- 
psedia and Anabafis ; Ilian’s TaCticks ; and the 
Stratagems of Polyasnus, Nor did this appl/ca- 

* See the Note on Lawes’i Dedication of Count to Lord 
vol. y, p. 177. 

d 3 
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tionr to the Greek and Latin tongues impede the 
Cultivation of the chief oriental languages, the 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriack, fo far as to go 
through the Pentateuch, to make a good entrance 
into the Targum or Chaldee paraphrafe, and to 
underftand feveral chapters of St. Matthew in 
the Syriack Teftatpent ; befides the modern lan- 
guages, Italian and French ; and a knowledge of 
mathematicks and agronomy. The Sunday ex- 
Crcife for his pupils was, principally, to read a 
chapter of the Greek Teilament, and to hear his 
learned expofition of it : to which was added 
the writing, from his dictation, fome part of a 
fyftem of divinity, which he had colk&ed from 
the abkft divines who had written upon the fub- 
jed. From the rigid attention which fuch a 
fyftem required he occafionally relaxed; and 
once in three or four weeks the hard ftudy and 
fpare diet, of which he was an eminent example 
to his pupils, gave way to the regale of a gaudy 
day with fome young gentlemen of bis acquaint- 
ance; the chief of whom, fays his nephew, 
“ were Mr. Alphry and Mr. Miller, the beaus 
of thofe times, but nothing near fo bad as thofc 
now-a^days 1” Thefe were the feafons in which 
Milton “ refolvcd to drench in mirth that, after, 
i to repenting draws,” and in which he would not 
forfeit his pretenfions of admiflion into the train 
of the true Euphrofyne ; 
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— . « h thy right ha»d-lc*d wkh 0** 

44 The mountain-nymph, ftveet Liberty ; 

“ And, if I give thee honour due, \ 

44 Mirth, admit me of thy crew ; 

’ 44 To live with her, and five with l hoe, 

“ La unreprcrved pleafuret free.” 

In feems uncandid in Dr. Jahnfon to hate 
ridiculed the acadetnick iriftitutiohs of Milton 
with the title of the “ •wonder-werkiiif^csAettif , ** 
becaufe no man very eminent for knowledge 
proceeded from it, and becaufe Philips’s fiha^ 
hiftory of poetry is its only genuine product 
The merit of Milton's intention cannot' be de- 
nied, however the mode of education, which he 
purfued, may perhaps be juftly thought imprac- 
ticable. His nephew, with great fpirit and af- 
fedtion, obferves that, if his pupils 1 “ had re- 
ceived his documents with the famd acutcnefs 
of wit and apprehenfion, the fame induftry, ala- 
crity, and third after knowledge, as the Ini 
ftrudtor was indued with, what prodigies of Wit 
and learning might they have' proved f The 
fcholars might, in fome degree,* hatve come near 
to the equalling of thd Mafter, or at leaf! have in 
fome fort made good what hfrfeemstb predidf 
in the clofe of an elegy he made in the fe- 
venteenth year of his age, upon the death of* one 
of his filter's children-, a daughter , Who died in 
herinfancy: 
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* Theft thou* the mother of fo fweet a child; 

* Htffalfe-imagin’d lofc ceafe to lament* 

* And wifely learn tb curb thy fofrows wild ; 

4 This if thoti do; hd will art offspring give; 

^’iTRatj to the World’S laft end; fhall make thy name to live/ ** 

* But, though thus employed in the education of* 
ydifth, Miltort now began to facrifice his time to 
fW harfh and crabbed employment of tontro>. 
Vcrfy, Iri^i 641 the clamour ran high againft 
the biftidps, and in that clamour he joined, by 
publifhing a treatife* Of Reformation , in two 
books } being willing to aflift the Puritans in 
their defigns againft the eftablifhed Church, whd, 
as he informs us in his Second Defence , were in* 
feriour to the bifhops in learning! • We are to 
recoiled: that Milton had before attacked the 
epifcopal clergy, and had even anticipated the 
execution of Archbifliop Laud, in his Lycidas , 
written before he was twenty-nine years old. 
The antipathy, then clothed in an allegorick veil, 
now burft into exprefttons of elaborate and urn 
difguifed invedive, Of the innovations, caufed 
in the ceremonies of the Church by Laud, and 
which excited the animadverfron of Milton, it 
fnay not be improper here, to obferve, that it has 
been “ faid by a great fcholar, and moft excellent 
hiftOrian in ecclefiaftical no lefs than in civil 
matters, that every ceremony, of which Laud 
Enforced the obfervation, is to be found in the 

** Ste the Eurdp*. Magttih^ y6U fcxviii. p. 379a 
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Htual df Andrews, bifHop of Wincheftef, who 
Was ftyled theantipapifticalprelate* Laud, in 
his fpeech delivered at the Star-Chamber, when 
he palled judgement, on Baftwick, Burton* and 
Prynne, thus vindicates himfelf, p« 4> *V* 1 

can fay it clearly and .truly as in the pjrelebP^ oC 
God, I have done nothing, as. a prelate, to the 
uttermoft of what I am confcious, but with,, a 
fingle heart, and with a fmcere intention for the 
good government and honour of the Church, and 
the maintenance of the orthodox truth' and reli* 
gion of Chrift profelfed, eAablifhed, and tnain^r 
tained, in this Church of England* For my we 
of this Church, the reducing of it into order, the 
upholding of the externall worlhip of God m it* 
and the felling of it to the rules of its firft re*- 
formation, are the caufes (and the foie caufes, 
whatever are pretended,) of this malicious Jiomc f 
which hath lowred fo black upon me, and fomc of 
my brethren * And in the meane time they, which 
are the only or the chief innovators of the Chrik 
tian world, having nothing to fa y, accufe us of 
innovation ; they themfelves and theircompjiccs 
in the meane time being th cgregttf innmlatyrs 

• •• A Speech Jelirtrtd in tie Statte.Ciambfcr, oil Wednrfdajr 
the of Jane, mdcxxxtii* at the cenfiir&of John 'Baft *ick* 
Henry. 6urtoo« and William Prion; concerning* intended, Inno* 
vatiofn in the Church. By the molt reverend father in God^ 
Wlhiam, 1 . Archfcuh op of Canterbury. 'Ldudon, printed by 
R* Badger* 1637.' 
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that the Chriftian world hath almaft ever known. 
I deny not but others have fpread more dangerous 
errors in the Church of Chrift ; but no men, in 
any age of it, have been more guilty of innova- 
tion than they, while themfelves cry out againft 
it: Qpis tulerit Gracchos ? And I faid wel, Qu{s 
tulerit Gracchos ? For ’tis moft apparent to any 
man that will not winke, that the intention <f 
theft men , and their abettors, was and is to raife 
a /edition; being as great incendiaries in the State 
(where they get power) as they have ever been in 
‘ the Church ; Novatian himfelfe hardly greater. 
Our maine crime js (would they all Ipeake out, 
as fomc of them do,) that we are biihops ; were 
we not fo, fomc of us might be as paflable as 
■other men.” To thofe, who would examine 
attentively the ecclefiaftical controverfy of this 
period, I recommend the perufal of the whole 
fpeech. 

In 1641, the eloquent Hall, bifhop of Nor- 
wich, having publifhed an Humble Remonf ranee. 
in favour of Epifcopacy, five minifters, under 
the title of Smeiiymnuus, a word formed from the 
firft letters of their 0 names, wrote an Anfwery 
of which Archbifhop Ufher publifhed a Confu- 

• Stephen Marfhall, fedmtmd Calamy, Thomas Young (Mil, 
ton f « preceptor), Matthew Newcomen, and William Spinftow/ 
the initial letter of whofe Chriftian name is-qoaintly divided, in' 
order to prodnee this celebrated word 1 This is to be enumerated 
among the few playful tricks of fanaticifm* 
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tat i on . To this Confutation Milton replied in 
ids Treatife Of Prehtical Epifcopacy. And, 
although he has ungracefully claffed the arch- 
biftop’s Confutation with “ fome late trcatifes, 
one •whereof goes under the name of James, Lord 
Liftop of Armagh,” he has, in his next publi- 
cation, complimented the excellent prelate for his 
learning. With fuch an adverfary as Ufter, in- 
deed, which of the Smeflymnuahs would Lave 
dared to cope ? This enterprife none could partake 
with Milton. Vehement as he was in his reply 
to the two biftops, he alfo enlarged this topick 
of puritanical zeal in another performance, en- 
titled The Reafon of Church Government urged 
again/ Pre/aty, in two books. And, biftop Hall 
having publifted A Defence of the Humble Re - 
monjl ranee, he wrote Animadverfons upon it. Thefe 
trcatifes were the fruits of his prejudice againft 
the eftabhfted Church in 1 64 1 . From the third 
treatife, The Reafon of Church Government , we 
derive fome knowledge of his literary proje&s, 
and of the opinion he entertained of his own 
abilities j expreffed, as Dr. Johnfon well obferves, 
not with oftentatious exultation, but with calm 
confidence j with a promife to undertake Some- 
thing, he yet knows not what, that may be or 
ufe and honour to his country. The whole pal- 
fage, from which Dr. Johnfon has cited a fmali 
part as a fervid, pious, and rational plodgc of the 
Paradife Loft, however well known to the ad- 
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mirers of the poet, is too fublime and mttfeftttur 
tt) be read again and again without renewed *p| 
emcreafed delight. “ ? Time ferveS not now, 
and, perhaps, I n\ight feem too profufc to give 
any certain account of what the mind at home, 
in the fpacious circuits of her mufing, hath 
liberty to propofe to herfelf, though of higheft 
hope and hardeft attempting j whether that epick 
form, whereof the two poems of Homer, and 
thofe other two of Virgil and Taffo, areadiffufe, 
and the book of Job a brief, model ; or whether* 
the rules of Ariftotle herein are ftri&ly to be kept, 
or nature to be followed ; which in them that 
know art, and ufe judgement, is no tranfgreflion, 
but an enriching of art t and laftly, what king 
or knight, before the Conqueft, might be chofen, 
in whom to lay the pattern of a chriftian hero* 
And as Taffo gave to a prince of Italy his choice, 
whether he would command him to write of 
Godfrey’s expedition againft the infidels, Beli- 
farius againft the Goths, or Charlemain againft 
the Lombards ; if to the inftind: of nature, and 
the emboldening of art, aught may be trufted, and 
that there be nothing adverfe in our climate, or 
the fate of this age, it haply would be no ralh- 
jaefs, from an equal diligence and inclination, to 
prelent the like after in our ancient ftories.* Or 
.whether thofe dramatick conftitutions, wherein 

* Introdufliioo to the fecond Book. 
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Sophocles and Euripides reign, (hall, be found 
more doctrinal and exemplary t© a nation.— Or, 
jf occafion lhall lead, to imitate thofe' magnifick 
odes and hymns, wherein Pindarus and Calli- 
machus are in molt things worthy. But thofe 
frequent fongs throughout the Law and Pro*- 
.phets, beyond all thefe, not in their divineargu- 
ment alone, but in the very critical art of Com- 
pofition, may’be eafily made appear over all the 
kinds of lyrick poefy to be incomparable. Theft 
abilities, wherefoever they be found, are the in* 
fpired gift of God, rarely beftowed, but yet to 
fome (though moft abufe) in every nation ; and 
are of power, befidcs the office of a pulpit, to 
inbreed and cherilh in a great people the feeds of 
viftue and publick civility, to allay the pertur* 
bations of the mind, and fet the affeCtions in 
right tunej to celebrate in glorious and lofty 
hymns the throne and equipage of God’s Al- 
mightinefs, and what he works, and what he 
fuffers to be wrought, with high providence in 
his church ; to fin g victorious agonies of mar- 
, tyrs and faints, the deeds and triumphs of juft 
and pious nations doing valiantly throligh faith 
againft the enemies of Chrift; to deplore the 
general relapfes of kingdoms and ftates front 
juftice and God’s true worfhip, Laftly, what* 
foeyer in religion js holy and fublime, in virtue 
amiable of grave^ whatsoever hath paffion or ad- # 
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mifsttidtt in all the changes of that, which is 
called fortune from without, or the wily fubtle- 
tfes and refluxes of man’s thoughts from within j 
all thefe things, with a folid and treatable fmooth- 
ncfs to paint out and defcribe, teaching over the' 
whole book of fandtity and virtue, through all 
the inftances of example, with fuch delight, to 
thofe efpecially of foft and delicious temper, who 
will not fo much as look upon Truth herfelf, 
Unlefs they fee her elegantly dreft ; that whereas 
the paths of honefty and good life appear how 
rugged and difficult, though they be indeed eafy 
and pleafant, they will then appear to all men 
both eafy and pleafant, though they were rugged 
and difficult indeed. — 

“ The thing which I had to fay, and thdfe 
intentions, which have lived within meevcr fin&! 
I’ could conceive myfelf any thing worth to my 
country, I return to crave excufe that urgent 
reafoo hath pluckt from me by an abortive and 
iore-'dated difcovery j and the accomplishment of 
them lies not but in a power above man’s to 
promife j but that none hath by more ftudiouS 
ways endeavoured, and with more unwearied 
ipirit that none (hall, that 1 dare almoft aver of 
myfelf; as far as life and free leifare will’ extend. 
Neither do I think it (hame to covenant with any 
knowing reader that for fdme few years yet 1 
jn&y go on truft with him toward the payment 
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of what I am now indebted, as being a work not 
to be raifed from the heat of youth, or the va- 
pours of wine, like that which flows at wafte 
from the pen of fome vulgar amorift, or the 
trencher fury of a rhyming parafite; nor to be 
obtained by the invocation of dame Memory arid 
her Siren daughters * but by devout prayer to 
that eternal Spirit, who can enrich with all utter-* 
ance and knowledge, and fends out his Seraphim 
with the hallowed fire of his altar to touch arid 
purify the lips of whom he pleafes : to this muft 
be added induftrious and feleCt reading, fteady 
obfervation, infight into all feemly and generous 
arts and affairs ; till which in fome meafure be 
compafled at mine own peril and coft I refufe not; 
to fuftain this expectation from as many as are 
not loth to hazard fo much credulity upon the 
bcft pledges that I can give them. Although it 
nothing content me to have difclofed thus much 
before hand j but that I truft hereby to make it 
manifeft with what fmall willingnefs I endure to 
interrupt the purfuit of no lcfs hopes than thefe,: 
and leave a calm and pleafing folitarinefs, fed 
with cheerful and confident thoughts, to imbark 
. in a troubled Tea of noife and floarfe difputes, put 
from beholding the bright countenance of Truth, 
iri the quiet and flill air of delightfull ftudies.” ; 

; In 1642 he doled the controvcrfy with an! 
Apology for JSmeflymnuut, in anfwer to the Cm*. 
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futation 'of his Animdverjions , written, as * ho 
fupppfed, by bifhop Hall qr his fon. He thought 
alt this while, fays Dr. Newton, that h? was 
vindicating eccleliaftical liberty, Yet he has con-r 
feffed, that he was not difpqfed to “ a this man, 
per of writing, wherein knowing myfelf inferiour 
to myfelf, led by the genial power of nature to 
, anqther talk, I have the ufe, as I may account it, 
but of my left hand/* J'bis left hand, indeed, 
has recorded too many fentiments which we muft 
rejedt, too many exprefliops which we muft la- 
ment, By his afperity the repulfive form of 
puritapifrq js rendered more hideous and dif- 
guftjng, and the caufe which he would fupport 
is weakened, 

At Whitfuntide in 1643, and in his thirty, 
fifth year, he married Mary, the daughter of 
Richard Powell, a gentleman who refided at 
Foreft Hill near Shotover in Oxfordlhire, and 
was a juftice of the peace for the county. He 
brought his bride to London j who, after living 
only a few weeks with him, obtained his confent 
to accept the invitation of her friends to fpend 
the remaining part of the fummer with them in 
the country. He gave her perm i (lion to ftay tilj 
^Michaelmas ; but lhe declined to return at the 
expiration of that period. The vilit to her friends 
was, in fadt, only a pretence for conjugal de- 

* Introduftion to the fecond Book of his Reafon of Church 
Government. 
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fertion. This delation has been imputed, by 
Philips, to the different principles of the two 
families. Her relations, he tells us, “ being 
generally addided to the Cavalier party, and 
fome of them poffibly ingaged in the King’s 
fcrvice, (who by this time had his head quarters 
at Oxford, and was in fome profped of fucoef$,) 
they began to repent them of having matched 
the cldeft daughter of the family to a perfon fo 
contrary to them in opinion; and thought it 
would be a blot in their efcutcheon, whenever 
that Court fhould come to flourifh again : how* 
ever, it fo incenfed our author, that he thought 
it would be difhonourable ever to receive her 
again after fuch a repulfe.” The fame biographer 
intimates, that (he was averfe to the philofophick 
life of Milton, and fighed for the mirth and 
jovialnefs to which (he had been accuftomed in 
Oxfordfhire. And Aubrey relates, that Ihe 
“ ' was brought up and bred where there was a 
great deal of company and merriment, as dancing, 
&c. ; and, when fhe came to live with her huf- 
band, fhe found it folitary, np company came to 
her, and fhe often heard her nephews cry and 
be beaten. This life was irkfome to her, and 
fo fhe went to her parents. He fent for her home 
after fome time. As for wronging his . bed, I 
never heard the lcafl fufpicion of that ; nor had 
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he of tliat any jealoufie.” He fent for her, how- 
ever, in vain. As all his letters, defiring her to 
return, were unanfwered; fo the meflenger, 
whom he afterwards employed for the fame pur- 
pofe, was difmifled from her father’s houfe with 
contempt. He refolved therefore to repudiate 
her j and, in defence of his refolution, he pub- 
liflied four treatifes, the two firft in 1644, the 
two Lift: in 1 645. The Do Urine and Difcipline 
of Divorce ; The Judgement of Martin Bucer 
concerning Divorce; Tetrachordon, or Expofitions 
upon the four chief Places of Scripture which 
treat of Marriage, or Nullities in Marriage ; and 
Co/ajierion. The laft is a reply to the anonymous 
author of “ An Anfwer to a Book, intituled The 
Doflrine and Difcipline of Divorce , or a Plea for 
Ladies and Gentlewomen, and all other Married 
Women againft Divorce. Wherein both Sexes 
are vindicated from all bondage of Canon Law, 
and other miftakes whatfoever ; and the unfound 
principles of the Author are examined and fully 
Confuted by Authority of Holy Scripture, the 
Laws of this Land, and found Realon. Lond. 
1644.” This pamphlet was licenfcd and recom- 
mended by Mr. Jofcph Caryl, a Prclbytcrian 
divine, and author of a voluminous commentary 
on the book of Job ; whom Milton, in his reply, 
roughly ftigmatizes with repeated charges of 
ignorance, as he alfo ftyles his antagonift, “ a 
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fcrving-man both by nature and by function, an 
idiot by breeding, and a folicitor by preemption!” 
The application of thefe and fimilar terms, in 
thcdifpute, may remind us of the elegant dialogs 
between Nym and Piftol in * King Henry the 
fifth : but there a wife retained, and not a wife 
repudiated, is the caufe of fo much eloquence 1 
There had been another trad written againft 
Milton’s dodrine, which he briefly notices at the 
beginning of his Colajienon, entitled “ Divorce 
at pleafurc.” Nor was he inattentive to the re- 
mark of Dr, Featley, who in the Epifile Dedi- 
catory to his “ Dippers dipt,” publilhed in 1645, 
enumerates, among “ the audacious attempts 
upon Church and State, a TraUate of Divorce, 
in which the bonds of marriage are let loofe to 
inordinate luft, and putting away wives for many 
other caufes befides that which our Saviour only 
approveth, namely, in cafe of adultery.” Milton 
fpeaks contemptuoufly of the author as having 
written an “ equivocating treatife,” and a 9 
44 diving the while himfelf with a more deep 
prelatical malignance againft the prefent State and 
Church-government.” Dr. Johnfon and Mr. 
Warton are miftaken in fuppofmg the new doc- 
trine to have been unnoticed, or negleded : in- 
deed the two Sonnets, which Milton wrote on the 
fame fubjed, feem to difcountenance the opi- 


1 Aft ii. Scene i, 
e % 
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nictt. It certainly was received with ridicule, at 
we learn from Howel’s ' Letter to Sir Edward 
Spencer. But it alfo gave rife to a band, not 
perhaps very formidable, who were called Di» 
‘o&rcers, and even Miltonijis . Pagitt, in his 
“ Defcription of the Heretick9 and Se&aries*’ of 
that period, notices the n former fed with hint, 
who wrote the TraBate of Divorce , at their head. 
The latter title occurs in “ x The Epilogue, 
flawing the Parallell in two Poems, The Return, 
and The Reftauration, Addreffed to her High- 
nCffe the Lady Elizabeth, by C. W. 1 649.” 8vO. 

■ M Porce can bnt in a Rape engage, 

< 44 Tfis choice muft make it Marriage : 

44 Hence a conveyance they contrive, 

44 Which muft on us their caufc derive : 

“‘This muft ittaque, what holds out ftill, 

44 And is impregnable, the Will. 

44 This trruft enchant our confcious hands, 

44 To {lumber in like guilty bands, 

44 While, like the froward Miltonijis 
44 We our old nuptiall knot untwift : 

44 And with the hands, late faith did joyn, 

44 The bill df plain Divorce now hgne.° 

But Milton's innovation was alfo oppofed from 
the pulpit. The prelbyterian clergy had not 

1 Letters, 10th edit. p. 45$. 

1 Hereftography, Ac. 1654. p. 129. See alfo Ibid. p. 77. 
Atid *• A brief defcription Ac. of Phanatiques in generally 1660.” 

r- 1 s- 

* This book was obligingly pointed ont to me by Thomas 
Park, Efq; to whom the literary world is indebted for fome of 
the fweeteft Sonnets in the Englifli language. 
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only caufed him to be fummoned before the Hooft 
of Lords, by whom however he was quickly 
difmifled ; but one of them, in a fermon before 
the Lords and Commons on a faft-day, had en- 
deavoured in vain to excite their indignation 
again!! him. Milton notices this attack in the 
beginning of his Tetrachordon , and thanks the 
auditors for not repenting of what the preacher 
called their fin, the negle&ing to brand his book 
with fome mark of their difpleafure. This op- 
ponent, who has been hitherto unnoticed, was 
Herbert Palmer, B. D. a Member of the Ailemhly 
of Divines, and parliamentary Mailer of Queen's 
College, Cambridge. “ v if any,” fays he to 
his judicial audience, “ plead confidence for the 
lawfulncflfe of polygamy ; (or for divorce for other 
caules than Chrift and his ApolUcs mention; of 
which a “wicked booke is abroad and uncenfurei , 
though deferving to be burnt , whofe author hath 

i I bad examined many tingle fermons of this period, under 
the hope of difeovering the author who had thus publickly 
attacked Milton ; but without fuccefs. I am indebted to my 
liberal friend, Jantea Bindley, Efq ( for pointing out, after a long 
rcfearch alfo, this forgotten difeourfe ; of which I will give the 
title; “ The Glade of God '» Providence towarda his Faithful! 
Onea, Held forth in a Sermon preached to the two Houfea of 
Parliament at Margaret’i Weftminfter, Aug. i j. 1644. being an 
extraordinary day of Humiliation. Wherein it difeovered the 
great failings that the bed are liable unto, &c. The whole k 
•pplyed fpecially to a more careful! obfervation of our late Cove. 
n*nt, and particularly againft the ungodly toleration pleaded for 
***tr frrhnct tf Libtrtjof Cmjcimct, By Herbert Palmer, B. D. he." 

« 3 
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been fo impudent as to fet his name to it, and de- 
dicate it to yourfehes,) or for liberty to marry in- 
ccftuoufly, will you grant a toleration for all 
this f'* Milton now became an enemy to the 
Prelbyterians, whom he before had favoured. 
Notwithftanding their oppofition, however, he 
proceeded to illuftrate his opinion more forcibly 
by paying his addreffes to a young lady of great 
wit and beauty, the daughter of one Dr. Davis, 
with a defign to marry her ! But this define of 
carrying his dodtrine into practice was not coun- 
tenanced by the lady. What is more remarkable, 
the proceeding contributed to effedt a reconcili- 
ation with the difcarded wife. 

In the mean time, Milton purfued his ftudies 
with unabating vigour; and, in 1644, at the 
requeft of his friend, Mr. Samuel 1 Hartlib, pub- 
lifhed his traftate Of Education ; or plan of 
academical inftitution : in which, as he expreffes 
it, he leads his fcholar from Lilly to his com- 
mencing matter of arts. Mr. Warton obferves, 
that ' Milton’s plan has more of ttiow than value. 
“ b Education in England,” Dr. Johnfon has re- 
marked, “ has been in danger of being hurt by 

* Of thic remarkable perfon the reader may find an account, 
written by himfelf, in Kennet’s Regifter, 1718. p. 868. See alfo 
Mr, Warton’s firft edition of Milton's Smaller Poems, p. 1 16, &c, 
A Life of Hartlib is a defideratum in Englifh biography. 

* See hi* firft edition of Milton's Smaller Poems, p. 117. 

* BofwclTs Life of Johnfon, ed. 1799. vol. iii. p. 382. 
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two of its greatcft men, Milton and Locke. 
Milton’s plan is impracticable, and I fuppofe has 
never been tried. Locke’s, I fancy, has been 
tried often enough, but is very imperfedt j it 
gives too much to one fide, and too little to the 
other; it gives too little to literature.” It is 
perhaps not generally known that Milton’s book 
has been tranflated into French. The tranflator 
has bellowed much c eulogium upon the author. 
In the lame year, Milton publilhed his Are- 
opagitica , a Speech for the liberty of unlicenfed 
Printing: perhaps the bell vindication, as Dr. 
Newton obl'erves, that has been publilhed at 

c “ Dans les terns que nous nous promotions de donner ce* 
I/’ttrcs au Public, il nous en eft tombe entre les mains uue de 
Milton , qui n’ a pas encore paru dans notre langue, &c. — Ricnnc 
fait taut d* honneur d P Anglcterre que de voir que U plus grand 
foeU } et 1 * un de plus celebres philofophes [Locke], qu' elle ait 
eus, ont aflez fenti de quelle importance ctoit P education des 
enfans, pour s’ cn occuper ferieufement.-— Dans cette Lett re il eft 
aife de s' appercevoir que 9' a ete un des plus ffavans homines qui 
ayent vccu. C'eft par cette vaftc erudition, joint d un heureux 
genie, qu' il eft devenu le plus grand de tous les poctes modernes. 
Auffi fon Paradis Perdu n' eft-il pas l’ ouvrage de fa jeunefle : 
Pcut.&re alors en avoit.il con9u P idee ; mais avant que de P 
executer, il avoit vecu avec les hommes, il avoit connu P ufage 
et la puiflance des paffiom, il avoit P efprit orne de la connoiflance 
de toutes les fcicnces Sc de tous les arts. Sam examiner ft la 
manlere d’ clever la jeunefle que Milton propofe eft aifec i reduire 
en pratique ; il eft fur que fon plan eft rejnpii de vfies tr^s.fines Sc 
tr&s.fages, Sc qu* il paroit contenir tout ce qui eft neccflaire pour 
former un citoyen utile & fa parrie & agreable d la focietc. M 
Lettres fur L' Education des Princes. Avec une Lettre de Mil- 
ton, dec, 174 6. Preface, pp. lxxv, lxxix, 
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any time, or in any . language, of that liberty 
which is the balls and fupport of all other liber- 
ties, the liberty of the prefs. But the candid 
Critick adds, that it produced not the delired 
effedt ; for the Prelbyterians were as fond of ex- 
erciling the licenfmg power, when they got it 
into their own hands, as they had been clamorous 
before in inveighing againft it, while it was in 
the hands of the Prelates. 

His father having come to live with him, after 
the furrender of Reading to the Earl of Eflex in 
1643, and his fcholars now encreafing, he re- 
quired a larger houfe; before his removal to 
which, he was furprifed, at one of his ufual 
vifits to a relation in the lane of St, Martin’s-le- 
grand, to fee his wife come from another room, 
and beg forgivenefs on her knees. The interview 
on her part had been concerted. The declining 
Hate of the royal caufe, and confequently of her 
father’s family, as well as the intelligence of 
Milton’s determination to marry again, caufed 
her friends to employ every method to re- unite 
the infulted hulband and difobedient wife. It 
was contrived that (he Chould be ready, when he 
came, in another apartment. Fenton, in his 
elegant (ketch of the poet’s life, judicioufly re- - 
marks, that “ d it is not to be doubted but an 

4 Prefixed to tut edition of Paffdifc Loft, firft publithod iq 
>7 
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interview of that nature, fo little expelled, muft 
wonderfully affclt him: and perhaps the itn- 
preflion* it made on his imagination contributed 
much to the painting of that pathetick fcene in 
Paradift Loft, in which Eve addrdles hcrfelf to 
Adam for pardon and peace. At the interceflion 
of his friends who were prefent, after a fhort re- 
luCtance, he generoufly facrificed all his refent- 
ment to her tears : 

■■ ‘ Soon his heart relented 

‘ Towards her, his life fo late, and foie delight, 

* Now at his feet fubmilfive in diftrefs.’ 

And after this re-union fo far was he from re- 
taining an unkind memory of the provocation* 
which he had received from her ill conduit, that, 
when the king’s caufe was entirely opprelfed, 
and her father who had been altive in his loyalty 
was expofed tofequeftration, Milton received both 
him and his family to protection and free enter- 
tainment, in his own houfc, till their affairs were 
accommodated by his interelt in the victorious 
faction.” Mr. Powell, however, feems to havo 
fmarted feverely for his attachment to the royal 
party. I obferve, in the “ Catalogue of the 
Lords, Knights, and Gentlemen, that have com- 
pounded for their Eftates,” printed at London in 
*655, that he was thus branded as well as fined : 
" Richard Powcl, Delinquent, per John Pye, Efqj 
5761 . 1 as. 3d.” And his houfe had been before 
feized by the rebels. 
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At the’ time of Milton’s reconciliation with 
his wife, it was fettled that (he (hould refide in 
the houfe of a friend, till his new manfion, 
which he had procured in * Barbican, was ready 
for the reception of his encreafed houfhold. 
When it is confidered that Milton cheerfully 
opened his doors to thofe who had treated him 
with indignity and breach of faith ; to a father, 
who, according to the poet’s f Nuncupative Will, 
never paid him the promifed marriage portion of 
a thoufand pounds, and to a mother, who, ac- 
cording to Wood, had encouraged the daughter 
in her perverfenefs ; vve cannot but accede to 
Mr. Haylcy’s conclufion, that the records of 
private life exhibit not a more magnanimous 
example of forgivenefs and beneficence. They 
are fuppofed to have left him loon after the death 
of his father, who ended a long life in 1647 ; 
and whofe declining days had been foothed by 
every attention of a truly affe&ionatc fon. 

While Milton experienced the mortification of 
conjugal defertion, and was immerfed in ela- 
borate difcuffions conneded with his misfortune, 
he was not . without mental amufement. His 
leifure hours often patted fmoothly away in 

• See the Note on Lawes’s Dedication of Comm > vol. v, p. 
* 77 * - 

♦ Subjoined to this account of the Life. In the Notes on the 
Will Mr. Warton relates feveral particulars concerning Mr, 
Powell. 
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vifits to a lady of the mod engaging talents and 
converfation, the daughter of the Earl of Marl- 
borough j to whom, as to her hulband Captain 
Hobfon, a very accomplilbed gentleman, his 
company was peculiarly acceptable. His tenth 
Sonnet, inferibed to this difeerning lady, is a 
grateful acknowledgement of his efteem. His 
time alfo had been employed in collecting to- 
gether his early poems, both Englilh and Latin, 
for the prefs. They were firft publifhed by 
Humphrey Mofeley, the general publilher of 
the poets of his day, in 1645 * who tells us . in 
his Addrefs to the Reader, that “ the author’s 
more peculiar excellency in thefe ftudies was too 
well known to conceal his papers, or to keep me; 
from attempting to follicit them from him. Let 
the event guide itfclf which way it will, I (hall 
del'erve of the age, by bringing into the light as 
true a birth as the Mufes have brought forth 
fince our famous Spencer wrote j whofe poems 
in *hefe Englilh ones are as rarely imitated, as 
fweetly excelled.” Mofeley was not more dil- 
cerning than Milton was model!:. But modefty 
was a principal feature in Milton’s character. 
He affixed only his initials to Lycidas : he ac- 
knowledged, with hefitation, Cotnus. It is rather 
furprifing, that Mr. Warton (hould have ‘af- 
fined that, for feventy years after their firft 

* In 1116 Prcfaces to both hi* Edition* cf the Smaller Poem*. 
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publication, he recollects no mention of thefo 
poems in the whole fuccefiion of Englilh lite- 
rature ; and that the quantity of an hemifticb, 
quoted from them, i$ not to be found in the Col- 
lections of thofe who have digcfted the Beauties 
orPhrafes of the Englifh Poets from 1655 to 
1738 inclufively. It is my duty pofitively to 
affert that in the edition of Poole’s Englijh Par* 
naJJ'us , or Help to Englijh Poejte, published in 
1677, there are h few pages in which quotations 
may not be found from Milton’s poetry. In the 
preface alfo to Ayres’s Lyrick Poems, publilhed 
in 1687, Milton is thus noticed : “ If any one 
quarrel at the oeconomy or ftrudture of thefe 
poems, many of them being Sonnets, Canzons, 
Madrigals, &c. objecting that none of our great 
men, either Mr. Waller, Mr. Cowley, or Mr. 
Dryden, whom it was mod proper to have fol- 
lowed, have ever (looped to any thing of this 
fort; I (hall very readily acknowledge, that, 
being fenfible of my own weaknefs and inability 
of ever attaining to the performance of one thing 
equal to the word piece of theirs, it eafily dif- 
fwaded me from that attempt, and put me on 
this ; which is not without prelident : For many 
eminent peifons have publifhed feveral things of 


Aod* to the credit of Poole 1 * feleflion, I may add that the 
example* are very often taken Jfrom Lj tides , U Alltgr* and U 
Pt*ftroft) and the Odt m tbt Nuthiij* 
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this nature, and in this method, both Tranflatiotvs 
and Poems of their own j as the famous Mr. 
Spencer, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Richard Fanfhaw, 
Mr. Milton, and fome few others : The fuccefs 
of all which, in thefe things, I muft needs fay, 
cannot much be boafted of ; and though I havo 
little reafon, after it, to expcdt credit from thefe 
my flight Mifcellanies, yet has it not dis- 
couraged me from adventuring on what my 
genius prompted me to.” I may further obferve 
that L’ Allegro and II Penferofo appear to have 
fometimes caught the notice of Robert Herrick, 
in his Hefperides, publiflied in 1648 ; and that 
both the eale and imagery of thefe poems are cer- 
tainly copied, in a few inftances, by Andrew 
Marvell, the intimate friend of Milton. I will 
cite a proof from his verfes, entitled The Garden , 
Poems, ed. 1681. p. 49. 

“ Fair Quiet, have I found thee here, 

“ And Innocence, thy filler dear I 
“ Miftaken long, I fought you then 
" In bofie companies of tnen.” 

That we meet with no notices of thefe ex- 
quifite poems in the days of Cromwell, muft be 
imputed to “ the dark and fullen humour of 
the time.” And we may truly apply, to fuch 
negk<ft, the judicious couplet of Milton's 1 hap- 
pieft imitator : 


‘ Cowper, Table-Talk. 
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H Verfe, in the fincfl mould of fancy caff, 
u Wai lumber in an age To void of tafte.” 

In 1 647 Milton removed to a fmaller houfe 
in Holborn, which opened backward into Lin- 
coln’s-Inn fields ; and continued to inftruft a 
few fcholars. Philips tells us, that “ he is much 
miftaken, if there was not about this time a de- 
fign of making him an adjutant-general in Sir 
William Waller’s army. But the new modelling 
of the army proved an obftrudtion to the defign.” 
This perhaps may be doubted, when it is con- 
fidercd that Waller was efteemcd a leader of the 
Prefbyterians againfl the defigns of the Inde- 
pendents. Milton, in his military capacity, could 
not have fcrvcd cordially under a general fo dif- 
pofcd. 

Till the overthrow of the kingly government 
in the death of Charles, his pen appears to have 
been unemployed. It was refumed in order to 
lilencc the outcry, raifed by the Prefbyterians, 
againft the deed of blood ; and to advance the 
interells of the infant commonwealth. It is en- 
titled, “ The Tenure of Kings and Magiji rates, 
proving that it is lawfull, and hath been held fo 
thiough all ages, for any, who have the power, 
to call to account a tyrant, or wicked king ; and, 
after due conviction, to depofe, and put him to 
death j if the ordinary magiftrate have negleCted 
or denied to do it: And that they, who of late 
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fo much blame depofing, are the men that did it 
themfelves, 1649.” Milton Teems to have been 
not correct in his charge. He (hould have added 
the Papifts and Independents, who Were banded 
in firm league againft the Church and the King. 
He remembered however the afliftance which 
was afforded by the Pope, in order to the fub- 
verfion of both, when he wrote his treatife 
Of True Religion four and twenty years after- 
wards; of whom he fays, “ we have (haken 
off his Babylonifh yoke, [who] hath not ceafed 
by his fpies and agents, bulls and emiffaries, 
once to dejlroy both King and Parliament On 
this part of Englifh hiftory it cannot be uninte- 
refting to enlarge. I (hall firft offer an extract 
from “ Foxes and Firebrands ; or a Specimen 
of the danger and harmony of Popery and Se- 
paration attributed by fome to Dr. Nelfon, by 
others to Sir James Ware ; of which a fecond 
edition was publifhed in 1682. “ But that 
which makes the thing plain, is the difeovery 
which was made to Sir William Bofwell by 
Andreas ab Habnerfield ; which was communi- 
cated firft by Sir William to my Lord of Canter- 
bury, and by him tranfmitted to the King then 
at York, Novemb. 1 640. The whole is printed 
by itfelf, and in k Rufhworth’s Colledbions ; and 
is too long here to infert ; but the principal parts 


k Hift. CoHeft. p. z 3x4* 
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and -matter ofcthe plot, was this. That there Was 
* defign on foot, by the Papifts,againft the' 
King and the Archbilhop. > That, to effed this, 
the Scottilh commotions were raifed, and fo- 
mented by the Jcfirits j that they exafperated the 
Engliih Diffenters by the feverity ufed againft 
Pryn, Burton, 'and -Baftwick ; and the Scots, by 
the fears of Popery upon the impolition of the 
Common-Prayer book j that Cuneus or Cou, 
the Pope’s Legate, and Chamberlain a Scot, 
Chaplain and Almoner to Cardinal Richlieir, 
were the great negotiators of this confpiracy; 
and that the defign was to embroil thefe nations 
in a civil war. . The troubles came on fo faft, as 
may well be fuppofed, precipitated for fear of a 
further profecution of this difeovery, that the 
Archbilliop loft his head for refufing a cardinal’s 
hat, and oppofing the Scottilh Covenanters j and 
the King his, becaufe he would not give away/ 
the crown, and put down the mitre, by granting: 
toleration, pp. 50, 51.” It was one of- the 
threats of the Covenanters, that “ the Enemyi 
ftiould be forced either to give Liberty of Con- 
fidence to the Catholkks, or put themfelves in, 
danger of fofing all, p. 48.’' Other proofs of the 
'combination might be added. /The following- 
is too curious, and Ux>. well authenticated, to 

1 See more particularly Kennet*i Regifter, 1728, pp. 539, 54.0, 
And Lord Stxafonk’a Utttn, 74. 
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here omitted. It is from the pen of Dr. Bar- 
grave, whofe manufcript I have “ already no- 
ticed ; and who, I may add, was particularly 
acquainted with Holltenius, one of Milton's 
friends. Being at Rome, he fays, “ Cardinal 
Roll'd ft was lhewed to me to take more perti- 
culcr notice of him, becaui'e that he had binn 
allmoft 3 yeares in England the Popes Nuntio 
Incognito, as you may finde in 
the Italian Hiftorian mentioned in n Conte BU 
the margent. f»ccione Dell# 

“ All °* l6 39 The « a "‘ued SinghUww, 
(fayth he) at London, to refide at i*. 1653. 

the Court as a gentleman traueler, P* *7* 
fent by Cardinal Barberino, but 
effectually he was the Popes Nun- 
tio, by name Charles Rofletti, an 
Earle by birth ; whoe had taken 
vpon him the Church habite of a 
Prelate j whoe was of a greatc 
fpirit, aCtiue, and prudent) able 
to vndertake bufinefs of the greateft 
difficultie, He was valerous of 
heart, had a learned tongue, was 
quick in parts, in breif he was 
fuch an one, that his fellow could 
not be fownde in all the Court of 
Rome. His letters were dated at 

a See before, p. xxriii. 

VOt. I, f 
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Rdrrie tHd i6‘\ of April! : (aftd ,; 
then tnf Author tettetftf usa feefef 
that Wd aVd not to' know, vhzr.) 
And becaufe that Hi England he 
Woar'e a Sectdar habit*, and took*' 
tpoit hiriv rto other natrte but of 
Conte RofTetti, therefore I Witt 
allfo hide, wherd I feme' oeeafiOA 1 
to mention ftirh, his edckliaffieatt 
title of MOnfignote, and glue him 
p. 1 9 . onely the title of his noble fatWtfy. 
Vpoti his cotnrrirfig to Cotirt, 
and being eourteoufBy receiued, all' 
things went Well with- the Ro: 
GathoHcks ; and thofe Preifts, that 
by law were to be pwtilhed with 
Dcathv werd onely baroihed. This 
was the Spring time of the Gather 
lick Religion in that kingdoms,- 
which JiortJhed by the fwtett fatior- 
aS/t b/ajls' of tile Conte Rojfetii ! 
Vpon this libels went abowt that 
p. ji. the King and- Arehbilhop were 
Popifh &c j. whcrevpon the Arch-> 
bifliop aduifcd the King to rid- his 
Court of the Ronton MiniftCrsy 
ahrd- to renCw 1 the' rigour of the 
law. The Conte Roffettr, hearing 
of this, wold not hide the Jnterefle 
for which he was at London ; but. 
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Vpon this occafion, being made 
More vigOroufe of courra'ge in this 
time of daihger, thought that now 
in oppofMnety vvas giuen him to 
captiudte the Kings foul , and to 
tondud him to the Catholick 
fayth’ ! vpon' which he broke his 
nitnd <5 to a confident Courtier of 
fheires, whoe yet doubted how to 
effed it. Rofletti, having bin per- 
fwaded by the Queene to write to 
the Pope for aboWt an iooooo lb 
fterling to fupplie the Kings ne- 
defleties, His Holinefs his ahfwer 
WaS, TW the P 6 pe was very p. 31. 
ready t& fupply the King fo foorie 
as eueV he lhold declare him felfe 
a Catholick, the oriely auaylablc 
rileafics to lofen the chaines of the 
Treafurieof the Caftle of S* Angelo 
at 1 Rome. But 1 , for a King that 
fliould tume to the bofome of the 
Church, he would lay hands vpon 
that Sacred Treaforie, otherwife 
(hut vp ahd iriperietrable & c. — 

Whfrednri may reade a great e 
irianyJritrOegues abowt the lend- 
ing of this riioriy, arid how refo- p. 3*, 33- 
lUtely the King withftood theire 
attenlpts, arid how Roffetti afialted 

f 2 
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the two Archbifhops to rcturrte 
to the Roman Fayth. And then 
1>. 34- we haue mention of Roffetti’s let- 
ter to the King to perfwade him 
to turn Papift. But he finding His 
Ma: ti( vnmooveable and firme as 
a Rock, that ftrongly refifteth the 
fury of ftormes and tempefts, hau- 
ing his Faith fixed and faftned to 
a more fure foundation ; this La- 
p. 35. tent Nuntio gaue ouer his fruitlefs 
Hefigne. Finding (faith my Au- 
thor) that he gaue light vnto the 
llinde, that he fpake to one that 
mas de aft, and , as the prouerb hath 
it, wold with water wajh a black - 
more white, the (Latent) Nuntio 
forfooke him; and Role owt of 
England (for fcare of the Parlia- 
ment that fented him) by the help 
of Sig T . Giuftiniano the Venetian 
Imbafi'ador, and at his comeing to 
Rome fu decor ato della Porpora 
Vaticana . 

“ Though he tyas forced to be 
gonn, yet the effetfs.of his Nun- 
tiatiire lafted all the Ciuill Warr,, 
cfpecially amongft the Irilh Re- 
p. ♦+• ' bells, To di^ooue the calomny 
that was say fed upon the King 
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(probably both by Papift and Pref- 
(byterians) he vfed all the meanes 
he could to lhew that he was a 
cordiall Proteftant, . as is feene by 
his mony then coyned. So in the 
feuerall Speeches that he made at 
the head of his Arrtiy, one of 
them, fayth my Author, hath this 
paflage — 4 If I tooke a wife of p. 80. 
an other Religion being of the 
Roman Faith, it was with a Uni- 
verfall Confcnt : If the Lord Rof- 
fetti came to my Court, J ufed 
him covirteoufly, as a noble man 
and a ftrainger, as it is fitt for 
Princes to doe, and yet vpon onely 
fufpition, and not guilt of any 
wrong to England, I fent hint • 
away.’ — My Author in apother 
place, fpeaking of the death of p. 
Archbimop Land on the Scaffold, 
by way of fcoflfe fayth — It had 
bin better for him to baue turned 
Catholick , and (o baue go/in to. 

Rome , (is be bad binn aduifed, by 
the prudent counfell of the Popes 
zelous Nuntio, Rofetti, now a Car- 
dinal/ ! And, fpeaking of our 
Kings death, he hath this paf- 


Vrix 


p. 177- 
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jage : — His death was foretould (fo 
long agoe as wh en he was Po li ce 
of Wales ) when be was in S^ain^, 
where he, going to vijit a holy 
JJunne, whoe was much ejleemed 
for her fanUety ; 'jhee foretold bin 
that, if he did not hearken to the 
infpirations of that light which his 
gardian Angell Jhold infmti him in, 
he Jhold dye. a miferable death , and 
mine all Hois progeny I ^his An- 
gell was Cardinal Rossetti, 
whoe by his jrequcnt infpirations, 
not intemall, but to the eare qpd 
the eye, by the voice and by writ- 
ings, by his eloquent apd ange r 
licall fuggeftions, indeavoured his 
conuerfion to the (patholick Faith ! 
Card: RoiTetti an Angel in prac- 
tice ! Greate M^Jnifter of the Pope, 
and an Angel by his ofpce, as be- 
ing a A luntio, or If eJJ'enger ; ^ zc- 
ldus NuntioJ Whence it is no 
maruell, if what tl|e holy bjunne j 
foretold had its cf^ed ! 

** C^ard: Barberinq at Rome ; 
This^ Man his Agent /6^; Card: 
Mazarino in France ; And Gio: 
Rinuccini Archbidiop of Kjrn>o in 
Italy, and^ the Popes Nuntio in 
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Ireland ; were the Popifh Ecclefi- 
alticks, that tby the helpc of the 
/efuites, in ail probabilety, were 
the men that ruined the King and 
Kingdome voder the new name 
and Cheate of janmNnENTi 
I being tould beyond Sea by 
Muncks and Fryar6 that I might 
heart Mafs where I wold among 
the Independents ; that Word iig- 
nefying onely Independent os t» 
the Church of England but De- 
pendent at to the Church of Rome: 
and fo our warr was a watr of Re- 
ligion to bring in Popery, and the 
King was a true martyr (that died 
for his Religion) in reuenge for 
the death of the Queene of Sqotts, 
his grandmother.” 


This acute traveller relates alfo that he was 
at Rome, on his fourth vilit to that city, when 
Charles the fecond was reftored ; which event, 
he lays, “ to my knowledge, was to the great 
greife of the Triple Crowne and College of Car- 
dinals, who thought to have binn Mafters of 
England.” In anqther page he cites the Italian 
author, already mentioned, to Ihow that “ Charles 
the firft fufpedted Mazzarin'o and the ImbalTador 
of France to have had a hand in his troubles.* 4 . ; 

f 4 
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♦ From thefe communications, which the fubjed 
ofMilton’s book induced me to make, I pais 
on to notice his next publication in 1649; 
•which was “ Obfervatbns on the Articles of 
■Peace between James Earl of Ormond, for King 
Charles I. on the one hand, and the Iriih Pa- 
pifts and Rebels on the other, &c. And Animad- 
yerfions on the Scotch Prejbytcry at Belfaft.” 
The new qrder of things feemed to be threatened 
by the. defertion of the Scotch Preibyterians to 
the ftandard of Ormond ; and he, made thefe 
remarks to obviate the danger. He next entered 
upon his Hijlory of England ; of which he had 
written four books, when, without expedancy 
or folicitation of preferment, he was invited by 
the Council of State to be Latm Secretary ; as 
they had determined neither to write to others 
abroad, nqr to receive any anfwers, except in that 
language, which was common to them all. 
Their choice cquld not have fallen upon a more 
perfed mailer of Latin ity. Dr. Newton wiflies 
that fucceeding princes had followed this ex- 
ample of Latin correfpondence j becaufe, “ in 
.the opiniop °f very wife men, the univerfality 
of the French language will make way for the 
, univerfality of the French monarchy.’* It may 
btfifddcd, that Milton {iimfeif Has. countenanced 
the opinion : “ Then began the Engliih to lay 
afide their own ancient cuitom6*.and in mahy 
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things to imitate French manners j the great 
peers to fpeak French in their houfes, in French 
to write their bills and letters, as a great piece 
of gentility, alhamed of their own : a prefage of 
their fubjeflion Jhortly to that people , whofe 
falhions and language they affefledfo jlavijhly V* 
That monarchy, whofe univerfality the general 
adoption of her language had been expe&ed to 
promote, has been itfelf overthrown. To the 
wider cxtenfion of thofe forms of government, 
which have fucceeded in that country, the af- 
fc&ation of her falhions and manners perhaps, 
rather than the ulage of her language, may be 
confidered as fubfervicnt. But Britain has ftood, 
and may it Hand to the laft period of time, 
“ unlhaken, unfcduced,” by fuch degrading 
imitations in a few faithlefs children. That 
innocence, and modefty, and tendemefs of heart, 
by which her daughters have ever been diftin- 
guilhed j and that well- principled condu< 51 , the 
true fpirit of liberty and real love of religion, 
for which her fons have been renowned j will 
never, let us hope, fall victims to the delighs of 
a pretended philofophy, which eonfourids the 
diitinltions of right and wrong ; to 

— - - — ** thofe new-fangled toys, and pimping flight 
“ Which takes our late fan ta flicks with delight.” * 

, • Hi#, of Eaglaod, B. vL edit* 1698# p,trr. ■ 
t From Milton’s mailerly Verfes At a Vacation Extrcffe m the 
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About this time the King’s imprefliye bqctfc, 
entitled “ Eicon Bail like, or , the Portraiture of 
hi& Sacred Majefty in his Solitudes and Suffer- 
ings,” having been piiblilhfid ; ■ Milton was <m> 
.dered to prepare an anfwer to k. He ftccordr 
ingly printed, by authority, in 1^49, his “ Ei- 
(Cpnolafles,” or the image-bretiker the purport 
xpf the King’s book being, in his opinion, p “ to 
.catch the worthlefs approbation of an inconftant, 
irrational, and imge T doti>ig rabble,” MiltOn/S 
work has been tranflated into French j and two 
replies to it, ope in 1651, the other in on 
its be|ng reprinted at Amfterdan), have beep 
publilhed. If has been afferted, but not proved, 
that Milton together with Bradflnw prevailed 
upon the printer to interpolate a prayer,- taken 
from Sidney’s Acadia, in fome editions of the 
King’s book. Dr. Newton candidly obferves, 
“ I cannot but hope and believe, that Milton 
had a foul above being guilty of fo mean an 
aftion to ferve fo mean a purpofe ; and there is 
as fit tie reftfpn for fixing it upon him, as he had 
to traduce the King for profaning the duty of 
ptay c f with the polluted tralh of romances,’ 
For there ar? not many finer prayers in the heft 
books of devotion ; and the King might as law- 

Colle§t } addrefTtd to the corrupters his JCative Language. See 
the Notes on ver. 18 of this poem, vol. vi. pp. 70, 71. . . 

. p EicQpoda|te^ at tl\c ci)d. . 
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fqljy hprrow and apply it fi? his owp ocpafiqns, 
a? the Appftle might make quotations frcpi 
jjpftjiei) ppems and plays : Abd k became Mil? 
ton th e Jeaft of al) men to bring fuch an sjcpu- 
fatjon again# the {Cing, as he was himfelf parti? 
cqlarly fond of reading romances, and has made 
ufe of them in fomp of the bpft and late# of hi? 
writings.” Milton’s fqppofed impofturp has been 
alfo diferedited by Eh. Birch, a 

Haying thus diftinguilhed himfelf as thp ad-» 
vpcate of republicanifm, the Members of the 
J£ngli(h council naturally appointed him to, yin? 
dicate their caufe againft the attack of no mean 
opponent. King Charles the fecond, being now 
protected in Holland, had employed SaJmafius, 
a learned Frenchman, profeiTor of Polite Learnr. 
ing at Leyden, to write a defence of his late 
hither, and of monarchy. Salmafius, Dr. John-. 
£on obferves, “ was. a man of (kill in languages, 
knowledge of antiquity, and fagacity of emenda- 
tpry criticifm, almoft exceeding all hope of hu- 
man attainment; and having, by exceffive praifes, 
been confirmed in great confidence of himfelf, 
though hp probably had not much confidered the 
principles of fociety or the rights of government, 
undertook the employment without diftruft of 
his own qualifications ; and, as his expedition in 
writing was wpnderful, in 1649 pnblilhed De- 

1 See the Inquiry bio the Orig. of Par, Lo ft, p. Z'J, 
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fey/id Regia.” It is certainly remarkable that 
Salmaiius, the petitioner to a republick, Ihould 
write a vindication of monarchy. The States 
indeed ordered it to be fupprefled. Before he 
had proceeded in his work, he was thus cau- 
tioned by his friend Sarravius : ' “ Periculofe 
plenum opus ales aggrederis, Defenfionem dico 
nuper occifi Britanniarum Regis ; maxime dim 
veftri Ordines mediam viam fecent. Laudo 
tamen animi tui generofum propofitum, quo 
nefandum fcelus apertd damnare fuftines. Hac 
tamen te cautione uti opus eft, ne ita Majeftatem 
Regiam extollas, ut erga fubditos amorem vi- 
deantur illis gratis largiri.” From the corre- 
fpondence of this learned Frenchman with Sal- 
mafius we learn fome curious particulars re- 
fpeding the work, which occafioned Milton’s 
elaborate anfwer. Sarravius advifed him to read 
the king’s book, as fubfervient to his purpofe j 
a book, he fays, which he had read with the 
highert admiration : ‘ " adeo in ea [icone] plena 
omnia bonitatis erga fubditos eximise, et in 
Deum pietatis. Ex eo libro potueris non pauca 
depromere Apologetico tuo firmando.” After the 
Defenfto Regia had been publifhed, he informs 
him of the blame attached to him for not having 

r M. Gudii, ct C. Sarravii, Epiftobc. Ultrajefli, 1697. Sarrar* 
Ep. cxcviii. p. 203. 

’ Ibid* Ep, ccv. p, no. 
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feat a copy to the widowed queen of Charles j 
* it ho, though poor , would yet have paid the bearer 
Sarravius informs him alfo of “ reported anta- 
gonilts, long before Milton appeared againft 
him. Milton indeed commenced hoftile opera-* 
tion immediately on the publication of Salma- 
fius’s defence. But the various interruptipns, 
which he mentions in the eloquent Preface to his 
Dcfenjio Populi , prevented his publick difplay 
of oppofition till the beginning of the year 165/. 

Hobbes is faid to have declared himfelf unable 
to decide whofe language was belt, or whofe 
arguments were worft. In Dr. Johnfon’s opinion, 
Milton’s periods were fmoother, neater, and more 
pointed ; but he delights himfelf with tcazing 
his adverfary, as much as with confuting him. 
Milton’s book was burnt atParis, and at Touloufe. 
But this procured it more readers. From a letter 
of Nicholas Heinfius to Ifaac Voflius it appears . 
to have been tranflated into Dutch, and to have 
been expected alfo in a French drefs. Into our 
own language it was tranflated, at the clofe of , 
the feventeenth century, by Mr. Walhington of , 
the Temple. Salmafius’s book attracted much 

1 Ibid. Ep. ccxxiii. p. 223. “ Vidi nobijera Angtym^xppf. 
tulantem, quod omiferis unum cxemplum. rmttere ac( defun&i 
Caroli viduam, quae hie [Paris.] degit ; Quamvit e/tim, inquiebaf, 
fit in re minimi laula , tamtn potuijjt folvtrt fret turn iabtli*irii t qtti *. 

1 Hud aitultjjet ,** 

1 Ibid, Ep. ccxxxvii. p. 23 
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lefs notice. It lias appeared indeed i# different 
forms, both Latin and French ) and, as it fli'ould 
feem from the corrrefponcfehce of barravnis, * in 
fbnie editions with flight variations. Salmafiusr 
afterwards endeavoured to defend his caufe, ac- 
cording to the (eftimony of Ifaac Voflius, by a 
tnoft' unjuftifable attack upon the moral cna- 
fader of Mahon while fie redded in Italy’: Both 
combatants indeed bad betrayed' too' much pbr- 
fonal malevolence : But if is' to' the difgrace of 
balrriafius that’ he fhould’ fo far have forgotten 
hirtifelf as to corifdund the champion with the' 
dflaffih 1 . Milton, for hid performance, Was cdm- 
pfirrienfed t at' hdihe by the vififs or invitations 
of all flic foreign miniftefs at London, as welf 
as by the more folid approbation of his em- 
pl'dyers in the prcferif of a'thoufand pounds; and 
by cridoniiatfick' letters from the moft celebrated 1 
fcftolkrS abfoad. Clirirti'na, queen of Sweden, 
iVfaid to Have treated 1 the defender of monarchy 
With Coldnds, after having read the' Dfe'nce of 
the Peoftk: And Dr. K 7 ew ton adds that Salmatius 
was difmiflcd, from her* Court', with contempt. 

* Ibid. Ep. ccxxxvi. p. 234. 

* He perhaps loft the friendfhip of others on this occafion. 

Certain it feems that the amiable andlearned Earl of Bridgewater, 
who had performed the part of the Firft Brother in his Comus, 
no difdained his acquaintance. On the title-page of the Defenfa, 
now in the Duke of Bridgewater's poffcffion, this Nobleman 
has Wlittcn 9 " Liber Author fire#) digit 
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HeWsK difmifled, Or' rtther retired, not v^fth de- 
gradation, but, as- Dr. Johnfonobfer\tts, with 4 
train of attendance fcarcely left thaft regal. Pro- 
bably for the mean pfoafure of tormenting SaL 
maftus, this capricious monarch had 1 Commended 
Milton. After Saltrtafitis’s death, flie affined 
his widow, by letter, that the had cfteemed him 
as a father, and would never ceafe to honour his 
niemory. Salmaftus died iii 1 643 at Spa; haVirtg 
prepared 1 a reply to Milton, without books, and 
by the foie help of memory * ; which, left as it 
was urtftnifhcd, was publifhed by his forty" With 1 
4 dedication to 1 the Ring, at the Reftoration : It 
is mote diftin'guifhtd for abufc than argument. 

It mutt not be omitted that Salmafius,, in his- 
Tkfenfw Regia, had preffed hard" upon his ad^ 
verfary in a particular point ; and that Milton 1 , 
to maintain the point, was tempted' to pot on 
the fragile armour of untruth. A learned pre- 
late, in' modern' times, has dete&ed this diminilhed 
brighfrteft of Milton. “ ’ When Salmalius up- 
braided Cromwell’s fadlion with the tenets of-the 
Brownifts, the chofen advocate of that execrable 
fa&ion [Milton] replied, that, if they were 
Brownifts, Luther, Calvin-, Bucer, Zwinglius, 
smd alf the moflf celebrated 1 theologians of the 

, ‘ Vita ct .Kpift.. Cl. Salmafii, ab. .Am. Cleincmio, 1-656- 

Vit. p. Iiii. 

* * Ajjjiehdi* to Bilfnop Witfon'« Sermon before ttfe* Boofe of 
Jmn. sb, 1793# p. 38.. 
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Qrtbodojs, tmift be included in the fame reproach^ 
A groffer falfhood, as far as Luther, Calvin, and 
many others are concerned, never fell from the 
unprincipled pen of a party-writer. However, 
fedition might be a part of the puritanic^ Creed* 
the general faith of the Reformers rejects the in- 
famous Alliance.” 

That the death of Salmalius was haftened by 
the ncgledt which he is faid to have experienced, 
on the appearance of Milton’s book, is by no 
meaps clear. His biographer, Clementius, gives 
a diftinft account of the diforder which termi-. 
nated his days, and to which he had long been 
fubjett, the gout. The fuppofed credit of de- 
llroying a literary antagonift may indeed be de- 
duced, without injury, from the achievements 
of Milton. 

The firft reply to Milton’s Dcfenfiv Populi was 
publifhed in the fame year, and was entitled; 
“ Apologia pro Rege et Populo Anglicano, contra 
Johannis Polyprugmtici (alias Mihoni Angli) 
Dcfenfioncm dell ru&ivam Regis et Populi.” The . 
author was unknown. Milton directed his 
younger nephew to anfwer it, who pofTibly pre- 
pared the firft draught of a reply { which, be- 
fore it went to the prefs, was fo carefully cxa-. 
mined and corrected by Milton, that it (nay be. 
confidcred almoft as his own performance, al-. 
though denominated “ Johannis -Philippi Angli 
Rcfponfio ad Apologiam anonymi cujufdam tene- 
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brionis pro Rege etftrpulo Anglitano infantiffi- 
tnam.” This piece appeared in 1652. Bifhojj 
Bramhall is the ideal enemy with whom Philips 
here encounters. OF fo contemptible and bar- 
barous a compolition as the Jdpo/ogiathak learned 
prelate could not be the author. But- itwas 
thought fubfervient perhaps to the corifeqtierice 
Of the caufe, to exhibit its namelefs opponent as 
a man of the molt diltinguilhed talents. In this 
year Sir Robert Filmer’s Animadverfions on 
Milton’s Defenjio, Hobbes’s Leviathan , and Gro- 
tius’s De Jure Belli, were liketvife publhhedi' 
They were unnoticed by Milton. In 1 652 alfo, 
the following publication appeared in Dublin 
againft him: *‘ Carolus I. 1 Tecufi 1 et calamo 
Miltoni vindicates.” And in 1653:, at' Leydeti, J 
“ Cafpari Ziegleri Lipfienfis circa Regicidium' 
Anglorum exercitationes. Accedit Jacobi ScHal- 
leri Diflfertatio ad loca quadam Miltdnii ” 

Milton, when he was firft made Latin Secre- 
tary, removed from his houfe in Holborn to 
lodgings in the vicinity of Whitehall \ and was-’ 
at length fixed, with his family, in apartments" 
prepared’ for him in Scotland-yird j where he 
loft an infant fori.’ His health" being 4 ini paired,’ 
he chofe, however, in i6ya, amdrekiry fitoa-' 
tiohj knd becupied 4 garden-houle 'in' I*etry- ‘ 
France, Weftjhinfter, which opened intd St/ 
James’s Parkj'inwhich he contihiied till within 5 
Voi: ‘jf;.- ’ 
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a few weeks of the Reiteration. In this abode 
he had not been fettled long, before he loft his 
firft wife in child-bed ; who left him three 
daughters. He afterwards married Catherine, 
the daughter of Captain Woodcock of Hackney. 
She alfo died in child-bed of a daughter, and 
within a year after their marriage. Milton 
honoured her memory, and foothed his own fen* 
Ability, in a tender Sonnet. 

He had become utterly blind two or three years 
before his fecond marriage ; having loft the ufe 
of his left eye in 1651, and, according to his 
biographers, that of the other in 1654. But I 
am inclined to fuppofe, that he experienced the 
misfortune of total darknefs before the latter date, 
Eor, in Thurloe’s State-Papers , there is the fol- 
lowing paflage in a letter from the Hague, dated 
20. Junii, 1653. “ b Vous aves en Angleterre«« 
aveugle nomm6 Milton, qui a le renom d’ avoir 
bien eferit.” 

His enemies meanly triumphed in his blind* 
net's ; and imputed it as a judgement from hea- 
ven upon him for writing againft the King. But 
his eyes had been gradually failing long before, 
owing to the midnight ftudies of his youth. He 
had been cautioned by his phylicians, while he 
was writing his Defence of the People , to delift 
from the talk, if he valued the preiervation* of 

* Vol. i. p, 281. 
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his ; but he was undifmayed by thier opit 
niori, and did not hefitate to prefer what he 
thought his duty to his eyes j and, after their 
orbs were quenched, he nobly tells us, that, 
while he defpifed the refentment of thofe who 
rebuked hiS darknefs, he did not want the charity 
to forgive them. At the defire of his friend 
Leonard Philaras, a celebrated Athenian, and 
ambafladour from the Duke of Parma at Paris, 
(who had written an encomium of his Defence ,) 
he fent him a particular account of his calamity i 
not without an expedition, which alas ! was 
never gratified, of deriving benefit from the 
opinion of Thevenot, a phyfician particularly 
diftinguifhcd as an oculift. Milton’s curious 
and admirable letter, which is the fifteenth of 
his Latin epiftlcs, has been tranflated by Mr, 
Richardfon and Mr. Hayley. In the more at- 
tradive language of the latter, I fubmit it to the 
reader. “ As I have cherifhed from my child- 
hood (if ever mortal did) a reverential fondnefs 
for the Grecian name, and for your native Athens 
in particular, fo have I continually perfuaded my- 
fe If, that at fome period I fhould receive from 
that city a very fignal return for my benevolent 
regard : nor has the ancient genius of your moft 
noble country failed to realize my prefage ; he 
has given me in you an Attick brother, and one 
moft tenderly attached to me. Though I was 

S * 
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known to you only by my writings* and though 
you? refidence was far diftant from mine, you 
firft addreffed me in the moll engaging terms by 
letter j and afterwards coming unexpectedly to 
t<ondon, and vifiting the Granger, who had no 
eyes to fee you, continued your kindnels to me 
Under that calamity, which can render me a more 
eligible friend to no one, and to many, perhaps, 
may make me an object of difregard. 

Since, therefore, you requeft me not to re- 
ject all hope of recovering my fight, as you have 
an intimate friend at Paris, in Thevenot the phy- 
fician, who excels particularly in relieving ocular 
complaints, and whom you wilh to confult con- 
cerning my eyes, after receiving from me fuch 
an account as may enable him to underftand the 
fource and fymptoms of my diforder, I will cer- 
tainly follow your kind fuggeltion, that I may 
not appear to rejeCt alii fiance thus offered me, 
perhaps providentially. 

“ It is about ten years, I think, fince I per- 
ceived my fight to grow weak and dim, finding 
at the fame time my inteftines afflicted with 
flatulence and opprefiion. 

“ Even in the morning, if I began as ufual 
to read, my eyes immediately fuffered pain, and 
feemed to fhrink from reading, but, after forae 
moderate bodily exercife, wcrercfrelhed * when- 
ever I looked at a candle l &w a fort nf iris 
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abound if. Not long afterwards, onth'eleft fide 
of my left eye (which began to fail fome years 
before the Other) a darknefs arofe, that hid from 
me all things on that' fide if I chanced to cldfe 
rriy right eye, whatever wi§ beforeme feenied 
diminifhed. — In the Iaft three years, -as my re- 
maining eye failed by degrees foitie months before 
my fight was utterly gone, all things that I could 
difcern, though I moved not nSyfelf, appeared 
to fluctuate, now to the right, now to the left, 
Obfiinate vapours feem to have fettled all over 
my forehead and my temples, overwhelming my 
eyes with a fort of fleepy hcavinefs, efpecially 
after food, till the evening; fo that I frequently 
recoiled the condition of the prophet Phineus in 
the Argonauticks t 

■■■■■ « Him vapours dark 

• Envelop^ and the earth appeared to roll 
4 Beneath him, fmkinjj in a ljfelefs trance.* 

But I fhould not omit to fay, that while I had 
fome little fight remaining, as foon as I went to 
bed, and reclined on either fide, a copious light 
ufed to dart from my cjofed eyes ; then, as my 
fight grew daily Jcfs, darker colours feemed to 
burft forth with vehemence, and a kind of in- 
ternal nojfej but now, as if every thing lucid 
Were extinguifhed, blacknefs, either abfolute or 
chequered, and interwoven as if were with afh- 
colour, is accuftomed to pour itfejf on my eyes '; 

S 3 
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yet the darknefs perpetually before them, as well 
during the night as in the day, feems always 
approaching rather to white than to black, ad- 
mitting, as the eye rolls, a minute portion, of 
light as through a crevice. 

“ Though from your phyfician fuch a portion 
of hope alfo may arife, yet, as under an evil that 
admits no cure, I regulate and tranquillize my 
mind, often reflecting, that fince the days of 
darknefs allotted to each, as the wife man re- 
minds us, are many, hitherto my darknefs, by 
the lingular mercy of God, with the aid of lludy, 
leifure, and the kind convcrfation of my friends, 
is much lefs oppreflive than the deadly darknefs 
to which he alludes. For if, as it is written, 
man lives not by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceeds from the mouth of God, why Ihould 
not a man acquicfce even in this ? not thinking 
that he can derive light from his eyes alone, but 
efteeming himfelf fufficiently enlightened by the 
conduit or providence of God. 

“ As long, therefore, as he looks forward, 
and provides for me as he does, and leads me 
backward and forward by the hand, as it were, 
through my whole life, (hall I not cheerfully bid 
my eyes keep holiday, fince fuch appears to be 
his pleafure ? But whatever may be the event of 
your kindnefs, my dear Philaras, with a mind 
not lefs refolute and Arm than if I were Lyngeus 
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himfelf, l bid you farewell. Weftminjler, Sept. 
28. 1654.” 

Thu9 “ content, though blind,” he continued 
to exercife his abilities with his aceuftomed ani- 
mation. For, as Dr. Johnfon remarks, his mind 
was too eager to be diverted, and too ftrong to 
be fubdued, An afliftant, however, was allowed 
him in his office of Latin Secretary; and his 
lalary was continued. In 1654, he publilhed 
his “ Dcfenfio Secunda pro Populo Anglicario, 
contra infamem libellum anonymum, cui titulus, 
Regii fanguinis clamor ad coelum adverfus parri- 
cidas Anglicanos. " Of the book, which excited 
this reply, the author was Peter du Moulin the 
younger, afterwards prebendary pf Canterbury, 
He had tranfmitted his papers to Salmafius, by 
whom they were entrufted, for publication, to 
Alexander Morus. Du Moulin had been already 
in too much danger not to know the neceffity pf 
concealment. In the late King’s fervice he had, 
written his “ Apologie de la Religion Reform^ 
et de la Monarchic, et de 1’ Eglife d’ Angleterre, 
&c.” which, he has himfelf recorded, “ e 
begun at York, during the fiege, in a rooms 
whofe chimney was beaten downe by the cannot} 
while I was at my work; and, after the liege 

c From the copy of his book in the Library of Canterbury 
Cathedral, numbered L. iv. 50. ; the firft five leaves of which 
contain a manuicript relation, written with his own band* of his 
fervices in the caufe of royalty, 

g 4 
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and myexpulfion from the re&ory at Wheldrake, 
it was finifht in' an underground cellar, where 1 
hy hid to auoytbkiar rants tbit were out againji me 
'from Committees to apprehend me and carry me 
frijbner. to HuU;**. Much about the fame time I 
fet out my Latin poeme Ecclefta Gemitus with a 
long epiftle tp - all Chriftians in defenfe of the 
King and thd Church of England ; and two 
yeares afterCJamor regii fanguinis ad coelum'* 
Here is> a confirmation then, if confirmation 
.were i wanting, that .Milton had miftaken the 
puhlifherfor theauthor. Milton, in his Second 
Defence \ has treated Moms with equal feverity 
and ridicule. ,Morus replied in his tides Pub- 
Uca, into which wer* interwoven, with the vain 
hope of blunting .the keennefs of Mflton’s fatire, 
tefUmoniea of .character, and a difavowal of the 
book. ,Du Moulin was now again in great danger. 
His difmayed puhlifher gave his enemies the 
,means of difcovering'himj but they fuffered him 
to efcape, rather than they would publickly cori- 
vift Milton of his errour. Milton; on being 
informed that Du Moulin, vand not Morus, was 
j theauthor of. the Glmor% is faid to have replied, 
/.* *hWell! that was all one, he having writt it 
Jhis^ecW Dtfenct\ k fhoulfl goe iWothe world j 
one of them was as bail as the other.” Morns. 

4 See the Note on the Epigram In Aftr**; vol. Yi. p. 262, 

• Aubrey** MS. ' 
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however, is Hill the objed of his attack in his 
Autboris pro ft Defenfio, publiffiedin 1655, a * 
a reply to the Fides Publtca . Morus ventured to 
rejoin in a Suppimentum , which was foon filenced 
by a brief Rtfponfio ixom Milton ; , and the con* 
trpverfy dofed. . f \ . 

He now gave himfelf up to his private iludies, 
and to the duties of his office. As Latin Secro- 
tary, he is juftly fuppofed to have written the 
Protedor’s Declaration of the reafons for a War 
with Spain, in 1655. The peculiar elegance of 
the ftyle befpeaks the author, He had before 
addrefled, in the name of Cromwell, the celfc. 
brated Latin verfes to Chriftina, queen of Sweden. 
For Milton, rather than Marvell, I think, has 
the faireft pretenfions to be their owner *. * t 

As Milton is believed * to have continued his 
friendffiip for Henry Lawcs, the mufician, 
throughout the Rebellion, I am led to think that 
he now often experienced a pleafing relaxation 
from bufinefs and ftudy in liftening to the “ foft 
pipe, and fraooth-dittied fong,” of his early 
acquaintance. Lawes , who was acquainted With 
the principal poets of his time, and was honoured 
with many of their produdions for the tife of 
his lyre, had now publilhed two Books of Ayres t 

r See dte Note* on Par. Reg. B. ii. 481, and on the Verfe* to 
Chuftini, vol.yi. p. 270. 

1 Account of Henry Lawes/ vol. ?* p. 20$, 
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in the latter of which, dated 1655, is a ballad, 
which “ The Table, with the names of thofe 
who were the Authors of the Verfes,” afcribes 
to “ Mr. I. M. p. 37.” The ballad confifts of 
the firft and laft fextains of a little poem, which 
had appeared not long before in an edition of 
Shakfpeare’s poems; at the end of which is 
“ An Addition of fome excellent poems, to 
thofe precedent of renowned Shakfpeare, by other 
Gentlemen” but thefe verfes are without any 
fignature, while Milton's epitaph on Shakfpeare, 
in the fame volume, is fubfcribed I. M. It may 
not perhaps feem improbable, that Milton might 
formerly have acknowledged to Lawes this pro- 
duction of his earlier days, which yet he had not 
thought worthy of admiffion into his collection 
of poems. The little poem (hows at lcaft a re- 
markable familiarity with Sylvefter’s Du Bartas ; 
a book, in which Milton was h afluredly con- 
verfant. I fubmit the verfes, with deference, to 
the determination of the reader. 


44 Lavinia walking in a frofiy morning . 

44 P the non-age of a winter’s day, 

44 Lavinia, glorious as May, 

44 To give the morne an * earlier birth, 

H Paced a mile of cruftcd earth, 

\ ^ 

h See the Inquiry into the Origin of Par. Loft, p. 2S9, Ac* 
1 In Lawes’s copy, 44 an taJUr birth.** 
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« * When each place, by which <he came, ' 

44 From her veines conceiv’d a flame. 

44 The amorous plants began to drive, 

44 Which fliould firft be fenfitivc ; 

44 Every hoary-headed twigge 
44 Dropp'd his fnowy perriwigge , 

44 And each bough his icy beard : 

44 On either fide his walkes were heard 
44 Whilpers of decrepit wood, 

44 Calling to their rootes for blood : 

44 The gentle ibyle did mildely greete 
44 The welcome kilTes of her feete ; 

44 And, to retaine fuch a treafure, 

44 Like wax di Solving, took her meafure, 

44 Lavinia flood amaz’d to fee 
44 Tilings of yearly 1 ccrtaintie 
44 Thus to rebell againft their feafon ; 

44 And, though a ftranger to the reafort, 

44 m Back retiring quench’d their heate, 

44 And Winter B tooke his former featc.” 

It has been already obferved, that Milton was 
fupplied with an afliftant in his office of Secre- 
tary. In 1657 Andrew Marvell was affociated 
with him in this duty; before which time, Mar- 
vell aflerts that he “ 0 never had any, not the 
remoteft, relation to publick matters, norcor- 
refpondence with the perfons then predominant 

k In Lawes's copy, 44 Where every place.’ 1 
1 In Lawes’s copy, 44 yearly ctmjiancU 

* In La wes ‘a copy, 

44 Back ntjtmmg quench’d the heat.’ 4 

* In Lawes's copy, “ And Winter kept 

* RehearfaU Tranfpros’d, Sec. Part, p. 127, 
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fetit that he then “ enter’d into an imployment, 
fei* Which he was not altogether improper, and 
vidiiih he eotifider’d to be the moll innocent and 
Idoffehlive toward his Majellies affairs of any in 
ihdtufurpcd and irregular Government , to which 
aK men were then expofed. And this he accord- 
ingly difcharg’d without difobliging any one per- 
fon ; there having been opportunity and endea- 
vours, lince his Majellies happy return to have 
difcovef’d had it been otherwife.” So manly an 
avowal cannot but command refpeft. — Of Mar- 
vell’s regard for Milton, the verfes, ufually pre- 
fixed to Paradife Lojl, are an elegant teftimony. 
In 1 the volume, from which I have made the pre- 
ceding citation, are feveral anecdotes of Milton 
arid his friends, not generally known, as Mr. 
Warton long fince obferved. This fecond part 
of Marvell’s Rehearfal Tranfpros'd , publiffied in 
^ 73 . is an attack on Dr. Samuel Parker, well 
known for his tergiverfation with the times; and 
of whom it was once faid that he “ p had wit 
enough to colour any thing though never fo fouje, 
fchd impudence enough to affirm any thing though 
never fo falfe.” When Marvell attacked him 
With farcadick and fuccefsful raillery, Parker was 
ah antipuritan in the extreme. Marvell thus 
exprelfes his honed indignation againd Parker 
for traducing his friend Milton, p. 377. “ You 

* Preface to " A Caveat to the Cavaliers, i66i* m 
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do three times at leaft in your Reproof, and. inf 
your Tranfprofer Rehears'd well nigh, half tb§ 
book thorow, run upon an author J. M., which 
does not a little offend me. For why ftrould 
any other man’s reputation fuffer in a cpnteft 
betwixt you and me ? But it is becaufe you re^ 
folved to fufped that he had an hand in my 
former book, [the firft part of The RebearfaHi 
publifhed in 1672,] wherein, whether you deceive 
yourfelf or no, you deceive others extreamly* 
For by chance I had not feen him of two years 
before ; but, after I undertook writing, I did 
more carefully avoid either vifiting or fending tQ 
him, left I ihould any way involve him iq; nay 
confequences. And you might have underftpod, 
or I am fure your friend, the author of the Com? 
mon Places , could have told you, (he too had/a 
ftaih at J. M. upon my account,) that, had he 
took you in hand, you would have had caufe to 
repent the occafion, and not efcaped fo eafily as 
you did under my Tranfprofal . — But becaufe in 
your 1 15. p. you are fo particular you know , a 
friend of ours , &c. intending that j, m. and 
his anfwer to Salmafius, I tlunk it here feafon- 
able to acquit my promife to you in giving the 
reader a Ihort trouble concerning myfirft ac- 
quaintance with you. J, M. was, and is, -a man 
of as great ^earning and (harpnefs of wit as any 
man. It was his misfortune, living in a tumul- 
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tuous time, to be tofied on the wrong fide; and 
hewrit, flagrante hello , certain dangerous treatifes. 
•—•At his majefty’s happy return, J..M. did par- 
take, as you yourfelf did, for all your huffing, 
of his royal clemency, and has ever lince ex- 
piated himfclf in a retired filcnce. It was after 
that, I well remember it, that, being one day at 
his houfe, I there firft met you, and accidentally. 
— Then it was, when you, as I told you, wan- 
dered up and down Moorfields, aftrologizing 
upon the duration of his majefty’s govern- 
ment, that you frequented J. M. inceflantly, and 
haunted his houfe day by day. What difeourfes 
you there ufed, he is too generous to remember. 
But he never having in the leaft provoked you, 
for you to infult thus over his old age, to tra- 
duce him by your fcaramuccios, and in your own 
perfon, as a fchoolmafter, who was born and 
hath lived more ingenuoufly and liberally thari 
yourfelf j to have done all this, and lay at laft 
my fimplc book to his charge, without ever tak- 
ing care to inform yourfelf better, which you 
had fo eafy an opportunity to do; — it is inhu- 
manly and inhofpitably done; and will, I hope, 
be a warning to all others, as it is to me, to avoid 
(I will not fay) fuch a Judas, but a man that 
creeps into all cbmpanies to jeer, trepan, and 
betray them.” Marvell, however, was mif. 
taken in attributing the Tranfpro/er Rehears'd to 
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Parker; which, as Mr. Warton remarks, war 
written by R. Leigh* formerly of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, but then a player. It was printed 
at Oxford in 1673, “ for the Affignts of Hugo 
Grotius , and Jacob Van Harmine, on the North - 
fide of the Lake-Lemane ! ” A more fcurrilous or 
indecent publication has feldom difgraced the 
prefs. The contemptible writer ridicules the 
Paradife Loft , becaufe it is written in blank verfe, 
p. 30 ; and for the fame reafon calls Milton a 
J'cbifmatick in poetry , p. 43. He defcribes the 
poet as groping for a beam of light in that fub- 
limeapoftrophe, “ Hail, holy Light, &c.” p. 43. 
And he reproaches him as a Latin Secretary and 
an Englijh Schoolmafter, p. 128. With the ob- 
fcenities of this fcribbler I will not foil thefe 
pages. I mull add that the Reproof in which 
Milton is called a friend of ours, was certainly 
written by Parker. But Parker’s “ friendly 
voice” was afterwards changed. Neither Milton 
nor Marvell, however, lived to read the abufe, 
which Parker bellowed on both of them in his 
pollhumous Commentarii fui temporis } of which 
Mr. Warton has tranllated the following paf- 
fage, relating to the pamphleteers againll the 
royal party at Cromwell’s acceffion. “ Among 
thefe calumniators was a rafeal, one Marvell. 
As he had fpent his youth in debauchery, fo, 
from natural petulance, he became the tool* of 
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fa&ion in the quality of latyrift : yet with more 
Scurrility than wit, and with a mediocrity of 
talents, but not of ill-nature. Turned out of 
doors by his father, expelled the univerfity, a 
vagabond, a ragged and hungry poetafter, kicked 
and cudgelled in every tavern, he was daily 
chaft i fed for his impudence. At length he was 
made under-fecretary to Cromwell, by the pro- 
curation of Milton, to whom he was a very ac- 
ceptable character, on account of a fimilar ma- 
levolence of difpofition, &c.” B. iv. p. 275. 
This partage was perhaps written about the year 
1680. Paradife Lojl, Mr. Warton adds, had 
now been publrthed thirteen years, and its ex- 
cellencies murt have been fully eftimated and 
Sufficiently known j yet in fuch terms of con- 
tempt, or rather negled, was its author now 
deferibed, by a popular writer, certainly a man 
of learning, and very foon afterwards a bidiop . 
Parker became indeed a birtiop ; but he was alfo 
the obtruded prefident of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, the- minion of a popifh king. 

From this account refpecting Milton, and his 
aflbeiate in office, wc may return to the employ- 
ment of the great poet, after the days of con- 
troverfy were no more. His time now appears 
to have been devoted to the accomplidunent of 
three literary projects ; the hiftory of his coun- 
try, an epick poem, and a new dictionary of the 
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Latiritongire. Ofthislaft Work ftie prepalitions', 
which’ he had'made'ldftg bcfdre.andhaddCoa* 
Socially continued till his death, wetfe found fo 
‘difeompoftd arid* defident^ar 'Philipp relat«, 
that they could not he fitfefd for the prelS; Ffbm 
thefe preparations, however, perhaps originated 
the Cambridge Dictionary' 'publiflifcd in’ 
the editors of which acknowledge, that “‘rHdy 
made three large fdlio volumes, containHlg’a 
collection out of all the belt and pureftRoman 
authors.” They were probably cbmrrninicated by 
Philips, who is fup^ofed' tO 'have been’ ttie’hfft 
pofTdTour of thefe ciaffical accumulations, ^ ^ 
In the mean time Milton amufed himfetff frith 
the publication of fmaller produ&ions ; Of a txii- 
nufeript by Raleigh, entitled The Cabinet CouL 
til, in 1658; and of two tracts, th'e'ftfCCefcd- 
ingyear; the' fi fit relating to' the CiitVftkhir 
in Ecclefiafikal Cafes, the laft t &Thi'W'dhs 'if 
removing Hirelings out of the Chufch, ' fftfluft 
here be noticed, as another proof of his’ ftudibiis 
difpofition, that he had collected a ' variety df 
State Papers, from the death of the King fo l the 
prefent period, probably With a view 
them fubferVient to fothe particular or* geftefal 
.hiffory of hfe r time’s.' They Were publi&icd^fh 
174I With' tiVe-following title / * 4 Origirtalftcf- 
ters' ahd' Papers df State,’ addifcfled tci Oliver 
"efomWCH;' bonkeftihg* th? f AMiYS df Or&t Bit 
vol. 1. h 
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tain. From the year 1649 to 1658. Found 
among the Political Collections of Mr. John 
Milton. Now firft published from the Ori* 
ginals. By John Nickolls, Jun. Member of the 
Society of Antiquaries, London.” They had 
been once in the pofleffion of Ellwood. In this 
collection are two important letters written by 
Milton’s friend, Colonel Overton j and a cha- 
racter, drawn by Captain Biihope, of another 
of Milton’s particular friends, the lord prefident 
Bradlhaw ; harmonizing, in refpeCt to perfonal 
qualities, with his own molt eloquent eulogy of 
that regicide. The collection abounds alfo with 
choice effufions of fanatick zeal, in addreffes to 
Cromwell and other fupporters of what Milton 
terms q The Good Old Caufe ! In a letter to Co- 
lonel Overton, p. 161, is the following paffage: 
“ Sir, your friends befeech you to be much in 
the mount with God, who is the belt counfeler, 
and will thcr be feen : This is no time to confult 
with flelh and blood.” Then follows almoft im- 
mediately an unfortunate anticlimax to fuch im- 
prellive eloquence, compenfated inftantaneoufly, 
however, by the writer’s blazing refumption of 
his favourite fubjeCt I “ Sir, there is one Mifs 
Daufon prefents her fervice to you. To-morrow 
is kept a very folom day among fom heer, fad- 
ing and praiers ; fum devills are no other way 
caft out 1” 

* Prole. Works, vol. ii. p. 797. edit. 1698. 
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Oliver being dead, and Richard being obliged 
to relign the proteCtorfhip, Milton, upon the 
diffolution of the parliament by the army, wrote 
A Letter concerning the ruptures of the Common - 
i wealth . With a view to prevent the reftoration 
of kingly government, other republican pens 
were alfo bufily employed. Not to mention the 
flrenuous exertions of Harrington, I have now 
before me “ Idea Democratica, or A Common- 
weal Platform,” and “ A Model of a Demo- 
craticall Government, humbly tendered to con- 
fideration by a friend and well-wifher to this 
Common-wealth,” both anonymous productions 
of 1659. They minutely agree with Milton's 
Brief Delineation of a Free Commonwealth , ad- 
dreffed to Monk in the fame year. But r “ the 
Ihip of the Commonwealth ” could no longer be 
kept afloat : The gale of popular opinion was now 
adverfe. Of the ufurpation there were few wha 
were not eager to (hake off the galling chains. 
The following lines of Lucretius may be confi- 
dcred as no diflimilar picture of the prefent pe- 
riod, as well as of the triumphant reign of 
Cromwell. 

# “ Ergo regibus occifis fubverfa jacebat 
u Priitina majeftas foliorum, et fceptra fuperba ; 
u Et capitis fummi praeclarum infigne cruentum 

r Sec Milton's Profe. Works, vol. ii. p. 789. edit, 1(98, 

Lib. r. ?cr. 11 35. 

h a 
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u Sub pedibus volgi magnum lugebat honorem. 

•5 Nam cupid£ conculcatur nimis ante metutum. 

“ Res ltaque ad fummam faecem turbdfque redibat, 

“ Imperium fibi cum, ac fummatum, quifque petebat. 

“ Inde magiftratum partim docuere creare, 

44 Jurique conftitu^re, ut vellent legibus uti : 

44 Nam genus humanum, defeflum vi colcre aevum, 

44 Ex inimicitiis languebat ; quo magis ipfum 
u Sponte fu& cecidit fub leges, ardtaque jura.” 

Milton, however, not long before the King’s 
return, publifhed The ready and eafy Way to 
efablifh a Free Commonwealth ; which he hoped 
might not contain “ the laft words of expiring 
liberty.” The pamphlet gave rife ‘ both to a fe- 
rious, and to a ludicrous, reply. He afterwards 
publifhed Brief Notes upon a Sermon preached 
in March 1659-60, by Dr. Matthew Griffith, 
entitled The Fear of God and the King. Thefe 
Notes were immediately anfwered by L’Eftrangc 
in a pamphlet, infultingly denominated No Blind 
Guides. 

Perceiving the return of the King to be una- 
voidable, he was obliged to quit the houfe which 
he occupied as Latin Secretary, and in which he 
had lived eight years with great reputation j vi- 
fited by all foreigners of diftindtion, and by fe- 
veral perfons of quality in bis own country, par- 
ticularly by Lady Ranelagh, whofe fon had been 


* See the Notes on the lift Sonnet, vol. v. p. 494, and on the 
Ode to Roufe, vol. vt. p. 393. 
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his pupil. It appears, from Aubrey’s relation, 
that feveral foreigners had been induced to vifit 
England, in order “ chiefly to fee Oliver Crom- 
well lord prote&or, and Mr. John Milton.” In 
the execution of his office Milton had acquired 
indeed the higheft credit. His State-Letters, 
which are publiffied, are juftly admired by cri- 
ticks and politicians, and eminently befpeak the 
vigour and fenfibility of his adtive mind. They 
are entitled “ Liter® Senatus Anglicani, necnon 
Cromwclli, See. nomine ac juffu confcriptae.” 
They have been tranflated into Englifh ; in which 
drefs they appeared, with his Life prefixed by 
Philips, in 1694. 

Milton at the Reftoration withdrew, for a 
time, to a friend’s houle in Bartholomew-Clofe. 
By this precaution he probably efcaped the par- 
ticular profecution which was at firft directed 
againft him. Mr. Warton was u told by Mr.- 
Tyers from good authority, that, when Milton 
was under profecution with Goodwin, hia 
friends, to gain time, made a mock-funeral for 
him ; and that when matters were fettled in his 
favour, and the affair was known, the King 
laughed heartily at the trick. This circumftance 
has been alfo related by an hiftorian * lately 
brought to light; who fays that Milton “ pre- 

* S« hi* Second Edition of Milton’s Smaller Poems, p. 358, 

* Cunningham’s Hilt, of Great Britain, vol. i, p. 14. 

h 3 
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tended to be dead, and had a publick funeral 
proceflion,” and that “ the King applauded his 
policy in efcaping the punifhment of death, by 
a fcafonable (hew of dying.” His Eiconoclajies 
and Defenjio pro Populo Anglicano were, how- 
ever, configned to the moil publick difgrace. It 
was the refolution of the Commons, on the 16th 
of June 1660, that his Majefly fhould be 
** * humbly moved to call in Milton’s two 
books, and that of John Goodwin, [The Ob- 
Jlrubiors ofjujiice ,] written in juftification of 
the murder of the late King, and order them to 
be burnt by the common hangman •, and that 
the Attorney-General do proceed againft them 
by indidtment or otherwife.” Dr. Johnfon 
thinks that Milton was not very diligently pur- 
fued. It is certain that he very fuccefsfully con- 
cealed himfelf. The Proclamation for apprehend- 
ing him, and his bold compeer, particularly no- 
tices that “ * the faid John Milton and John 
Goodwin are fo fled, or fo obfeure themfelves, 
that no endeavours ufed for their apprehenfion 
can take effedt, whereby they may be brought 
to legal tryal, and delervedly receive condign 
punifliment for their treafons and offences.” Of 
the proferibed books feveral copies were com- 

v Journals of the Houfe of Commons. i 

• See the Proclamation printed at length in Rennet's Regiftcr 
and Chronicle, 17*8, p. 189. 
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nutted to the flames on the 27th of Auguft. 
Within three days after the burning thefe often-, 
five publications, he found himfelf relieved, by 
the Aft of Indemnity , from the neceflity of con- 
cealment. Goodwin was incapacitated, as Dr. 
Johnfon obferves, with nineteen more, for any 
publick truft ; but of Milton there was no ex- 
ception. He was afterwards, however, in the 
cuftody of the Serjeant at arms ; for on Saturday 
the 1 5th of December, 1660, it was ordered, by 
the Houle of Commons, “ * that Mr. Milton, 
now in cuftody of the Serjeant at arms, attend- 
ing this Houfe, be forthwith releafed , paying his 
fees.” And, on Monday the 17th, “ a complaint 
being made that the Serjeant at arms had de- 
manded exceffive fees for the imprifonment of Mr. 
Milton j it was ordered, that it be referred to 
the Committee for Privileges to examine this 
bufmefs, and to call Mr. Mead the Serjeant be- 
fore them, and to determine what is fit to be 
given to the Serjeant for his fees in this cafe.” 
Milton is fuppofed to have had powerful friends 
both in Council and in Parliament ; as Secretary 
Morrice, Sir Thomas Clarges, and Andrew Mar- 
vell. But the principal inftrument in obtaining 
Milton’s pardon is faid to have been Sir William 
Davenant, who, when he was taken priloner in 
1650, had been faved by Milton’s intereft, and 

* Journal* of the Houfe of Common*, 
h 4 
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who now, k in grateful return for fo lignal an 
obligation, interceded for the life of Milton. 
This ftory has been related by Richardfon upon 
the authority of Pope, who 'received it from Bet- 
terton, the protege of Davenant. 

Milton, having obtained his pardon, took a 
houfe in Holborn near Red-Lion-Fields ; but 
foon removed to Jewen-ftreet, near Alderfgate. 
Here he married his third wife, Elizabeth Min- 
fhull, of a genteel family in Chelhire. She was 
a relation of Dr, Paget, his particular friend, 
whom he had requefted to choofe a proper con- 
fort for him. It may here be obferved that his 
three wives had all been virgins. Indeed he tells 
us that he entirely agreed “ c with them who, 
both in prudence and elegance of fpirit, would 
choofe a virgin of mean fortunes, honcftly bred, 
before the wealthieft widow.” Soon after this 
laft marriage, he is faid to have been offered the 
continuance of his employment of Latin Secre- 
tary, and to have d mngnanimoufly declined it. 
It was while he lived in Jewen-ftreet, that Ell- 
wood the quaker was recommended to him as 
a perfon who, for the advantage of his conver- 


b Aubrey, in his manofeript Life of Davenant, aferibes his 
fafety, without mention of Milton, to two aldermen of York, 
See the Hid. Account of the Englifli Stage, Stcevens’s Shakf. 
peare, edit. 1793. vol. ii. p. 431. 
j e Profe-Works, vol. u p. 191. cd. 1698. 

* See the Note f to the Nuncupative Will, 
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fation, would read to him fuch Latin books as 
he thought prefer ; an employment to which he 
attended every afternoon, except pn Sundays. 
“ At my firlt fitting to him," this ingenuous 
writer informs us, in his Life of himfelf,. “ ob- 
ferving that I ufed the English pronunciation, 
he told me, if I would have the benefit of the 
Latin tongue, not only to read and underltand 
Latin authors, but to converfe with foreigners r 
either abroad or at home, I mult learn the fo- 
reign pronunciation ; to this I confenting, he 
intruded me how to lound the vowels : This 
change of pronunciation proved a new difficulty 
to me i but * labor omnia vincit improbus j* and 
fo did I ; which made my reading the more ac- 
ceptable to my mailer. He, on the other hand, 
perceiving with what earned dclire I purfued 
learning, gave me not only all the encourage- 
ment, but all the help, he could ; for, having a 
curious ear, he underltood by my tone when I 
underftood what I read, and when I did not ; 
and accordingly would Hop me, examine me[ 
and open the mod difficult paflfages to me.” 
The kind care bellowed by Milton upon the im- 
provement of this young man was repaid by 
every mark of perfonal regard. The courtefy of 
the preceptor, and the gratitude of- the difciple, 
are indeed alike confpicuous.' After feveral ad- 
ventures, which were no flight trials of patience, 
Ellwood found an afylum in the houfe of an 
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affluent quaker at Chaifont in Buckiagham/hire 
wWc children he was to inffrutff. This liba- 
tion afforded him an opportunity of being fer- 
viceable to Milton. For, when the plague began 
to rage in London in 1665, Ell wood took a 
houfe for him at Chaifont St. Giles ; to which 
the poet retired with his family. He had not 
Jong before removed from Jewen-ftreet to a houfe 
in the Artillery Walk, leading to Bunhill-fields. 
On his arrival at Chaifont he found that Ell- 
wood, in confequence of a perfection of the 
quakers, was confined in the gaol of Aylefbury. 
But, being foon releafed, this affectionate friend 
made a vifit to him, to welcome him into the 
Country. “ After fome common difcourfes,” 
fays Ellwood, “ had paffed between us, he 
called for a manufeript of his, which, being 
brought, he delivered to me, bidding me take it 
home with me, and read it at my leifure, and, 
when I had fo done, return it to him with my 
judgement thereupon. When I came home, and 
fet myfelf to read it, I found it was that excellent 
poem, which he entitled Paradife LoJI.'' From 
this account it appears that Paradife Loft was 
complete in 1665. 

Next year, when the city was cleanfed, and 
the danger of infection ceafed, he returned to 
Bunhill fields, and defigned the publication of 
his great poem. Some biographers have fup- 
pofed that he began to mould the Paradife Loft 
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into an epick form, foon after he was difengaged 
from the controverfy with Salmafius. Aubrey 
fays, that he began the work about two years 
before the Reiteration. However, confidering 
the difficulties, as Dr. Newton well remarks, 
“ under which the author lay, his uneafinefs on 
account of the publick affairs and his own, his 
age and infirmities, his not being in circum- 
ftances to maintain an amanuenfis, but obliged 
to make ufe of any hand that came next to write 
his verfes as he made them, it is really wonder- 
ful that he fhould have the fpirit to undertake 
fuch a work, and much more that he fhould 
ever bring it to perfedion.” Yet his tuneful 
voice was 

■ , » unchang’d 

“ To hoarfe or mute, though fall'n on evil days, 

44 On evil days though fall’n, and evil tongues ; 

M In darknefs, and with dangers compafs’d round, 

44 And Iblitude.”— - 

To Milton indeed the days might now feem evil. 
But to fo pathetick a complaint cold muff be 
the heart of him who can liften without com- 
panion. It reminds us of the mufical but melan- 
choly drains, addrefled by his favourite TaiTo in 
a Sonnet to Stiglian, whom he falutes as advanc- 
ing on the road to Helicon : 

M Ivi prendc mia cetra ad un cipreflo : 

" Salutala in mio nome, e dalle avvifo, 
u Ch 9 io fan da gli anni, e da for tuna opprejo.” 

The laft of Milton’s familiar Letters in Latin, 
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addrcffed to Peter Heimbach, an accomplilhed 
German, who is ftyled counfeller to the elector 
©f Brandenburgh, (and who is fuppofed, by an 
expreffion in a former epiftle from Milton to 
him, to have refided with the poet, when he 
vifited England, in the character of a difciple,) 
relates his confideration on his prefent circum- 
ftances, and his reflexion on the days that were 
gone, in a moft interefting manner. With the 
tranflation of this letter by his moft affectionate 
and fpirited biographer, Mr. Hayley, the reader 
will be gratified, “ If among fo many * funerals 
of my countrymen, in a year fo full of peftilence 
and forrow, you were induced, as you fay, by 
rumour to believe that I alfo was fnatched away, 
it is not furprifing ; and if fuch a rumour pre- 
vailed among thofe of your nation, as it feems 
to have done, becaufe they were folicitous for my 
health, it is not unpleafing, for I muft efteem it 
as a proof of their benevolence towards me. But 
by the gracioufnefs of God, who had prepared 
for me a fafe retreat in the country, I am ftill 
alive and well ; and I truft not utterly an un- 
profitable fervant, whatever duty in life there 
yet remains for me to fulfil. That you remember 

• Even at Chalfont, whither he had retired from the danger 
of Infection, infe&ion had appeared. For in the Regifter of the 
pariih, tinder the year 1665, two perfons are recorded, as I have 
been obligingly informed by letter from the refident clergyman, 
to have died of the Jickteft ; [fo the Plague was denominated 
one of whom is called a ft ranger, and died at the Manor Houfe % 
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me, after fo long an interval in our corro- 
fpondence, gratifies me exceedingly, though, by 
the politenefs of your expreflion, you feem to 
afford me room to fufped, that you have rather 
forgotten me, fincc, as you fay, you admire in 
me fo many different virtues wedded together. 
From fo many weddings I fhould affuredly 
dread a family too numerous, were it not certain 
that, in narrow circumftances and under feverity 
of fortune, virtues are moft excellently reared, 
and are moft flourifhing. Yet one of thefe faid 
virtues has not very handfomely rewarded me 
for entertaining her ; for that which you call 
my political virtue, and which I fhould rather 
wifh you to call my devotion to my country, 
(enchanting me with her captivating name,), 
almoft, if I may fay fo, expatriated me. Other 
virtues, however, join their voices to affure me, 
that wherever we profper in reditude there is 
our country. In ending my letter, let me obtain 
from you this favour, that if you find any parts 
of it incorredly written, and without flops, you 
will impute it to the boy who writes for me, 
who is utterly ignorant of Latin, and to whom 
I am forced (wretchedly enough) to repeat every 
Angle fy liable that I didate. I ftill rejoice that 
your merit as an accomplifhed man, whom I 
knew as a youth of the higheft expedation, has 
advanced you fo far in the honourable favour of 
your prince. For your profperity in every other 
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point you have both my wifhes and my hopes. 
Farewell. London , Auguft 15, 1666.” 

After the poem had been ftiade ready for pub- 
lication, it is faid to have been in danger of being 
fupprefled by the licenfer, who imagined that, 
in the noble f fimile of the fun in an eclipfe, he 
had difcovered treafon. The licenfer’s hefitation 
is a ftriking example of Lord Lyttleton’s acute 
remark, that “ K the politicks of Milton at that 
time brought his poetry into difgrace : for it is 
a rule with the Englifh ; they fee no good in a man 
wbofe politicks they dijlike h Licenfed, how- 
ever, the poem was ; and Milton fold his copy, 
April 27, 1667, to Samuel Simmons, for an im- 
mediate payment of five pounds. But the 
agreement with the bookfeller entitled him 
to a conditional payment of five pounds more 
when thirteen hundred copies fliould be fold of 
the firft edition ; of the like fum after the fame 
number of the fecond edition j and of another 
five pounds after the fame falc of the third. The 
number of each edition was not to exceed fifteen 
hundred copies. It firft appeared in 1667, in 

f B. i. S9+, &c. 

f Dialogues of the Dead. Dial. xiv. 

Mr. Malone obferves, that the poem was entered in theSta* 
t loners’ Books by Samuel Symons, Aug. 20. 1669. See the Life 
of Dryden, 1800, vol. i. parti, p. 114. The title-pages of 
1667 and 1668, however, bear in front (< Licenfed and E/ttred 
according u Order I have two copies with the titlc-p*ge of 
1669, in which this notification is omitted* 
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ten books. Id the hiftory of Paraiife Loft, Dr. 
Johnfonhas obfervedthat a relation of minute 
circumftances will rather gratify than fatigue. 
Countenanced by fuch authority, I proceed to 
ftate that the poem, in a fmall quarto form, and 
plainly but neatly bound, was advertifed at the 
price of ' three (hillings. The titles were varied, 
in order to circulate the edition, in 1667, 1668, 
and 1669. Of thefe there were no lefs than '■jive. 
In two years the fale gave the poet a right to his 
(txond payment, for which the receipt was figned 
April 26, 1669. The fecond edition was not 
given till 1674; it was printed in fmall odavoj 
and, by a judicious divifion of the fevcnth and 
tenth, contained twelve books. He lived not to 
receive the payment ftipulated for this impreffion. 
The third edition was published in 1678; and 
his widow, to whom the copy was then to de- 
volve, agreed with Simmons, the printer, to re-- 
ceivc eight pounds for her right, according to 
her receipt dated December 2 1 , 1680. Simmons 
had already covenanted to transfer the right, for 
twenty-five pounds, to Brabazon Aylmer, the 
bookfeller j and Aylmer fold to Jacob Tonfon half, 
Auguft 17, 1683, and the other half, March 24, 
1690, at a price confiderably advanced. 

* In CUvel’i Catalogue of all the books printed in England,* 
® nce the fire of London, in 1666 to the end of 167 2. Fol. 
Load. 1673. 

k See the lift of Editions at the end of the Lift. 
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Of the firft edition it has been obferved by Dr. 
Johhfon, that “ the call for books was not in 
Milton’s age what it is at prefentj-— the nation 
had been fatisfied from 1623 to 1664, that is, 
forty-one years, with only two editions of the 
works of Shakfpeare, which probably did not 
together make one thoufand copies. The fale of 
thirteen hundred copies in two years, in oppo- 
fition to fo much recent enmity, and to a ftyle 
of verfification new to all and difgufting to many, 
was an uncommon example of the prevalence of 
genius.” This remark will always be read with 
peculiar gratification, as it exonerates our fore- 
fathers from the charge of being inattentive to 
the glorious blaze of a luminary, before which 
fo many ftars “ dim their ineffectual light.” 
The demand, as Dr. Johnfon notices, did not 
immediately encreafe; becaufe “ many more 
readers than were fupplied at firft, the nation did 
not afford. Only three thoufand were fold in 
eleven years j for it forced its way without aflift- 
ance ; its admirers did not dare to publifh their 
opinion j and the opportunities, now given, of 
attracting notice by advertifements were then 
very few. But the reputation and price of the 
Copy ftill advanced, till the Revolution put an 
end to the fecrecy of love, and Paradife Loft 
broke into open view with fufficient fecurity of 
kind reception. 
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“ Fancy can hardly forbear to conjecture with 
what temper Milton furveyed the filent progrefs 
of his work, and marked its reputation Healing 
its way in a kind of fubterraneous current through 
fear and filence. I cannot but conceive him calm 
and confident, little difappointed, not at all de- 
jeCted, relying on his own merit with Heady 
confcioufnefs, and waiting, without impatience, 
the viciflitudes of opinion, and the impartiality 
of a future generation.” 

Milton indeed may be confidered as an illus- 
trious example of patient merit. But his ad- 
mirers were not long filent. Witnefs the Spirited 
verfes of Barrow and Marvell, prefixed to the 
Second edition of the poem : Witnefs alfo the 
celebrated hexaftich of Dryden, which accom- 
panies the fourth edition ; as well as the liberal 
acknowledgement of his obligations to Paradife 
Lojl, made almoft immediately after the death of 
Milton in the preface to his State of Innocence: 
“ I cannot, without injury to the deceafcd author 
of Paradife Lofi, but acknowledge, that this 
poem has received its entire foundation, part of 
the defign and many of the ornaments from him. 
What I have borrowed will be fo eafily difeerned 
from my mean productions, that I (hall not need 
to point the reader to the places j and truly I 
(hould be forry, for my own fake, that any one 
(hould take the pains to compare them together, 

vol. i. i 
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the original being undoubtedly one of the greatejlt 
mojl noble, and mojl fublime poms, which either 
thif age or nation has produced." — Among the 
cifcumftances of Milton's pofthumous renown 
inay be mentioned, to the no fmall diverfion of 
the reader, the curious commendation contained in 
the Preface to “ Poems in Two Parts ; Firft, an 
Interlocutory Difcourfe concerning the Creation, 
Fall, and Recoveryof Man. Secondly, ADialogue 
between Faith and a Doubting Soul. By Samuel 
Slater, Lond. 1679.” The author of thefc 
poems feems to have thought the great bard, not 
however without fome animadverfion of his cor- 
rtiler pen, to have been worthy his imitation 1 
“ I was much taken,” he fays, “ with learned 
Mr. Milton's cajl and fancy in his book, [the 
Paradife Lojl.] Him I have followed much in 
his method, and have been otherwife beholding 
to him, how much I leave thee [Gentle Reader !] 
.to judg : but I have ufed a more plain and fami- 
liar Jlile, bccaufe I conceive it mof proper !" Thefe 
compofitions, the children of prepofterous con- 
ceit, would have been a valuable addition to the 
common-place books of Bayes, who alfo “ loved 
to write familiarly /”• — To the fame of Milton 
an elegant poetical tribute was paid in the fuc- 
ceeding year by a writer, whom I have 1 con- 

1 See the. Commendatory Verfes on Milton in this volume, 
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je&Ured to be Francis Cradock, a member of the 
fame club with Milton. The opinion and en- 
couragement of Lord Somers foon afterwards 
occafioned the handfome folio edition of the 
Paradife Lojl , which was publilhed, by m fub- 
fcription, in 1688 ; to which is prefixed a lift of 
more than five hundred fubferibers, among whom 
are all the moft diftinguifhed characters of that 
period. Atterbury exerted himfelf with zealous 
activity in the promotion of this honourable pub- 
lication. In the prefaces to the “ Second Part 
of Waller’s Poems,” printed in 1690, and to 
“ TheDefign of part of the book of Ecclefiaftes, 
a poem by W. W.,” printed in 1691, Milton’s 
rejection of rhyme is judicioufly commended. 
In 1 692, another ornamented edition of Paradife 
Lojl , in folio, was publifhed ; and a third, with 
the copious and very learned commentary of 
Patrick Hume, in 1695. Thefe evidences of 
encreafing celebrity, within thirty years after the 
firft appearance of the poem, I thought too re- 
markable to overpafs ; efpecially as the popu- 
larity of Paradife Lof has been fuppofed to be 
very confined, till the appearance of Addifon’s 
criticifm. — Of the anecdote, related by Richard- 
fon, refpcCting the celebrity which the poem has 

" Dr. Johnfon has faid, that Drydcn's Virgil was the firft con- 
siderable work publifhed by fubfeription. But this edition of 
Paradife L*# precoded th« Erigiifh Virgil feme years. 
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been fuppofed to owe to Denham, the accurate 
inveftigation of Mr. Malone has detected the 
improbability. “ n The elder Richardfon,” fays 
this acute and learned writer, “ fpeaking of the 
tardy reputation of Paradife LoJl> tells us, (and 
the tale has been repeated in various Lives of 
Milton,) that he was informed by Sir George 
Hungerford, an ancient member of parliament, 
(many years previous to 1734,) that Sir John 
Denham came into the Houfe one morning with 
a fhcet of Paradife Lojl wet from the prefs, in 
his hand ; and, being afked what it was, he re- 
plied, ‘ Part of the nobleft poem that ever was 
written in any language or in any age.' How- 
ever, the book remained unknown till it was pro- 
duced about two years afterwards by Lord Buck- 
hurft on the following occafion. That noble- 
man, in company with Mr. Fleetwood Shephard, 
(who frequently told the Rory to Dr. Tancred 
Robinfon, an eminent phylician, and Mr. 
Richardfon’s informer,) looking over fome books 
in Little Britain, met with Paradife Lofl j and, 
being furprifed with fome pafiages in turning it 
over, bought it. The bookfeller requefted his 
Lordlhip to (peak in its favour, if he liked it j 
for the imprejJioH lay on bis bands as- wqfie paper. 
Lord Buckhurft, (jvJiQW Richardfon inaccurately 
calls the Earl of Dorfet, for he did not fucceed 

* Life of Drydcn, 1800, vol. i. part i. p. 112, 
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to that title till fome years afterwards,) having 
read the poem, fent it to Dry den, who in a fhort 
time returned it with this anfwer : * This marl 
cuts us all out , and the ancients too.' — Much the 
fame character (adds Mr. Richardfon) he gave 
of it to a north-country gentleman, to whom I 
mentioned the book, he being a great reader, but 
not in a right train, coming to town feldom, and 
keeping little company. Dryden amazed him 
with fpeaking loftily of it. * Why, Mr. Dryden, 
fays he, (Sir W. L. told me the thing himfelf,) 
’tis not in rhyme.’ 4 No} (replied Dryden,) nor 
would I have done my Virgil in rhyme , if I was to 
begin it again.’ — How Sir John Denham fhould 
get into his hands one of the Iheets of Paradife 
Lojl , while it was working off at the prefs, it is not 
very eafy to conceive. The proof-fheets of every 
book, as well as the finilhed Iheets when worked 
off, previous to publication are fubjed to the in- 
f'pedion of no perfon but the author, or the per- 
Ions to whom he may confide them ; and there 
is no evidence or probability that any intimacy 
fubfifted- between Sir John Denham and Milton. 
Here then' is the firft difficulty. The next is, 
that during a great part of the year 1667, when 
Milton’s poem probably was palling through the 
prefs, the knight was difordered in his under- 
ftanding : But a ltronger objection remains be- 
hind ; for, on examination, it will be found that 

» 3 
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Denham, who is faid to have thus blazoned Pa- 
radife Loft in the Houfe of Commons, was never 
in parliament. Let us, however, wave this ob- 
jection, and fuppofe this eulogy to have been 
pronounced in a full Houfe of Commons in 1 667, 
in which year Milton’s great poem according to 
fome of the title-pages firft appeared, whilft 
others have the dates of 1668 and 1669. So 
little effeCt had Denham’s commendation, that 
we find in two years afterwards almoft the whole 
impreffion lying on the bookfeller’s hands as 
wafte-paper : during which time Dryden, a poet 
himfelf, living among poets, and perfonally ac- 
quainted with Milton, had never feen it I And 
to crown all, by the original contract between 
Milton and Simmons, the printer, dated April 
27, 1667, it was ftipulated, that, whenever 
thirteen hundred books were fold, he fhould re- 
ceive five pounds, in addition to the fum origi- 
nally paid on the fale of the copy: and this 
fecond fum of five pounds was faid to him, as 
appears from the receipt, on the 26th of April, 
1669: fo that, in two years after the original 
• publication, we find that, inftead of almoft the 
whole impreflion then lying on the bookfeller’s 
hands, thirteen hundred out of fifteen hundred 
copies of this poem had been difperfed. Unlefs, 
therefore, almoft every fpecies of incongruity and 
contradiction can authenticate a narrative, this 
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anecdote mull be rejected as wholly unworthy of 
credit.” 

Before I quit the fubjeft of the firft appear- 
ance of Paradife Loft , I mull notice a communi- 
cation, made to the publick 0 not long Ikice by 
a gentleman pofleffing the original edition, of the 
following lines ; apparently written by a female 
on two leaves prefixed to the title-page of his 
copy, and fubfcribed at die bottom with this 
fingular remark : “ Dictated by J. M.” The 
communicator obferves, that the daughter of 
Milton officiated as his amanuenfis ; and that, 
from the remark already mentioned, there is fome 
reafon to attribute the lines to the author of Pa- 
radife Loft . Different female hands, it may be 
added, appear in the manufcript of Milton, pre- 
ferved in Trinity College, Cambridge. How- 
ever, the bondage of rhyme will probably incline 
fome readers to doubt the authenticity of thefe 
lines j while fevqral ftriking fentiments and ex- 
preffions, and the frequent flow of the verfes into 
each other, may perhaps occafion fome alfo to 
think than genuine, and that the great poet 
might have chofen, as an amufement, to employ 
once more the ** jingling found of like endings.” 
The fubjeft alfo had been a favourite theme of 
Milton. On Day-Break. 


• la the Gentleman'* Magazine for Auguft 1786, p. 698. 
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“ Welcome, bright chrfrifler, to our hemifphere t 
44 Thy glad approaches tell us Day is near. 

44 See ! how his early dawn creeps o’er yon hill, 

44 And with his grey-ey’d light begins to fill 
44 The filent air, driving far from our fight 
44 The ftarry regiment of frighted Night ; 

44 Whofe pale-fac’d regent, Cynthia, paler grows, 

44 To fee herfelf purfued by conquering foes ; 

44 Yet daring (lays behind, to guard the rear 
41 Of her black armies whither without fear 
» 44 They may retreat, till her alternate courfe 
44 Bring her about again with rallied force. 

41 Hark ! how the lion’s terrour loud proclaims 
44 The gladfomc tidings of day’s gentle beams, 

44 And, long-kept filence breaking, rudely wakes 
44 The feather’d train, which foon their concert makes, 
44 And with unmeafur’d notes, unnumber’d lays, 

44 Do joyfully falute the lightfome rays. 

44 But hearken yonder, where the louder voice 
44 Of fome keen hunter’s horn hath once or twice 
44 Recheated qut its blaft, which feems to drill 
44 Th* oppofing air, and with its echo fill, 

44 Thither let’s hie ; and fee the toilfome hound, 

#4 Willing, purfucs his labour, till he ’has found 
44 Some hope of what he follows, then with frefht 
44 And plcafing clamour tells it to the reft. 

44 Q.Tbou, who fometimes by moft facred voice 
44 Father of Light wert ftyl’d ! let my free choice 
’ 44 ^TKbugh all my works be evil, feldom right, ) 
44 ; v Shu$ lgving darknefe rather than the light. 

: , ^rLetjhy cDfentW brightnefs, with quick glance, 

44 Dart thfough the foggy mift of ignorance 
^InW the darken’d intelledf, and thence 
* Difpel whatever clouds o’erfpread the fenfe g 
, j W Tift; with illumin’d eyes, the mind 
44 AH the dark comers in itfclf can fti)d, 
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« And fiH them all with radiant light, which may 

« Convert my gloomy night to fun-fliine day. 

« Though dark, 0 God ! if guarded by thy might 

“ J fee with intellectual eyes ; the night 

“ To me a noon-tide blaze, illumin’d by 

“ The glorious fplendour of thy Majefty I” 

After the publication of Paradife Lof, Milton 
refumed his deiign of giving an hiftory of his 
native country. But he proceeded only as far as 
the Norman conqueft. Of this hiftory the firft 
printed copies were mutilated ; for the licenfer 
expunged fcveral paflages, which, reprobating 
the pride and iuperftition of the Monks in the 
Saxon times, were underftood as a concealed fatire 
upon the Bifhops in the reign of the fecond 
Charles. Milton, however, beftowed a copy of 
the unliccnfed paftages on the Earl of Anglefea j 
which were publifhed in i68t, with a preface, 
declaring that they originally belonged to the 
third book of his hiftory, and which have been 
fince inferted in their proper places. The fix 
books, which Milton executed, appeared in r 670. 

In 1 67 1 he p publifhed the Paradife Regained , 
and Samfon aigoniftes. Of the former poem 
Philips has * recorded Milton’s opinion 1 not his 
preference of it to Paradife Lof, but his morti- 
fication to find it cenfured as infinitely inferiour 

f At the price, bound, of two (hillings and fixpence. Clavel’s 
Catalogue, 1673. 

1 Life of Milton, 1694, p. xxxix* 
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to his former epick produdion. His pretended 
preference has been ' recommended by an inge- 
nious writer, with other popular tales believed 
without vouchers, and without probability, to fu- 
preme contempt. Uncommon energy of thought, 
and felicity of compofition, as Mr. Hay ley ob- 
ferves, arc apparent in both the performances of 
Milton, however different in defign, dimenfion, 
and effed. And Mr. Dunfter, the learned editor 
of Paradife Regained in 1795, has happily ad- 
vanced the poem from the obfcurity, in which 
it had been too long fhrouded ; pleading its 
merits with all the mafterly difcrimination of an 
eloquent advocate. Mr. Warton and Mr. Hay ley 
aflert, that the poet planned , or began, it at 
Chalfont : Mr. Dunfter argues, that he probably 
finijhed it at his temporary refidencc. “ ’ We 
may fuppofe,” he fays, “ that Milton remained 
at Chalfont till towards the Spring of 1666 ; as 
it is faid he did not return to London until ‘ the 
ficknefs was over, and the city was well cleanfed, 
and become fafely habitable.’ — Ellwood proceeds 
to inform us, that, * wlren he waited on him 
afterwards in London, which he feldom failed to 
do when his occafions led him thither,’ Milton 
ihowed him his fecond poem ; and ‘ in a pleafant 
tone,’ (which to me indicates his own full ap- 
probation of his work,) laid to him, * This is 

r Letters of Literature, 178;, p. 416. 

• Addition to his edit, of Par, Regained, 
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owing to you, for you put it in my head by the 
queftion ‘ you put to me at Chalfont ; which be* 
fore I had not thought of.’ It feems therefore 
nearly certain, that the whole of the poem was 
compofed at Chalfont. As it was conceived with 
fervour, it was, I doubt not, proceeded in 4 with 
eager thought.’ This was the charadteriftick of 
Milton in compofition, as may be collected from 
his letter to his friend Deodate, (September a, 
1637.) where he defcribes his own temper to be 
marked with an eagernefs to finilh whatever he 
had begun j 4 meum fic eft ingenium, nulla ut 
mora, nulla quies, nulla ferme illius rei cura, aut 
cogitatio diftineat, quoad pervadam quo feror, et 
grandem aliquam ftudiorum meorum quafi peri- 
odum confidant.’ Epiji. Familiar, vi. There is 
alfo fuch a high degree of unity, connexion, and 
integral perfection in the whole of this fecond 
poem, as indicates it to have been the uninter- 
rupted work of one feafon j and, as I would fup- 
pofe, the exclufive occupation of his divine genius 
during his refidence in Buckinghamlhire. To 
have compofed the whole of the poem in that 
time, would require him to produce only about 
ten lines a day ; and many parts are given lb per- 
fectly con amore , that I am confident, upon thofe 
occafions, he proceeded at a very different rate. 
That the Paradife Regained was not publilhed till 

* See the Origin of Paradife Regained, prefixed to the poem in 
the 4th vol, of this edition. 
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five years after the time when I fuppofeit to have 
been completed, might be the ground on which 
Mr. Warton conlidered it as not being then 
finifhed : and yet many other reafons might be 
Afligned for its not being printed fooner. Paradife 
Loji, we know, was finifhed at lealf two years 
before it was printed ; and it was not till a year 
after Milton’s return to London from Chalfont, 
that the contract with Samuel Simmons for the 
copy of it was figned, and the firft purchafe 
money of five pounds was paid for it. Milton, 
we find, received the fecond five pounds two 
years after ; the ftipulated number of copies, to 
entitle him thereto, being then fold. The author 
probably did not think of going again to the 
prefs with his fecond poem, till he faw the re. 
quifite fale of the firjl accomplifhed. Paradije 
Regained might alfo wait for the completion of 
its companion, the Samfon ; a work, which fur. 
nifhes fome internal proofs of its having been 
compofed at different periods. In July, 1670, 
the two poems were liccnfed, and were printed 
the year following. In 1670 was printed his 
Hijlory of England : fo that Milton was not with- 
out his occupations between the time of his re- 
turn to London, in the Spring 16 66, and his 
procuring the licence for printing his Paradife 
Regained and Samfon Agonijles in July 1670. 
That he might revife and corredt his brief cpick 
previous to this, is very poffible : but, that it was 
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compofed in its firft form at Chalfont, I think* 
cannot be doubted. Accordingly I regard the 
little manfion there with no fmall degree of vene- 
ration, as being exolufively the incunabula of 
Milton’s Paradife Regained. .1 Ihould approach 
it as a Tibur or a Tufcujum ; and ihould feel 
myfelf on clafiick ground.” For “ fimilar rea- 
fons the poet’s laft refulencc, the houfe in the 
Artillery-walk* may appear to his enthufiaftick 
admirers, as Mr. Hayley remarks, confccratcd by, 
his genius. . , „ * 

In the Samfon Agonijlcs there are fo many 
fevere ftridures, clearly pointing at the Reftora-, 
tion, and at the fubfequent fufferings of Milton’s 
party, that it has been often wondered it Ihould 
have been fimdioned with an imprimatur. A 
learned antiquary thus endeavours to account for 
this indulgence in the licenfer : “ 11 Hurt by the 
cenfures, to which he had fubjeded himfelf by 
his over-refined cavils at Paradife Lof, he might 
be unwilling to renew and cncreafe the obloquy, 
by demurring at the appearance of another poem 
of unqueftionable excellence.” To his own fuf- 
ferings alfo the poet often alludes in this fublime 
and affeding. , tragedy. He had before couched 
his complaint, 'as well, as, his unfubdued contempt 
of regal government, , under the Concluding fen- 

* See the Note » to the Nuncupative Will. 

* Dcnne't Hilt, of Lambeth Parilh, tec. 179;, p. 344. • 
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tcnce of his hiftory : “ As the long-fuffering of 
God permits bad men to enjoy profperous days 
with the good, fo his feverity ofttimes exempts 
not good men from their Jhare in evil times with 
the bad'' 

In 1672, he publifhed his Artis Logic# p/enior 
injiitutio, ad Rami methodum concinnata. He had, 
in 1661, given to the publick, for the fervice of 
youth, Accidence commenced Grammar. Thefe 
pieces are proofs of that zeal for careful educa- 
tion, which Milton Ihowed throughout his life. 
To this zeal Dr. Johnfon has paid - a tribute of 
applaufe, not more honourable than juft. " To 
that multiplicity of attainments, and extent of 
comprchenfion, that entitle this great author to 
our veneration, may be added a kind of humble 
dignity, which did not difdain the meaneft fer- 
vices to literature. The epick poet, the conlro- 
vertift, the politician, having already defeended 
to accommodate children with a book of rudi- 
ments, now, in the laft years of his life, com- 
pofed a book of Logick, for the initiation of 
ftudents in philofophy.” Of his book of Logick 
there was a fecond edition in the following year. 

In 1673, his treatife Of true Religion, Herefie, 
Schifm , Toleration , and what bejl means may be 
vfed againjl the growth of Popery, was publifhed. 
In this difeourfp there are fome paflages, which 
fhow that Milton had altered his opinion. Cnee 
his younger days, refpc&ing certain points of 
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dotfrine. That regard for the Holy Writings, 
which always predominated in his mind, is alfb 
particularly obfervable in it. “ Let not,” he 
(ays, “ the countryman, the tradefman, the 
lawyer, the phyfician, theftatefman, excufe him- 
lelf by his much bufinefs from the ftudiou 9 
reading of the Bible.” This advice he offers as 
the belt prefervative againft Popery. His prin- 
ciple of toleration, as Dr. Johnfon obferves, is 
agreement in the .fufficiency of the Scriptures ; 
and he extends it to all who, whatever their opi- 
nions are, profefs to derive them from the Sacred 
Books. In the fame year he reprinted his juvenile 
poems with fome additions, and with the Trac- 
tate on Education. 

In 1674, the laft year of his laborious life, he 
publifhed his Familiar Letters in Latin, to which 
he added fome Academical Exercifcs. His em- 
ployment of the prefs clofed for ever in a tranf- 
lation of the y Latin Declaration of the Poles in 
favour of John the third, their heroick fovereign. 
He had now been a long fufferer by the gout ; 
and in July, confidering his end to be approach- 
ing, he informed his brother Chriftopher, who 
was then a bencher in the Inner Temple, that he 
wiflied to didlate to him the difpofition of his 

7 The Biographical Dictionary, of 1798, calli this piece a 
tranllatioQ from the Duttb . See vol. 10. p. 465. But the title- 
page of the performance announces it thus : u Now faithfully 
tranflated from the Latin Copy." , 
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property i . The recent difcovery o f this fyfinctt- * 
psti ve Will minutely llluilrates the domeftick^ 
manners of the poet \ To this account of his life 
it is fubjoined, entire, with the notes of Mr; 
barton. Milton died on 2 Sunday the 8th of 
November following; His death was fo. ejjfyy 
t$at the. time of his expiration was unper.ceived 
by the, attendants in his room. 

' . He left in manqjcript, A brief Hijlory of M if 
covia, and of other left-known Countries lying 
lajl^ard of Rujjia .fls.far as Cathay , which was 
printed in 1682. His manufeript Syfem, of 
Theology, and An Anfvcr to a Libel upon himfelf 
(which Philips fuppofes him to have fupprelfed 
from ; i proper contempt of the libeller,) arc lup- 
pofed to have pcrilhed. Ot the following tradt 
the biographers of Milton have taken no notice j 
“ An Argument, or Debate in Law, of the great 
Quedion concerning the Militia; .as it is now 
fettled by Ordinance of both the Houfes of Par- 

» *, 7 

z Mr. Hay Icy fays, on Sunday the 15th of November. But 
5 t appears, by the Register of St. Giles’* tt ippfegatc, that he 
buried on the tith*^ 44 I* John Mclrdii/’ gentleman. Con- 
<*w\ption. Chancell. J*. Nov. 1674.7 . Meltondus been %red, 
in fVejhcr ink, to Milton. L<. denotes jhe liberty of the parifh. 
‘IWr. Sfccvcns fujjpofcd'tht entry to have Wett made by the u’hder- 
ial&iy who knew tiothtng 1 more of Milton lhar he was dead. 

buried at the uppar/rofl j|i St, Gyl^s 
Cripple-gate chancell/’ and that, when “ the.two fle; : pes to the 
Communion Table were rayfed, (Nov. his Stonewa^ re- 

moved/* • 
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liament. By J, M. London, 1642.” 4*. On 
the title-page of this panlphlef, (now in thepof- 1 
feflion of the Duke of Bridgewater,) Milton’s 
elder Brother in Cornu's , the fecond Earl of Bridge- 
water, has written the name of the poet as the 
author. At the end of Philips’s Life of Mi|ton, 
with manufcript remarks by Oldys, Communi- 
cated to me by Mr. Reed, this trad is alfo noticed 
among Oldys’s additions to the publications of 
Milton. 

The hand of Milton may be often difcovered 
in the publication of his nephew, Edward Philips* 
entitled “ Theatrum Poetarum Anglicanorum , or 
A compleat Colle&ion of the Poets, efpecially 
the moft eminent, of all ages, &c. Lend. 1675.” 
Rennet, in his Regifter, * records the exiftence 
of this work in November, 1660 j a circum- 
ftance not noticed by Mr. Warton, or by the in- 
genious editor of Philips’s book in 1 800. Among 
many criticifms in this volume, which muft Be 
attributed to Milton, thofe on Shakfpearc and 
Marlow are eminently confpicuous. “ b Such 
criticifms,” Mr. Warton remarks, ** were not 
common after the national tafte had been juft 
corrupted by the falfe and capricious refinements 
of the Court of Charles the fecond.” Wood alfo 
relates, that Philips’s Enchiridion Linguse La- 

* Regifter, 4 c. 17*8, p. 321. 

* Hift. of Eng, Poetry, vol. iii. p. 440. 

voi. 1. k 
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tinsfc,” isttd “ Speculum Lingua Latina,” : both' 
ptibfiftiedin 1684, were * all or moftly taken' 
fraththe Latin Thefaurur written by Miltons. 
Yet it muft not be denied, that both Philips and 
hiif brother are the authors of various publica- 
tions j although Dr. Johnfon has haftily aflerted 
the brief hiftory of poetry to have been the only 
proiuB of Milton’s academy. I may defend the 
gnat critick From the cenfure, however, to which 
fome d writers have pronounced him fubjeft, of 
having affirmed the hiftory to be written in Latin, 
which is, with a Latin title, written in Englifti. 
For Wood informs us, that Philips is the author 
of * another work, fimilar to the Theatrum Poe - 
/arum already mentioned, and written in the lan- 
guage which Dr. Johnfon has related. As Johnfon 
gives no fpecifick reference to either work, it is 
niore candid to believe him right, than to pro- 
claim him wrong, 

* Ath. Ox. vol. ii. p. 1 1 18. 

4 The annotator on the Lives of the Poets, edit. 1794, and 
Mh Hay ley. See alfo the Gentleman's Magazine, 1789, p. 416. 

* Entitled “ Tradatulos de carmine dramatlco poetarum, prse# 
fertim in chori* tragicis, et veterii Comcedja. 

" Compcndiofa enumeratio poetarum (faltcm quorum fama 
enituit) qm i tempore Dantis AHgmi ufque ad ham* 
jetaiem darucrunt; nempe Italorom, Germaoortm, Angiorum* 
&c." Theft* two things, Wood informs us, “ were added to the 
fcvCnteenth edition of Jo\ Buehlenfs his book, entit. Sacramm 
frbfattatumqut phrajium poetic nr am Tkrfaurvs, 1669." Ath. 

Ox. ut fupr. See a lift of the two Philips’s publications, ibid.* 
and p. 1 119. - - 
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In the title-page to “ Poems on Aflairs o£ 
State from the time of Oliver Cromwell, to the 
Abdication of K. James the fecond, written, by* 
the greateft wits of the Age," and pubhlhed ift 
1697, the name of Milton appears. But of 
Milton not a fingle line will be found in this coU 
le&ion. The Index indeed mentions “ Direc- 
tions to a Painter, (concerning the Dutch War,) 
faid to be written by Sir John Denham, but be- 
lieved to be written by Mr. Milton, p. 24.” But, 
when we turn to the page, we find the poem, 
worthy only the lowed poetafter, aferibed limply^ 
but doubtlefs as unjuftly, to Denham. Fenton, 
the editor of Paradife Lojl in 1725, has printed 
in a Mifcellany which he publilhed, called Tba 
Oxford Mifcellany and Cambridge Poems , a loofo 
epigram under the name of Milton, which had 
long before appeared among the poems of Lord 
Rochefter. On {lender grounds Peck has attri- 
buted to Milton the tranfiation of Buchanan’s 
Baptiftes , which appeared in 1641 with the fol- 
lowing title s “ Tyrannical Government anato- 
miz’d, or, A Difcourfe concerning evil Coun- 
felors : being the Life and Death of John the 
Baptift, and presented to the King’s mod excel- 
lent Majefty, by the author.” Aubrey and Wood, 
from different motives, would not have forborne 
to notice fo remarkable a production, if it had 
proceeded from the pen of Milton. This tranf- 
k 2 
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lotion has ban f fuppofed, with great probability, 
to have. been intended as a hint, to Charles the- 
of the danger he then incurred from the 
eounfels of fome about him: and the hiftory of 
the Baptift, who loft his head by the inftigation 
of, Herodias, feems figuratively to glance at the 
death of Lord Straffordc, and at the influence of 
the Queen, Peck might have noticed a political 
pamphlet, * puhlilhed in the following year, “ by 
J. M :” of , which the royal counfellers are the 
principal theme, prom numerous examples I 
yvill cite one ; ft is the King’s crown that is 
aimed at, and not onely fo, but even the very 
dethroning of him,, and his whole pofterity; and 
in truth lb it is, hut by bis Majejiies evill Court - 
■teliors } who, to magnifie themfelves, intend the 
jjuine of the Commonwealth : And is not that in 
jtfled a dethroning of his Majefty? All that I 
fliall fay is but this : No Governement more bleft 
or happie, if not abufed by the advice of vile and 
malignant Counfellours, p. 3.” From the fol- 
lowing paflage fome! readers may fufped J. M., 
the author of this pamphlet, to be Milton: 
“ Preedome, as it is a great mercy, fo it ought 
of. temporall bldTmgs, next to our lives, tore- 

f ciographia Drairtatfci, vol. ii. p, 387. 

u A Re£ly to the Anfwer (printed by hi* Mi. 

QtfotA) to a printed Book* iatitjled ^ Ob. 
fcrvations upon fome of his Majefties late Anfwer* and ExpreiTes.* 
B> J. M. London, primed for M. Waibaneke, 1.642.” 4* 
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ctivc the greateft effimate ; the flavery oPtHtf 
body is the u(her to the thraldome of confcience''; 
and if we foolilhly Surrender bp this, ' ’the othbL 
will not be long after ! p. r a.’* 1 ' But,’ ih‘ jfJ ? bto, 
there is fufficient proof, that' MiltonCOiilti riot 
have written it: “ What hate we todbNiviih 
Ariftoeracy, or IXmocracy f God hi’ bleflMyW'e 
rtor know, nor defire, any other 1 gvverninerip'ABltn 
that of Monarchy !" Peck, therefore, if he Tiii'd 
feen this pamphlet, found that,' nOrwithftariding 
it harmonized in a considerable degree 'With the 
fubjeft of the poetical tranflation, it Could ndt be 
rendered fubfervient to his hypothec. * Miftbn, 
in the account he gives 6 f himfelf, ^pears' in-' 
deed to have been no friend to tranilatiOnsr 1 ** 1 ! 
never could delight in long citations, much Mr 
in whole trad udt ions ; whether it be nitutal dis- 
position or education in me, or that my mother 
bore me a Speaker of what God made mine own/ 
and not a tranflator \” He is faid to have de- 
clined tranflating Homer. Of literary afliffahee, 
afforded by Milton to literary friends, ’we have 
no anecdotes. I conjedure, however, that the 
younger Lawrence, to whom he hasaddrefled an 
excellent Sonnet, had at lea# profited by His dif- 
courfc ; for Lawrence has given to the world a 
treat ife on a fubjed, of which Milton was; par- 
ticularly fond : “ Of our Communion and Warrc 

♦■frofe-Worlu, voL j. p. 407, td. 1698, 

k 3 
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with Angels, Printed in 1646/* The Sonnet 
rtcdrds their friendly vifits. ’ Lawrence lived in 
the neighbourhood of Horton. To Lawrence, 

W Milton, the “ * Tufcan fong" feemstq have 
been a principal delight, We may reafonably 
then fuppole, that tHfey fometimes Converted upon 
Ae remarkable effufions of ther* Tufcan mufe, 
(atnong other authorities,) on the guardiatrihip 
Of Angels }. that Milton perhaps acknowledged 
the hints he had derived from his beloved poetry j 
and that the convention encouraged Lawrence 
ift his defign. 

The remains of Milton were attended to the 
grave by. M 1 all his learned and great friends in 
London, not without a friendly concourfe of the 
vulgar,’’ He was buried next his father in the 
chancel of St, Giles, Cripplegate. In Auguft, 
1790, the fpot, where his body had been deposited, 
Was opened j and a corpfe, haftily fuppofed to 

1 See the Sonnet, vet. j j, am) the note on the §pnnet, vol, vi, 
p. 49*, 

* The Addreflfes of the Italian Mufe All’ Angeh Cvftoje arc 
firc^ociitt See ** Rime del M» A»M« Negrifoli, Vineg. 153*/' 
p. l*9» and #1 Sooetti 4 i Diverfi AccademiciSanefi, Sien T 160$/* 
pp. 136, aoo, 139, Ac* 1 wight alfo add the 'frequent intro- 
do&ioo #f « Spirit or Angel as the annunitatOre to the early 
JtftlMn dramas, Sec Milton’s Vejrfes addreffod to Leonora Baroni, 
vol, vi f p. 150, ()it prologue to Qomms , and the fame poem 
throughout. 

1 ToJand’i lift of Milton, prefixed to the edition of Milton** 
Profe.worki, printed (not at Amfterdam at averted in the title* 
page, VC) H U* adon, in 169$, K p. 44 
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be his, was expofed to publick view. -A, Nafy 
rative of the difinterment of the coffin, and of 
the treatment of the corpfe, was publiffied by 
Philip Neve, Efq. The Narrative was imme» 
diately and. ably 8nfwered in the St. James’? 
Chronicle, in Nine Reafons wby.iMMmprql#bJ£ 
that the coffin, lately dug up in the Pariffi Chuccfe. 
of St. Giles, Cripplegate, £hould.,,<?pntain tbf 
jeliques of Milton. Mr.. Neve added ,a.,J?oflr 
feript to his Narrative. JBot all hifc labour, a#, 
pears to have been employed ffi »n ^agip^ty 
caufe. The late Mr. Steevens, wbo.,pacticuMf?f 
lamented the indignity which ithf nprpipsl^ftKS 
of the poet fuftained, has intitpated in his "J ipft* 
nufcript remarks on this Narrativp and Poftfcript, 
that the difinterrpd. corpfe was fuppofed {qbp 
that of a female , and that tbe-minufell examina- 
tion of the fragments could notdifprove. if .it 
did not confirm, the fqppofition. Mr. Loift, pft* 
ticing the burial of the poet in St. Giles’s church, 
has eloquently cenfured “ 9 th« fordid mdchief 
committed m it, and the market made of the 
eagemefs with which curiofity or admiration 
prompted perfons to poflefs themfelVcs of' his 
fuppofed remains, which, however, there is rea,- 
fon to believe, far from being Milton’s, wpre,ffie 

“ Now in the poffeflion of J^met Bindley, ifij; fy VhoOl:! 
'have been fa voared with the peiufat of them. » ■ *,**>'? 

1 Preface to hit edition of the ftrifc ,lwk 
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honcs.'of, aperfon nut. of the fame age or fext* ,, ,lt 
ttfqqntOibe willed, that; neither fuperlUtion, ,af- 
fedtafeion, idle euriofity, or avarice, were To fre- 
tsjumtly; invading the Silence of the grave. <. Ear 
(from honouring the illuftrious dead, it is, rather 
^outraging the common condition of humanity, 
«nd the.laft melancholy ftate in^which our pre- 
fect \cxiftence * terminates, Duft and afhesfhave 
(nodntcUigenee to give, whether beauty, genius, 
at* virtue* ’informed the animated clay* Afooth 
iof Mother or Milton will not be diftinguiihed 
fronVone of a common mortal j nor a bone of 
Alexander acquaint us more with his character 
*hari one of Bucephalus. Though the dead be 
unconcerned, the living are neither benefited nor 
improved : decency is violated, and a kind of in- 
ftinfrivc fyrhpathy infringed, which, though it 
ought not to overpower reafon, ought not with- 
oUt it. and to no purpofe, to be fuperfeded. But 
whether the remains of that body which once 
‘ was Mllton, k s, or thofe of any other peirfpn, w^i;e 
thuaexpofed and fet to Tale, death and diffahqiup 
’ hive had their empire over thefc. Tlicfpirit 
;pfhis tfl*m9rtal works furvives invulnerably jmd 
muft furvive. Thefc are his beft image, thefe 
'the reliques which a rationdadmiration may 
efterjifh and revere!" 

,, It has been obferved that th* ortginal ftone, 
laid on the 1 grave of Milton ? ; wh * removed not 

• Set before, p. cxxviiu 
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many years after his intermem. Nor were lw«i 
mains honoured byany other memorial inCrippteu 
gate church,, till the year 1793 j wh«n k bythkiwi. 
nificence of the late Mr. Whitbread,* an animate! 
marble buft, the fculpture of Bacon, under which 
is a plain tablet, recording the dates; of the poet’s 
birth and death, and of his father’s deceafe, was 
created in the middle aifle. To the Author of 'Pti- 
radtfe Loft a fimilar tribute of refpeft had beat 
paid, in 1737, by Mr. Benfon ; who procured to* 
buft to be admitted, where once his namehathboeti 
deemed a profanation, into Weltminfter Abbey. 
And the reception of the monument into, this 
venerable edifice became immediately the theme 

of the mufes r. • •>' 

Milton, in his youth, is faid to have- been 
extremely * handfome. He was called thcXady 


» See th« fpirittd apology of Dr. George, and the .ybaijsg 
yerfes of Mr. Keith, vol. vi. pp. 395, 396. c ^ 

5 The firft publilhed portrait of Milton wai that l)y r h0arfhall, 
prefixed to the edition of the juvenile poerai m 164$; With'ihe 
palpable diffirailitude of this portrait M ikon wa» j uiUydifplcn&d. 
See fhe Note In Effigim Sculpture*, voU yi. p.. 395 . In yflar 
: 1670, jherc was another plate, by Faithorqc, from a drawing in 
crayons by Faithorne, ptefixed to his Hiftcnj of Britain, with 
ihii legend j « Gal. Faithorne ad vivumdelin. erfculp^t. joanms 
kWtom, effigies* J&at. 6a. i^o.V It is ^lfo prefixed 
pdition of hit Proft Works in 1698 . It hat been obferyed, that 
this engraving it not in Faithorne's beft itnijer. ' The hat 
been feveral timet copied. By an wgwdoas yemg artift * new 
drawing hai been taken from Faithorne' » t pidure, (fuppokd tobe 
the bell likenefi extant of the poet, and for which he fat at the 
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ofhis: College; an, appellation which Mr. Haylejr 

age o£ Bbty-two,) by the kind pentuSion of William Baker, Efq, 
foWhaft'pofle&on itmw ii ; from which an engraving has been 
made for this edition of his poetical works . Faitborne's print , 
ai Mr. Warton obferves, is copied by W. DoUe, before Milton's 
togicb, 1611. Dolle's print is likewife prefixed to the fecond 
edition of Parmdift Lnfl, Faithorne was alfo copied afterwards 
by Robert White, and next by Vcrtue. Mr. Warton has given 
many other particulars of paintings and engravings of Milton. 

(t There are four or five original pictures of our author. The 
ttrit,' a half lehgth with a laced ruff, is by Cornelius Janfen, in 
4,$ji 8, jsrhen be was only a boy of ten years old* It had belonged 
^ijton's widow, his third wife, who lived inChefhire. This 
was ip the poffeffion of Mr. Thomas Hollis, having been pur- 
cfcafed at Mr. Charley Stanhope's fale for thirty pne guineas, in 
Jot#, r76o. Lord Harrington wiping to have the lot returned, 
Jy|r f Hollis' replied, f his lordfhip’s whole eftate fhould not r$. 
purcWe it.* It was engraved by J, B. Cipriani, in 1760. Mr. 
Stanhope bought it of the executors of Milton’jfwidow for twenty 
gwrtMi’ .The latei .Mr. Holljai when his lodgings in Covent, 
garden were ronr fire, walked r calmly out of the houfe with this 
pirture by Janfen in Ills hand, negle&ing to fecure any other 
portable article of value. I prefume it is now in the poffeffion of 
Mr. Brand Hollis. Another, which had alfo belonged to Mil. 
ton's widow, is in the poffeffion of the Onflow family. This, 
which » not at all like Faithome's crayon drawing, And by fome 
is fufpetted not to be a portrait of Milton, W lien more than 
once engraved by Vertue s who in his firft plate of it, dated 1731, 
and in others, makes the age twenty-one. This has been alfo 
engraved by Houbraken in 1741, and by Cipriani. The ruff is 
much- in the neat ftyle of painting ruffs, about and before 1628. 
The pifture is handfomer than the engravings. Thii portrait is 
mentioned in Aubrey’s manufeript Life of Milton, 1681, as th£n 
belonging to the widow. And he fays, f Msm. Write bh nmc 
in red letters on bis piastres which bis nuitfvwe bin, to prefer Me* them* 
Vertue, in a Letter to Mr. Chriflian the fea! engraver, in the 
Britifh Mufeum, about 1710, propofes to afk Prior the poet, 
whether there had not been a picture of Milton in ihe late lord 
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fays he could.not rclifti; and I may add that he 

Dorfet's Colleftion, The duchefs of Portland has [had] a mima* 
ture of his head, when young : the face has a ftern thoughtful*, 
nefs, and, to ofe his own expreflion, is frvere in youthful btauty* 
Before Peck's New Mi mom of Milton y printed 1740, is a pre« 
tended head of Milton in exquifite raezzotinto, done by the fecond 
J, Faber : which is chara&eriftically unlike any other reprefent* 
ation of our author I remember to hate feen. It is from & 
painting given to Peck by fir John Meres of Kirkby-Beler* ia 
teicefterlhire. But Peck himfelf knew that he was imposing 
upon the publick. For having alked Vertue whether he thought 
it a picture of Milton, and Vertue peremptorily anfwcring in the 
negative, Peck replied, i I’ll have a feraping from it, however \ 
and let pofterity fettle the difference.* Befides, in this picture 
the left hand is on a book, lettered Paradfe Loft, But Peck fop* 
pofes the age about twenty five, when Milton had never thought 
of that poem or fubjeft. Peck mentions a head done by Milton 
bimfeif on board : but it does not appear to be authenticated. 

“ The Richardfons, and next the Tonfons, [before Mr. Baker,} 
had the admirable crayon-drawing above-mentioned. About tb? 
year 1725, Vertue carried this drawing, with other reputed etu 
graving* and paintings of Milton, to Milton’s favourite daughter 
Deborah, a very fenfible woman, who died the wife of Abraham 
Clark a weaver in Spitalfields, in 1717, aged 76. He contrived 
to have them brought into the room as if by accident, while ho 
was convening with her. At feeing the drawing, taking no 
notice of the reft, (he fuddenly cried out in great furprife, 1 0 
Lord) that it the pi ft art of my father / How tame you by it ?' And, 
ftroking dr.wn the hair of her forehead, added, ' Juft fo my father 
won hit hair,' She was very like Milton. Compare Richardfon, 
Explan, Nottt , p. xxxvi. This head, by Faithorne, Was etched 
by Richardfon the father about 1734, with the addition of a 
laurel-crown to help the propriety of the motto. It is before the 
Explanatory Nottt on the Par adi/e Loft, by the Richardfoos. Lond* 
1734. 8v<>. The bufts prefixed to Milton's Profr^Worh by 
Birch 1738, and by Baron 17 53, are engraved by Vertue from 
a bad drawing made by J. Richardfon, afre r an original caft in 
plaifer about fifty. Of this caft Mr. Hollii gave a drawing by 
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ftirghtfbilefs inclined to be pleafed with the title, 

Cipriani to Speaker Onflow in 1759. It was executed, perhaps 
0 A the publication of the Dtfevfto , by one Pierte an artift of 
feme note, the fame who did the marble buft of ‘iit* Chriftopher 
Wren in the Bodleian library, or by Abraham Simon* Mr. Hollis 
bought it of Vertue. It has been remodelled in wax by Goflet. 
Richardfon the father alfo etched this baft, for The Poems and 
Critical Effays of S. Say, 1745. 4to. But, I believe, this is the 
fame etching that I have mentioned above, to have been made 
by old Richardfon 1734, and which was now lent to Say's editor, 
1743, for Say's Effhyu 

il There is, however, another etching of Milton, by Richardfon, 
the younger, before he was blind, and when much younger than 
fifty, accompanied with fix bombaft veries. * Authentick Homer, 
fcc.' The verfes are fubferibed * J. R. jun/ The drawings, as 
Well as engravings, of Milton by Cipriani, are many. There is 
i drawing of our author by Deacon j it is taken from a prtof- 
impreffion on wax of a feal by Thomas Simon, Cromtoell's chief 
mint-maftcr, firft in the hands of Mr. Yeo, afterwards of Mr. 
Hollis. This, a profile, has been lately engraved by Ryland. 
Mr* Hollis had a fmall ft eel puncheon of Milton’s head, a foil 
front, for a feal or ring, by the fame T. Simon, who did many 
snore of Milton'B party in the fame way. The medal of Milton 
ftruck by Tanner, for auditor Benfon, is after the old plaifter- 
buft, and Faithomc’s crayon.piece, chiefly the latter. So is the 
marble buft in the Abbey, by Ryfcrack, 1737. Scheemaker*s 
marble buft, for Dr. Mead, and bought at his fale by Mr. Dun, 
combe, was profeffedly and cxaftly copied from the plaifter-buft, 
.Faithome’s is the moft common reprefentation of Milton's head* 
Either that, or the Onflow pifture, are the heads in Bentley's, 
^od TkkcU’Si and Newton's editions. AH by Vertue. Milton^ 
^daughter Deborah above-mentioned, the daughter of his firft 
3 Wife* his amanoenfis, told Vertue, that “ her father was of 

t a f§Jr complexion, a little red in his cheeks, and light brown 
.lank hair*" Letter to Mr * Chriftkm , ut fopr. MS* Br. Muf* 

11 Sji&c« thefe imperfeft and hafty notices were thrown together, 
Joftuu Reynolds has porchafed a picture of Milton, for one 
hundred guineas* It was brought to fir Jofhua, 1784, by one 
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as, at that .period, the appearance of effeminacy 


Mr. Hunt, a printfeller and pidure. dealer, who bought it of i 
broker ; but the broker dob not know the perfon of whom he 
had it. The portrait is dreiTed in black, with a band ,* and the 
painter'! mark and date are * S. C. 1653/ This is written on 
the back. * This picture belonged to Deborah Milton, who 
was her father's amanuenfis : at her death was fold to fir W. ’Da- 
venant's family. It was painted by Mr. Samuel Cooper, who wa* 
painter to Oliver Cromwell, at the time Milton was Latin Secre- 
tary to the Protedor. The painter and poet were near of the 
fame age; Milton was bom in 1608, and died in 16)4, and 
Cooper was born in 1609, and died in 1672, and were com- 
panions and friends till death parted them. Several eocourageft 
and lovers of the fine arts at that time wanted this pidure; par- 
ticularly, Lord Dorfet, John Somers efquire, fir Robert Howard, 
Dryden, Atterbury, Dr. Aldrich, and fir John Denham.* Lord 
Dorfet was probably the lucky man ; for this feems to be the 
very pidure for which, as I have before obferved, Vertue wifhed 
Prior to fearch in Lord Dorfet's colledion. Sir Jofhua Reynolds 
fays, 4 The pidure is admirably painted, and with fuch a eha. 
rader of nature, that I am perfedly fure it was a ftriking llke- 
nefs. I have now a different idea of the countenance of Milton, 
which cannot be got from any of the other pidures that I hare 
feen. It is perfedly preferved, which fhows that it has been {hut 
op in fome drawer ; if it had been expofed to the light, the 
colours would long before this have vanifhed/ It muft be owned, 
that this miniature of Milton, lately purchafed by fir Jofhua 
Reynolds, (Irongly refemblcs Vandyke's pidure of Selden in the 
Bodleian library at Oxford : and it is highly probable that Cooper 
(hpuld have done a miniature of Selden as a companion to the 
heads of other heroes of the commonwealth. For Cooper painted 
Oliver Cromwell, in the pofleflion of the Frankland family • and 
another, in profile, at Devonfhire houfe : Richard Cromwell at 
Strawberry-hill : Secretary Thurloe, belonging to Lord Jainea 
Cavendilh ; and Ireton, Cromwell'! general, now or late in the 
colledion of Charles Polhill efq. « descendant of Cromwell. The 
inference, however, might be applied to prove, that this bead it 
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was attacked from the pulpit j * We live in an 
age,” fays bifhop Lake, “ wherein it is hard to 
fay, whether in doathes men grow more womannijh, 
or women more mannifh 1” Milton had a very 
fine fkin and frefh complexion. His hair was 

Cooper’s miniature of Milton. It has been copied by a female 
trtift, in a ftyle of uncommon elegance and accuracy." 

The genuineness of this miniature, As the portrait of Milton, 
has been both aflerted, and denied, with confiderable warmth. 
See the Gentleman's Magazine for 1 79 r, pp. 399, 603, 806, 
The difputants are Lord Hailes and Sir Jofhoa himfelf. Moft con- 
noifleurs are inclined to believe the portrait to be that of Selden. 
Sir Jofoua Reynolds, who died in 1792, makes the following 
bequeft, however, in his Will, to the Rev. William Mafon : 
«« The miniature of Milton by Cooper ." See Malone's Life of Sir 
J. Reynolds, prefixed to the Works of Sit J. R. vol. i, p. cxviii, 
2d edit. 

Two miniatures of the poet, and of his mother, were fold, 
at the fale of the Portland Mufeum in 1786, for 34 1 . See 
Gent. Mag. 1786, p. 527. In 1792 Mr, Elderton fubmitted 
to the publick the outlines of a fuppofed miniature of the poet in 
his poffeflion. . See Gent. Mag. 1792, p< vj. In 1797 a mafterly 
engraving, from an original pifture in the pofleflion of Cape! 
Lofftefq. believed alfo to be that of Milton, was made by G. 
Quitfton. At Weft Wycombe Manor-houfe, in Buckinghamfliire; 
there U t line portrait of Milton, fuppofed to be an original. # Sec 
Langley's Hift. and Antiq. of the Hundred of Defborough, C°. 
of Bucks, 1797, p. 4T7. I have been indebted to the kindnefs of 
John Chtfflock jun. efq. of Greenwich, for an excellent original 
painting, affirmed by fome to have been a portrait of Milton by 
Dobfon, but conjeaured by others to have been a performance of 
Riley, who lived rather too late to delineate Milton. Some have 
fuppb&I it may be a head of hi< brother Chriftopher. It is, h6w* 
ever, remarkable thar Mr. Greenftade, a collector of paintings, 
who refide* in Bond.ftreet, London, has a copy of this very paint- 
ing, which has been called a p&rtfair of the pOet. 

r Sein ons preached at Wells by biftxop Lake, fol. 1629, p. 67, 
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of a light brbwn ; and, parted on the foretop, ’ 
hung down in: curls upon his Ihoulders. His 
features were regular ;■ and when tomedof forty,, 
he has himfelf told us, he was generally allowed 
to have had. the appearance of being ten years 
younger. He has alfo reprefented himfelf as a 
man of moderate ftature, neither too lean nor 
too corpulent j and fo far endued with ftrength 
and fpirit, that, as he always wore a fword, he' 
wanted not, while light revifited his eyes, the 
{kill or the courage to ufe it. His eyes were of 
a greyilh colour; which, when deprived of fight, 
did not betray their lofs : At firft view, and at 
a fmall di fiance, it was difficult to know that he 
was blind. The teftimony of Aubrey refpeding 1 
the perfon of Milton is happily expftfied j “ His 
harmonicall and ingeniofe foul did lodge in a 
beautiful and well proportioned body.’* Mil- 
ton's ‘ voice was mufically fweet, as his ear was 
mufically corred. Wood deferibes his deport- 
ment to have been affable, and his gait ered and 
manly, befpeaking courage and undauntednefs. - 
Of his figure in his declining days Richardfon " 
has left the following {ketches. “ * An ancient 
clergyman of Dorfetlhi re, Dr. Wright, found ■ 
John Milton in a fmall chamber hung with rufty' t 
green, fitting in an elbow chair, and dreffed 

* Aubrey fay* tjkat “ !ie had a delicate tunable voice.” anif 
that « he pronounced the leyfr Avery, hard." 

* Life of Milton, 1734, p. iv; 
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neatly ih black, pale but not cadaverous, hi# 
lymds and fingers gouty and with chalk ftones.— ~ 
He ufed alfo to fit in a gray coarfe cloth coat, at 
.the door of his houfe near Bunhill-fields, in warm 
funny weather; to enjoy the frefli air j and fo, 
as well as in his room, received the vifits of 
people of diftinguilhed parts as well as quality/' 
His dorrteftick habits were thofe of a fober and 
temperate ftudent. Of wine, or of any ftrong 
liquours, he drank little* In his diet he was 
rarely influenced by delicacy of choice. He once 
delighted in walking and ufing exercife; and 
appears to have amufed himfelf in botanical pur- 
fuits : hut, after he was confined by age and 
blindnefs, he had a machine to fwing in for.the 
prefervation of his health. In fummer he then 
refted in bed from nine to four, in winter to five, 
If, at thefe hours, he was not difpofed to rife, 
he had a- perfon by his bed-fide to read to him. 
When he firft rote, he heard a chapter in the 
Hebrew Bible, and commonly ftudied till twelve j 
then ufed fome exercife for an hour ; then dined j 
afterwards played on the organ or bafs-viol, and 
either fung himfelf or made his wife fing, who, 
he laid, had a good voice but no ear. It is related 
that, when educating his nephews, “ " he had 
Autde them fwgfltrs, and fing from the time they 
were with him.** No poet, it may be obferved. 


• Aubrejr'i MS* 
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has more frequendy i od motje powerfnllyccm- 
mendedrhe chami» j df.mufick than Milton., He 
wifited perhaps to trial} and Hfe has fuccefsfully 
rivalled, the fweetefLdefcripfcions of a favourite 
bardf.wbom the melting voice appears to; have 
often enchanted} the tender Petriarch. After his 
regular indulgence in mufical relaxation, he 
ftudied till fix ; then entertained his vifitors till 
eight j then enjoyed a light Cupper; and, after 
a pipe 5 of tobacco and a glafe of water, retired 
to bed. 

• It has been obferved by Dr, Newton that all, 
who had written any accounts of the life of 
Milton, agreed that he was affable and inftru&ive 
in Cbnverfation, of an equal and cheerful temper'; 
ts yet I can eafily believe,” fays the learned bio- 
gfapher, u that he had a fufficient fenfe of his 
own merits, and contempt enough for his advef- 
farifc?" Milton acknowledges his own “ bonefi 
baugbtinefs and felf-ejieem ,” with which, how- 
ever; he profefifes to have united a becoming 
“ mdefiy Aubrey notices that he was M fa- 
tyrical." l> ' ! . ! 

His literature was immenfe. Of the Hebrew, 
with its tWo’dialefts, and of the Giefck,- Latin, 
Mian, "'French, 'and Spaniflf languages, he was 
a itiafter’. ; Itl' Latin, • DrPjohnlbrWibferves; his 
•fkill Ms fuctf is places hith in the firft- rank of 

* Profe-Workt, toL'i. p A 77. ed. 1698. 

VOL. I. 1 
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writers and criticks. In the Italian he was alfo 
particularly {killed. His Sonnets in that language 
have received the higheft commendations from 
Italian criticks, both of his own and of modem 
times y . If he had written generally in Italian, it 
has been fuppofed, by the late lord Orford, that 
he would have been the moft perfect poet in 
modern languages ; for his own ftrength of 
thought would have condenfed and hardened that 
fpeech to a proper degree. The Academy Della 
Crufca confulted him on the critical niceties of 
their language. In his early days indeed he had 
become deeply enamoured of “ the two famous 
renowners of Beatrice and Laura V’ It has been 
rightly remarked, that he read almoft all authors, 
and improved by all : He relates himfelf, that 
his “ round of ftudy and reading was ceafelefs.” 

His favourite book was the Book of God. To 
Milton, when a child, Revelation opened not her 
richcft {tores in vain. To devotional fubje&s his 
infant {trains were dedicated; and never did 
“ his harp forget” to acknowledge the aids which 
he derived from the Mufe of facred infpiration. 
The remark of Gibbon, that * the fublime genius 
of Milton was cramped by the fyftem of our 
religion, and never appeared to fo great an ad- 

t See alfo Algarotti’s ingenious criticifm on his works. Operc 
del Conte Algarotti, Ven. 1794, tom. x. p. 39, &c. 

* Profe.Works* voi. i. p. 177, cd. 1698. 

* Effiy on the Study of Literature, 1764, p. 14. 
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vantage as when he (hook it .a little off, will be 
admitted by few. It is a juft and admirable ob- 
fervation of Mr. Hayley, that-, “ if fome paf- 
fionateadmirers of antiquity feem to lament the 
fall of paganifm, as fatal to poetry, to painting, 
and to fculpture, a more liberal and enlightened 
fpirit of criticifm may rather believe, what is 
very poflible, I apprehend, to demonflrate, that 
Chriftianity can hardly be more favourable to the 
purity of morals, than it might be rendered to 
the perfedion of thefe delightful arts. Milton 
himfelf may be regarded as an obvious and com- 
plete proof, that the polition is true as far as 
poetry is concerned.” The Mejjtub of Klopftock, 
and particularly the Calvary of Cumberland, may 
be added as fine examples of the conned ion be- 
tween true religion and poetry. When modern 
Republicanifm pretends to confider Milton as her 
auxiliary, let her remember, with fliame, the 
fandity of manners which his pages breathe, and 
the Chriftian leffons which they inculcate. To 
him “ fight more deteftable” than the objed of 
her hopes could not poftibly be prefented. The 
defigns of the Crafty fenfualift, and of the be- 
fotted ungrateful atheift, it was his conftant en* 
deavour, not to promote, but to overthrow. “ It 
muft gratify every Chriftian to refled,” lays Mr. 
Hayley, “ that the man of our country moft emi- 
nent for energy of mind, for intenfenefs of ap- 
1 a 
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plication, and for»frankncfs and intrepidity in 
tderting whatever he believed to be the caufe of 
truth, was fo confirmedly devoted to Chriftianity, 
that he feems to have made the Bible, not only 
the rule of his conduct, but the prime diredor 
of his genius.” — Nor fhould l omit his own 
manly anticipation of applaufe : “ b Hoping that 
his name might deferve to appear, not among 
the mercenary crew of falfc pretenders to learn- 
ing, but the free and ingenuous fort of fuch as 
evidently were born for ftudy, and love learning 
for itfelf, not for lucre, or any other end but the 
fervice of God and truth, and perhaps that laft- 
ing fame and perpetuity of praife which God and 
good men have confented (hall be the reward of 
thofe wliofe publifhed labours advance the good 
of mankind.” 

The claffical books, in which he is reprefented 
fo have moft delighted, were Homer, Ovid’s 
Metamorphofes, and Euripides. The firft he 
could almoft entirely repeat. Of the laft he is 
laid to have been a reader, not only with the tafte 
of a poet, but with the 5 minutenefs of a Greek 
critick. His Euripides, in two volumes, Paul 
Stephens’s quarto edition of 1602, with many 
marginal emendations in his own hand, is now 
the property of Mr. Cradock of Gumly in Lei- 
cefterlhire. Of thefe notes fome have been 

* In his Artofmgitica* 

• Sec War ton* 1 id edit, of the Smaller Poem*, p. 56S. 
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adopted by Jofhua Barnes, and fome have been 
lately printed by d Mr. Jodrell. In the firft 
volume, page the firft, is the name of John 
Milton, with the price of the book at ias. 6d., 
and the date of the year 1 634. I have to notice 
the exiftence of another treafure, bearing alfo the 
fame date, the price 3 s., and the name of John 
Milton, written by himfelf on the blank page 
oppofite the title ; his copy of Lycophron, with 
his own marginal obfervations. Of this remark- 
able curiolity, hitherto unknown to the publick, 
I received my information from Mr. Walker, by 
whom it had been infpe&ed in the library of 
Lord Charlemont, the prefent fortunate pofteflour 
of it. From Milton himfelf we learn, that “ the 
divine volumes of Plato and his equall Xenophon’' 
were principal obje&s of his regard ; and that 
he preferred Salluft to all the Roman hiftorians. 
Demofthenes has been fuppofed, by Lor'd Mon- 
boddo and Mr, Hay ley, to have been ftudied by 
him minutelyand fuccefsfully. On contemporary 
authors Milton has beftowed little praife. Dr. 
Newton notices that he has condefcended, more 
than once, to applaud Selden ; but that he feems 
difpofed to cenfure, rather than commend, the 
reft. He has extolled however, in his Areopa - 
gitica, the merits of Lord Brooke, who had 
lately fallen in the fervice of the Parliament, and 

* See JodreU’i Illuftratioru of Euripidci, 1781. pp, 34, 336, 

13 
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had written a treatife agaitiji the Englijh epifco - 
pacy, and again/} the danger of Setts and Schifms , 
in terms of fuperabundant eulogy. 

His political principles were thofe of a tho- 
rough republican ; which have been afcribed, by 
Dr. Johnfon, to a native violence of temper, and 
to a hatred of all whom he was required to obey. 
The frequent afperity of this eminent biographer 
towards Milton, has been repeatedly noticed, by 
Mr. Hayley, with reprehenfion and regret \ and, 
in the following inflance, with all the eloquence 
and dignity of fublime inftrudtion. “ There 
can hardly be any contemplation more painful, 
than to dwell on the virulent exccfles of eminent 
and good men ; yet the utility of fuch contem- 
plation may be equal to its pain. What mild- 
nefs and candour fhould it not inftil into ordinary 
mortals to oblerve, that even genius and virtue 
weaken their title to refped, in proportion as 
they recede from that evangelical charity, which 
fhould influence every man in his judgement of 
another. 

*’ The ftrength and the ncutenefs of fenfation, 
which partly conftitute genius, have a great ten- 
dency to produce virulence, if the mind is not 
iperpctually on its guard againft that fubtle, in- 
finuating, and corrofive paflion, hatred againft all 
whole opinions are oppolite to our own. Johnfon 
profeffed, in one of his letters, to love a good 
hater; and, in the L^in correfpondence of Mil- 
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ton, there are words that imply a fimilarity of 
fcntiment ; they both thought there might be a 
fandified bitternefs, to ufe an exprefllon of Mil- 
ton, towards political and religious opponents ; 
yet furely thcfe two devout men were both wrong, 
and both in fome degree unchriftian in this prin- 
ciple. To what fingular iniquities of judge- 
ment fuch a principle may lead, we might, per- 
haps, have had a moft ftriking, and a double 
proof, had it been poflible for thele two energetick 
writers to exhibit alternately a portrait of each 
other. Milton, adorned with every graceful en- 
dowment, highly and holily accomplifhed as he 
was, appears, in the dark colouring of Johnlon, 
a moil unamiable being; but could he revffit 
earth in his mortal charader, with a wi(h to re- 
taliate, what a pidure might be drawn, by that 
fublimc and offended genius, of the great mo- 
ralift, who has treated him with fuch cxcefs of 
afperity. The paifions are powerful colourifis, 
and marvellous adepts in the art of exaggeration j 
but the portraits executed by love (famous as he 
is for overcharging them) are infinitely more 
faithful to nature, than gloomy (ketches from 
the heavy hand of hatred ; a paflion not to be 
trufted or indulged even in minds of the higheft 
purity or power ; fince hatred, though it may 
enter the field of contefl under the banner of 
juftice, yet generally becomes fo blind and out- 

u 
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rageous, from the heat of contention, as to exe- 
cute, in the name of virtue, the worft purpofes 
of vice. Hence arifes that fpecies of calumny 
the moft to be regretted, the calumny lavifhed by 
men of talents and worth on their equals or fu- 
periours, whom they have rafhly and blindly 
hated for a difference of opinion. To fuch hatred 
the fervid and oppofite characters, who gave rife 
to this obfervation, were both more inclined, 
perhaps, by nature and by habit, than Chrifti- 
anity can allow. The freedom of thefe remarks 
on two very great, and equally devout, though 
different writers, may poflibly offend the parti- 
jeans of both : in that cafe my confolation will 
be, that I have endeavoured to fpeak of therri 
with that temperate, though undaunted fincerity, 
which may fatisfy the fpirit of each in a purer 
hate of exigence.” 

By controverfy, and by the indulgence of early 
prejudices, Milton was undoubtedly foured. But, 
if the conceptions of his mind may be taken from 
his poetry, he will not be thought to have been 
by nature unamiable. Of Milton, however he 
might be miff a ken in the means, the conftant 
aim and end was liberty. Yet with the love of 
liberty who will affert his attachment to Crom- 
well to have been confident ? But he is * fuppofed 
tip have been deceived by the matchlefs hypocrify 

* Set the Note on far, fi, iii, 68^, 
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of that ufurper ; and, in the uprightnefs of his 
mind, not to have fufpedted the falle diflembler 
as adverfe to his own fpirit of freedom. Still it 
may be wondered that he, who fo well knew the 
nature of true liberty , which 

« always with right reafon dwfells 
u TwinnM, and from her hath no dividual being 

it may be wondered that he, I fay, fhould not 
have timely perceived the defigns of the tyrant 
•whom he J'erved. Influenced by his uprightnefs, 
however, he had before offered to Cromwell, with 
undaunted zeal, a folemn and energetick f leflon 
of conduct. Nor was Milton exadtly that friend 
to the majejly of the people, which the modern 
illuminators of the world have imagined. For, 
to that pretended fovereignty, what greater infult 
can be offered than the appellations, with which 
he has diftinguifhed the people, of “ a g herd 
confus’d, a mifcellaneous rabble!” The well- 
known expreffion of h Burke muft yield to thefe 
kindred phrafes. 

f Def. Sec. Profe- Works, vol. iii. p. 109, ed. 1698. 

t Par. Regained, B. iii. 49. 

h See the Notes on Par. Reg. B, iii. 49. Burke, I may ob. 
fiem, was an ardent admirer of Milton, I learn, from Mr. 
Walker, that this great orator was a diftinguilhed member of 4 
Literary Club, inftituted in Dubliri in 1747, in which beforae- 
times held the fccretary's pen, andforaetimes filled the prefident'i 
chair ; and that, in the original minutes of this fociety, his early 
Miltonick tafte is thus recorded. “ Friday, June 5 th . * 747 * 
Mr. Burke, being ordered to fpeak the Speech of Moloch, receive 
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The theological fentiments of Milton are faid 
to have been often changed ; from Puritanifm to 
Calvinifm ; from Calvinifm to an efteem for Ar- 
minius ; and finally, from an accordance with 
Independents 1 and Anabaptifts, to a dereliction 
of every denomination of Proteftants. From any > 
heretical peculiarity of opinion he was free. Dr. 
Newton confiders him as a Quietift, full of the 

afplavfe for the delivery ; it being in character : Then the fpeedl 
was read, and criticifed upon ; its many beauties illuftrated ; the 
chief judged to be its conformity with the charafter of Moloch; 

* * No ; let us rather choofe, 

* Arm’d with HclUflames and fury, all at once 

* O’er Heaven’s high towers to force refiftlefs way/ 

'Jthc words * all at once’ (the metre not confidered) feemed, to the 
whole afTcmbly, to hurt the fentence by (lopping the rapidity, and 
checking the ficrcenefs, of it ; making it too long and tedious. 
1 hen was Belial’s fpeech read, to the great delight of the hearers; 
whofc opinion was, that Homer only can be compared to Milton, 
not only for the beauties that fhine in every verfe, but likewise 
for the juft and lively colours in which each chara&er was drawn ; 
for that none but Homer, like him, ever fupported fuch fpirit 
and exaftnefs in the fpceches'of fuch a contrail and variety of 
perfons.” Thefc notices will not feem tedious ; for they fuggeft 
an opinion, that the fined oratory of modern times might owe Its 
origin, and perfection, to the poetry of Milton. 

* See before, p. lxiii. Petit, in his Vijion of Purgatory , pub- 
liihcd in 1685, introduces Milton in converfation with a Pro- 
vincial of the Jefuits, to whom t( the fanatical rebels of Eng- 
land” are defiribcd as " imps and, “ becaufe Milton was a 
man of Angular eloquence,” the author reprefents him, as fpiri- 
tcdly expoftulating with the Provincial for being fi denied the 
honour which is fo eafily granted to men vaftly beneath my merits 
and deferts ; for what can any man doc for the promotion of your 
intc rtf i that I have not done ?” pp. 98, 99, &c, 
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interiour of religion, though he fo little regarded 
the exteriour. Dr. Johnfon obferves, that “ he 
grew old without any vifible worlhip ; but, that 
he lived without prayer, can hardly be affirmed j 
his ftudies and meditations were an habitual 
prayer.” From a remark of Toland, that, “ in 
the latter part of his life, Milton frequented none 
of theaflemblies of any particular fed of Chrif- 
tians, nor made ufe of their particular rites in his 
family'' have arifen aflertions without proofs, by 
other biographers, that “ he did not ufe any re- 
ligious rite," and that “ he never ufed prayer in 
his family." I am inclined to believe that he, 
who, in his divine poem, fo carefully deferibes 
the morning and evening worfhip of our firft 
parents, the firft and laft hours of the day em- 
ployed in devotion, could hardly be negligent of 
reverence to God in his own houffiold. I muft 
not, however, withhold from notice a ftrangc 
aflertion of Milton, refpeding prayer : “ k I 
believe that God is no more moved with a prayer 
elaborately penned, than men truly charitable are 
moved with the penned fpeech of a beggar!” 
To his determination of afl'oeiating with no 
Church we owe the mafterly and judicious ob- 
fervation of Johnfon : “ To be of no Church is 
dangerous. Religion, of which the rewards are 
diftant, and which is animated only by Faith and 


* Eicoooclaftcs, Profe. Works, vol, ii. p, yu, ed, 1698. 
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Hope, will glide by degrees out of the mind, 
unlefs it be invigorated and reimpreflfed by ex- 
ternal ordinances, by ftated calls to worlhip, and 
the falutary influence of example.” Of our 
liturgy, as of epifcopacy, Milton has often ex- 
prefled his contempt. He is 1 faid to have been 
a principal founder of the Calves-Head Club; a 
feftival, which began to be held, during the 
ufurpation, on the thirtieth of January ; in oppo- 
fition to Dr. Hammond, and other divines of the 
Church of England, who met privately to lament 
that day, in a form of prayer, little different from 
what we now find in the liturgy. 

Milton’s circumftances were never very af- 
fluent. The eftate left him by his father was 
but fmall. In the civil war he fuftained the lofs 
of a confirlcrable perfonal property, which he 
had lent to the Parliament. As Latin Secretary 
he enjoyed an annual falary of two hundred 
pounds, together with an eftate of about fixty 
pounds a year which belonged to the plundered 
abbey of Weftminfter. Of thefe revenues, as 
Well as of two thoufand pounds which he had 
, placed in the Excife-Officc, he was deprived at 
the Reftoration. He had before loft two thoufand 
pounds by entrufting it to a ferivener ; and, in 
the fire of London, his houfe in Bread-ftreet was 
burnt. To Milton, however, the deficiency of 


1 See the Secret Hiftory of the Calves-Head Club, 1709, p. 17, 
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wealth was little difappointment. He had thirfted 
more after intellectual riches. The paucity of 
his wants, and the frugal management of what 
he retained, enabled him to live without diftrefs. 
Of the property which he left, the publication 
of his Nuncupative Will has rectified the mif- 
taken accounts of all his biographers before Mr. 
Hayley. If he fold his library before his death, 
as iome have afferted, he was perhaps compelled 
to it by the pillage it had already fuftained, and 
by the fear of its total plunder. 

Of his family I lhall fubjoin a brief account. 
All his biographers notice his younger brother, 
Chriftopher, and his filter, Anne. Of two other 
filters the exiftence has never been related. I have 
found, however, in the regilter of All-hallows 
Bread-ftreet, the m births of Sarah and Tabitha 
Milton, and the death only of Sarah, to be re- 
corded. Chriftopher was a royalift, and became, 
long after his brother’s death, a judge. Through 
his brother’s intereft, he had compounded for his 


m (t The xv Th daye of July 1612 was baptized Sara, the 
dawghter of John Mylton, ferivener. She was buried the vi tU 
of Auguft following in the church. 

“ The xxx th of January, 1613, [that is 1613-14,] was bap- 
tized Tabitha, the dawghter of Mr, John Mylton. 

u The third daye of December 1615 was baptized Chrjsto- 
?hir, the fonne of John Mylton of this piihc, ftrivenor.'* 
Ext rad t from the Rcgijhr, 
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eftate, in the rebellion, at the eafy price of * eighty 
pounds. Anne muft have been elder than either 
of her brothers j for her birth is not to be found 
in the regifter already mentioned : She was pro- 
bably the eldeft child, and bom before her father 
fettled in Brcad-ftreet. Milton’s Verfes on her 
daughter, written in his feventeenth year, ferveto 
corroborate this fuppofition. She was firftmarried 
to Mr. Philips, afterwards to Mr. Agar, a friend 
of her firft huffiand, who fucceeded him in the 
Crown-Office of the Court of Chancery. By 
her firft hulband ffie had two fons, Edward and 
John, whom Milton educated ; by her fecond, 
two daughters. His brother, Chriftopher, had 
two daughters, Mary and Catherine ; and a fon, 
Thomas, who fucceeded Mr. Agar in his office. 
Of Milton’s children, who furvived him, Mr. 
Warton’s concluding Note on the Nuncupa- 
tive Will gives a diftindt account. The feveral 
branches of his family appear to be now extindt. 
I may hereobferve that the cafe of Deborah, the 
youngeft, which Mr. Warton deplores with true 
fenfibility, was 0 firft noticed in a very feeling 
manner, in Miji's Weekly Journal, April 29, 
1727, and commended her to part of the little 
patronage which ffie obtained. Let me be per- 

n So recorded in the volume of ComjvJtimst already mentioned, 
p.,lvii. 

• It is alfo printed in the European Magazine for 1787, p. 6$. 
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mitted alfo to cite a defence of the poet’s conduct 
towards his children, in the language of a lady, 
who is an honour to her fex and country, and 
who is an elegant advocate for the fubordination 
of domeftick manners.* Speaking of the modern 
revolutionary J pint in families, (he oblerves “ that, 
p among the faults with which it has been too 
much the falhion of recent times to load the me- 
mory of the incomparable Milton, one of the 
charges brought again ft his private character 
(for with his political character we have here 
nothing to do) has been, that he was fo fevere a 
father as to have compelled his daughters, after 
he was blind, to read aloud to him, for his foie 
pleafure, Greek and Latin authors of which they 
did not underftand a word. But this is in fad 
nothing more than an inftance of the ftrict do- 
meftick regulations of the age in which Milton 
lived ; and ftiould not be brought forward as a 
proof of the feverity of his individual temper. 
Nor indeed in any cafe ftiould it ever be con- 
fidered as an hardfhip for an affedionate child to 
amufe an afflided parent, even though it ftiould 
be attended with a heavier facrifice of her own 
pleafure than in the prefent inftance.” 

From Milton’s laft wife, (whofe good name 
alfo has been calumniated,) the early admirers of 

9 Striflures on the Modern Syftem of Female Education, bf 
Hannah More, rol* i* p. 147, 6th edit. 1799. 
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the poet learned that he ufed to compofe his 
poetry chiefly in winter, and on his waking in a 
morning dictated to her fometimes twenty or 
thirty verles ; that Spenfer, Shakfpeare, and 
Cowley, were his favouAe Englifh poets ; and 
that he pronounced Dryden to be a rhymifl: rather 
than a poet. Dryden ’s belt poems had not yet 
appeared. To Dryden, who often vifited him, 
Milton acknowledged that Spenfer was his ori- 
ginal. 

From Aubrey’s manufeript it appears that 
Milton’s “ familiar learned acquaintance” were 
Andrew Marvell, Cyriack Skinner, and Dr.Paget. 
I have often wondered that Milton, who has af- 
fectionately recorded the good qualities of many 
friends, fhould have omitted to grace his pages 
with a tribute of refpeCt to the name of Henry 
More, the celebrated Platonilt, his fellow-col- 
legian j by whom Mr. Warton fuppofes him to 
have been led to the ftudy of the divine philofophy, 
and of whole poetry, I am perfuaded, he was 
fond. 

I mull not clofe this humble account of Mil- 
ton, without venturing to obferve, that Dr. 
Johnfon, in ridiculing the notion that a writer 
fhould luppofe himfelf influenced by times or 
feafons, has perhaps too haftily decided on the 
intellectual impulfes of the great poet. 
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NUNCUPATIVE WlLt< 

Of 

JOHN*M!LTON. • 

WITH NOTES, 

BY THE REVEREND T. JVARTON, H.bJ 


MEMORANDUM, that John Milton, late 
of the parifh of St. Giles Cripplegate in the 
Countie of Middlefex gentleman, deceafed, at 
feverall times before his death, and in particular, 
on or about the twentieth day of July, in the 
year of our Lord God 1674, being of pcrfedk 
mind and memorie, declared his Will and intent 
as to the difpofall of his eftale after his death, ih 
thefe words following, or of like effedk: “ The 
portion due to me from Mr. Powell, my forme# 
wife's father, I leave to the unkind childrca I 
had by her, having received no parte of it t but 
my meaning k, they (hall have no other benefit 
of my eftate than the faid portion, and what t 
have befides done for them ; they having been 
very undutifull to me. All the refid ns of my 

• [From Mr. Warton’s id edit, of' Milton’l Smaller Poemi, 
* 79**3 

* A» propounded in the Prerogative Court. 

vol. i. m 
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eftatc I leave to [the] difpofall of Elizabeth my 
loving wife.” Which words, or to the fame 
effect, were fpoken in the prefence of Christo - 
pher Milton. k 

X [Mark of] Elizabeth Fisher. * 
Nov. 23, 1674. * 


* John Milton’s younger brother : a ftrong royalift, and a 
profefled papift. After the civil war, he made his compolttion 
through his brother’s intereft. Being a praftitioner in the law, 
he lived to be an ancient Bencher of the Inner Temple : was 
made a judge of the Common Pleas, and knighted by king James 
the fecond ; but, on account of his age and infirmities, he was at 
length difmiffed from bufinefs, and retired to Ipfwich, where he 
refided all the latter part of his life. 

c A fervant-maid of John Milton. 

4 Rcgiftr. Cur. Praerog. Cant. This Will was contefted by 
Mary, Deborah, and Anne Milton, daughters of the poet’s firfl 
wife Mary, daughter of Mr. Richard Powell, of Forefthill in Ox. 
fordfhire# The caufc came to a regular fentence, which was given 
againft the Will ; and the widow, Elizabeth, was ordered to 
take Adminiftration inftead of a Probate. I muft add here, that 
this caufe, the fubjeft of which needed no additional luftre from 
great names, was tried by that upright and able ftatefman, Sir 
Leoline Jenkins, Judge of the Prerogative Court, and Secretary 
of State ; and that the depofitions were taken in part before Dr, 
Trumbull, afterwards Sir William Trumbull, Secretary of State, 
and the celebrated friend of Pope. As a circumftantial and au t 
thentick hiftory of this procefs, the following inftruments, which 
were otherwise thought too curious to be fupprefled, are fub* 
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I. 

The Allegation propounding the JVill, on which 
Allegation the IVitnejfes be examined. ' 

Negotium Teftamentarium, live probacionis 
Teftamenti nuncupative live ultimae Voluntatis, 
Johannis Milton, nuper dum vixit parochiae 
S. /Egidii Cripp/egate London generoli, defundli, 
habent. &c. promotum per Elizabetham Mil- 
ton f Relidam, et Legatariam principalem no- 

• Vi/.. Chriftopher Milton, and John Milton's two fer- 
vant-raaids Elizabeth and Mary Filher. Witnefles on the part 
of the widow. 

f This was his third wife, Elizabeth Minihull, of a gentle , 
man's family inChefhire. He married her at the recommendation 
of his friend, and her relation, Dr. Paget, about the year 1661, 
and in his fifty- fourth year, foon after he had obtained his pardon 
from the reftored king ; being now blind and infirm, and wanting 
fomc more conftant and confidential companion than a fervant to 
attend upon his perfon. The elder Richardfon infinuates, that 
this lady, being no poet or philofopher like her hulband, ufed fre- 
quently to teaze him for his careleffnefs or ignorance about money- 
matters, and that (he was a termagant . He adds, that foon after 
their marriage, a royal offer was made to Milton of the refump- 
tion of his old department of Latin Secretary, and that, being 
ftrongly preffed by his wife to an acceptance, he fcornfully re- 
plied, “ Thou art in the right ; you, at other women, would ride 
in your Coach . My aim is to live and die an honefl man Lira, 
dec. p. xeix. feq. edit. 1734. From thefe papers, however, ie 
appears, that (he confulted her hulband's humours, and treated his 
infirmities with tendemefs. After his death in 1674, (he retired 
to Namptwich inChefhire, where (he died about 1729. Mr# 
Pennant fays, her father, Mr. Minftmll, lived at Stoke in that 
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minatam in Teflamento nuncupative), five ultima 
Volimtate, didi de fundi, contra Mariam, 
Annam, ct Dcboram Milton, fiiias didti de- 
fundi. 

' Thompson. Clements. 

Secundo Andre®, A. D. 1 674. Quo die ... . 
Thompfon, nomine, procuratione, ac ultimus 
procurator legitimus, did® Elizabeth® Mil- 
ton, omnibus melioribus et effedualioribus 
[effieacioribusj via, motto, et meliori forma, 
necnon ad omnem juris effedum, exhibuit 
Teftamentum nuncupativum didi Johannis 
Milton defundi, fic incipicns, “ Memoran- 
dum, that John Milton, late of the parifh of 
S. Giles, Cripplegate, &c.” Which words, or 
words to the fame effed, were fpoken in the 
prefence of Chriftopher Milton, and Elizabeth 
Filher ; et allegavit confimilitcr, et dicens prout 
fequitur. I. Quod praefatus Johannes Milton, 
dum vixit, mentis compos, ac in fua fans 
memoria exifteru, .... Teftamentum fuum nun- 
cupativum modo in hoc negotio exhibitum ... 
tenoris fcheduhe .... teftamentari® condidit, nun- 

neighbourhood* W. Tour, and Gough’s Camitn> Chdhire, 

•£.436. 

, The. third edition of Paradife Loft was publifhed in 1 67^ ; arid 
, this it the poet’s widow, to whom the copy of that work was 
' then to 4 fevotve by original agreement, but who fold all her claims 
to Samuel Simmons, his bookfelier, for eight pounds, according 
to her receipt given Dcccrab. 11, i$8o* 
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cupavit, et declaravjt ; casteraque omnia et fin* 
gula dedit, donavjt, reliqujt, et difpofuit, in 
omnibus, et per ompia, vel fimjliter in effedum, 
prout m dido Teftamento nuncypativo cpnti- 
netur, ac poftea mortem obiit: ac Principalis 
Pars ifta proponit conjundim, divifim, et de 
quolibet. II. Item, quod tempore conditions, 
declarationis, nuncupationis Teftamenti, in hoc 
negotio exhibiti, prsfatus Johannes Milton 
per ft da fruebatur memoria ; ac proponit ut 
fupra. * 


II. 

Interrogatories addreffed to the JVUneJJhs examined 
upon the Allegation. 

Decemb. 5, 1674. Interrogatoria miniftrat* 
et miniftranda ex parte Ann*, Mari*, et Debor® 
Milton, teftibus ex parte Elizabeth* Milton 
produdis five producendis fequuntur. 

Imprimis, Alice each witnefle, what relation 
to, or dependance on, the producenf, they, or 
either of them, have; and to which of the par- 
ties they would give the vidory were it in their 
power? Et interrogator quilibit teftis conj undim, 
et divifim, et de quolibet. 

2. Item, A(ke each witnelTe, what day, and 
what time of the day, the Will nuncupative was 
declared ; what pofitive words did the deceafod 

* Regiftr. Cur. Pnewg. C»ot. ut fupr. , 

m 3 
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ufe in the declaring thereof? Can you pofitively 
fweare, that the deceafed did declare that hee did 
leave the refidue of his eftate to the difpofall of 
his wife, or did hee not fay, “ I will leave the 
refidue of my eftate to my wife ?” Et fat ut 
fupra. 

3. Item, Upon what occafion did the deceafed 
declare the faid Will ? Was not the deceafed in 
perfect health at the fame time ? Doe you not 
think, that the deceafed, if he declared any fuch 
Will, declared it in a prefent paflion, or fome 
angry humour againft fome or one of his chil- 
dren by his former [firft] wife ? Et fat ut 

fupra. 

4. Item , Alke each witnefte, whether the 
parties miniftrant were not and are not greate 
frequenters of the Church, h and good livers ; 
and what caufe of difpleafure had the deceafed 
againft them ? Et fat ut fupra. 

5. Item, Alke Mr. [Chriftopher] Milton, 
and each other witnefte, whether the deceafed’s 
Will, if any fuch was made, was not, that the 

Here Teems to be an infinuation, that our poet's dtfpleafure 
againft thofe three daughters, arofe partly from their.adherence 
to thofe principles ; which, in preference to his own, they had 
itceived, or rather inherited, from their mother's family, who 
were noted and a&ive royalifts, Afterwards, the description 
food livers is not to be underftood in its general and proper fenfe, 
which cotdd not have offended Milton ; but as arifing from what* 
went before, *hd meaning much the fame thing, that is, reddest 
its their attendee 9* the tflahlj/btd 
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deceafed’s wife fliould have £. 1000, and the 
children of the faid Chriftopher Milton the 
refidue j and whether (he hath not promifed him 
that they (hould have it, if (hee prevailed in this 
Caufe ? Whether the faid Mr. Milton hath 
not (ince the deceafed’s death confeffed foe much, 
or fome part thereof ? Et fiat ut fupra. 

6. Item, Alke each witnefle, whether what is 
left to the miniftrants by the faid Will, is not 
reputed a very bad or altogether defperate debt ' ? 
Et fiat ut fupra. 

7. A(ke the faid Mr. Milton, whether he 
did not gett the faid Will drawn upp, and inform 

1 That is, the marriage portion, promifed, but never paid, to 
John Milton, by Mr. Richard Powell, the father of his firft 
wife; and which the faid John bequeathed to the daughters of 
that match, the miniftrants, Anne, Mary, and Deborah. 

They were married in 1643. I have now before me an ori- 
ginal u Inventorie of the goods of Mr. Richard Powell of For- 
refthill, in the county of Oxon, taken the 10th of June A. D. 
1646.” This feems to have been taken in confequence of afeizure 
of Mr, Powell's Houfc by the rebels. His diftreftes in the royal 
caufe probably prevented the payment of his daughter's marriage 
portion. By the number, order, and furniture of the rooms, he 
appears to have lived as a country gentleman, in a very extenfive 
and liberal ftyle of houfe-keeping. This I mention to confirm 
what is faid by Philips, that Mr. Powell's daughter abruptly left 
her hulband within a month after their marriage, difgufted with, 
his fparc diet and hard ftudy, “ after having been ufed at home 
to a great houfe, and much company and joviality, &c." I have 
alfo feen in Mr. Powell's houfe at Forefthill many papers, which, 
fcow the a&ive part he took in favour of the Royahfts ; With 
(om others, relating to the Ranger&ip of the bhotover fbreft* 
bearing his fignaturc. . .. 

m 4 
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the writer to what effect he (hould draw it? 
And did he not enquire of the other witneffcs, 
what they would or could depofe ? And whether 
he hath not folicited this Caufe, and payd fees 
to the Pro&our about it ? Et fiat ut fupra. 

8. Item , Afke each witnefle, what fortune the 
dcceafed did in his life-time beftowe on the 
miniftrants ? And whether the faid Anne Mil- 
ton is not lame, and almoft helpleffe ? k Et fiat 
ut fupra. 

9. Item, Alice each witnefle, what value is 
the deceafed ; s eftate of, as neare as they can 
guefs ? Et fiat ut fupra. 1 

II. 

Dcpofitions and crofs-examimtiotis of the faid 

witnefies. 

Elizabetha Milton, Relida et Legataria 
principalis Johannis Milton defunfti, contra 
Annam, Mariam, et Deboram Milton, Alias 
ejufdem defundti. Super Allegatione articulata 
et Teftamento nuncupative Johannis Milton 
defundi, ex parte Elizabethae Milton pre- 
dict®, in hoc negotio, fecundo Andrea;, 1674, 
dato“ et exhibitis. 

* She was deformed, and had an impediment in her fpeech. 

Hm grand-daughter Elizabeth Fofter, by the third daughter 

Deborah, often fpoke of his harlhnefs to his daughters, and that 
km refufed to have them taught to write. 

' 4 Hegiftr. Cur. Prerog. Gant, ut fupr. 

* Sic, ut et in infra, pro Miltm . 
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Quinto Decembris 1674. Chriftopherus Mil- 
Ton, villas Gipwici in.com. Suflokiae ortus infr* 
panochiam Omnium San&orum Brtdjtreeit, Lon- 
don, aetat. 58 annor. aut eo circiter, teftis, &c. 
Ad omncs articuk* di&ae Allegationis, et ad 
Teftamentum nuncupativum Johannis Milton, 
generofi, defunct i, in hoc negotio dat. et exhibit, 
dcponit et dicit, That on, or about the twentieth 
day of July, 1674, the day certaine he now re- 
membreth not, this deponent being a pradicec 
in the Law, and a Bencher in the Inner Temple, 
but living in vacations at Ipfwich, did u (dally 
at the end of the Terme vilit John Milton, his 
this deponent’s brother the Teftator articulate, 
deceafed, before his going home j and foe at the 
end of Midfummer Tertne laft pad, he this de- 
ponent went to vilit his faid brother, and then 
found him in his chamber within his owne houfe, 
fcituate on Bunhill 8 within the parifh of S. 
Giles, Crepclgate, London : And at that tyme, 

n Sometimes called the Artillery. walk , leading to Bunhill. fields. 
This was his laft fettled place pf abode, and whece he lived iongeft, 
Richardfon calls this houfp a u fmall houte, where he died about 
fourteen years after he was out of publick employ ,’ * Ubi fupr, 
p. xciii. It was here that he wrote or finilhed Paradije Loft, Pa* 
radife Regained , and Samfon Agwijles . But in 1665, when the 
plague broke out in London* he retired to Chalfont Saint Giles, 
where his friend Ellwood, a quaker, had taken a boufe for him ; 
and the next year, when the danger was over, he came back to 
Bunhill -fields. The houfe at Chalfont, in which he refided in 
this ftiort (pace of time, and where he planned or began Paradife 
Regained, i« ftill ftanding, fmall, but pleafeotly fituated, See 
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he the faid Teftator, being not well, (and this 
deponent being then goeing into the country,) 
in a ferious manner, with an intent, (as he be- 
lieves,) that what he then fpoke Ihould be his 
will, if he dyed before his this deponent’s 
comeing the next time to London, declared his 
Will in thefe very words as ncare as this depo- 
nent cann now call to mynd. Viz. “ Brother, 
the porcion due to me from Mr. Powell, my 
former [firft] wife’s father, I leave to the unkind 
children 1 had by her: but I have receaved noe 
part of it, and my Will and meaning is, they 
(hall have noe other benefit of my eftate, than 
the laid porcion and what I have befides don for 
them: they haveing been very undutifull to 
me. And all the refidue of my eftate I leave to 
the difpofall of Elizabeth my loveing wife.” 
She, the faid Elizabeth his the deceafed’s wife, 
and Elizabeth Fylher his the deceafed’s then 
maide-fervant, was [at the] fame tyme goeing 
upp and downe the roome, but whether (he then 

Eltwood's Life of Himfelf, p. t+6. Who calls it « a pretty box.” 
(Mr. Dunftcr, in the additions to his edition of Parodi/e Regafotd, 
remarks that the houfe is not pleafantly fituated. “ The adjacent 
country is indeed extremely pleafant ; but the immediate fpot it 
as little pifturefque or pleafing as can be well imagined. Imme- 
diately In front of the houfe, a grafs field rifes fo abruptly as com. 
plctely to exclude all profpeft : and the common road of the vil- 
lage pallet by the gable end, adjoining to which is the end of a 
{mail dwelling, which runs behind that inhabited by Milton.' 1 ] 
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heard the laid deceafed, foe dedare his will as 
above or not, he knoweth not. 

And the faid teftator at the premifes was of 
perfect mind and memory and talked and dif- 
courfed fenfibly and well, et aliter nefeit de- 
pone re. 

Chr. Milton. 

Ad Interrogatoria. 

Ad i m ‘ Interr. refpondet, that the party pro- 
ducent in this caufe was and is the relid of the 
faid deceafed, who was his this refpondent’s bro- 
ther ; and the parties mimilring thefe interroga- 
tories were and are in repute, and foe lie beleeveth 
his the faid deceafed’s children by a former wife: 
and for his part, he wilheth right to take place, 
and foe would give it if in his power ; and like- 
wife wilheth that his brother’s Will might take 
effed. 

Ad a m ' Interr. refpondet , that on what day of 
the moneth or weeke the faid deceafed declared 
his Will, as is above depofed, he now remembreth 
not precifely ; but well remembreth, that it was 
in a forenoone, and on the very day he this de- 
ponent was goeing in the country in [the] Ipf- 
wiph coach, which goeth not out of towne till 
noone or thereabout : and he veryly beleeveth in 
his confcience, that the refidue of his ellatc he 
did then difpofe of in thefe very words, viz. 
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V And all the refidue of my eftate I leave to 
the difpofall of Elizabeth my loving wife 
or he ufed words to the felfe fame effect, et 
aliter referenda fe ad pre-depof. nefeit refpon- 
dere. 

Ad 3 m ‘ Interr. refpondet, that the faid deceafed 
was then ill of the goute, and what he then 
fpake touching his Will was in a very calme 
manner; only [he] complained, but without 
paflion, that his children had been unkind to 
him, but that his wife had been very kind and 
careful of him ; and he believeth the only reafon 
induced the faid deceafed at that time to declare 
his Will was, that he this deponent might know 
it before his goeing into the country, et aliter re- 
ferenda fe ad pre-depof ta nefeit refpondere. 

Ad 4'"’ Interr. refpondet, that he knoweth not 
how the parties miniftring thefe interrogatories 
frequent the church, or in what manner of be- 
haviour of life and converfacion they are of, they 
Jiving apart from their father four or five yeares 
laft part ; and as touching his the deceafed ’s dif- 
pleafure with them, he only heard him fay at 
the tyme of declareing of his Will, that they 
were undutifull and unkind to him, not expref- 
fing any particulars ; but in fornter tymes he 
hath herd him complaine, that they were care- 
, lefs of him being blind, and made nothing of 
defertcing him, et aliter nefeit refpondere. 
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Ad 5 1 *' Interr. refpondet , that fince this re- 
fpondent’s comeing to London this Michaelmas 
Terme laft pafte, this refpondent’s fitter, the 
party now producent in this caufe, told this 
refpondent, that the deccafed his brother did 
after his this refpondent’s goeing into the coun- 
try in Trinity vacacion laft fuimner [fay,] that, 
if (he lhould have any overplus above a 1000A 
come to her hands of his the deceafed’s eftatc, 
(lie lhould give the fame to this refpondent’s 
children : but the deceafed himfelfe did not de- 
clare any fuch thing to this refpondent at the 
tyme of his declaring his Will, the tyme above 
depofed of. 

Ad 6 m . Interr. refpondet , that he bekeveth 
that what is left to the parties miniftring thefp 
interrogatories by the faid deceafed’s Will, is in 
the hands of perfons of ability abell to pay the 
fame, being their grandmother and unde ; and 
he hath feen the grandfather’s Will, wherein ’tis 
particularly direded to be paid unto them by his 
executors, et aliter nefeit refpondere.' 

Ad 7 m - Interr. refpondet, that he this rfc- 
fpondent did draw upp the very Will executed 
in this caufe, and write it with his owne hand, 
when he came to this court, about the 23d. of 
November laft paft, and at that tyme this re- 
• fpondent did read the fame all over to Elizabeth 
Filher the faid deceafed’s late maid fervant, and 
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(he faid (he remembered the fame, and in con- 
firmation whereof fet her marke thereto in man- 
ner as on the fame Will executed in this caufe is 
now to be feen. And this refpondent waited on 
the faid deeeafed’s widdow once at Dodtor Ex- 
ton’s chambers about this fuite, at which tyme 
(he wanted fome halfe crownes, and this re- 
fpondent lent her then two halfe crownes, but 
more he hath at noe tyme paid either to Dodtor 
or Prodtor in this caufe. 

Ad 8 m ' Interr. refpondet, that he knoweth of 
noe fortune given by the faid deceafed' to the 
parties miniftring thefe interrogatories, befides 
the portion which he was promifed with his 
former wife in marriage, being a 1000 /. which 
is (till unpaid befids the intereft thereof for 
about twenty yeares, faveing his charges in their 
maintenance and breeding, et aliter nefeit re- 
fpondere, faveing that Anne Milton interr. is 
kmc and helples. 

Ad ult. reddit caufas feientiae fuae ut fupra. 

Die prid. 

Repetit. cor. Dodtorc. Chr. MitTON. 

• Lloyd Surrog. 
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Sup. All"''* artic. et 
Teftamento nuncu- 
pative Johan. Mil- 
ton defun&i ex parte 
Elizabeths Milton 
in hujufmodi Caufa 
dat. et admiff. exa- 
minat. 

15°* Dec. 1674. 

Maria Filher foluta famul. domeftica Johan. 
Batten habitan. in vico vocat. Bricklane in 
Old Streete ubi moram fecit per Spacium 
fex hebdomadarum aut eo circiter, antea 
cum Benjamino Whitcomb Mercatore ha- 
bitan. in vico vocat. Coleman Streete Lon- 
don per Spacium 3m. Menfium, antea cum 
Guiddon Culcap infra locum vocat. Smock 
Alley prope Spittlefields per Spacium unius 
anni, aut eo circiter, antea cum Johanne 
Bayley infra Oppidum Milton in Com. 
Stafford per Spacium duorum annorum, 
antea cum Johanne Baddily infra parochiam 
de Milton prsed. per Spacium trium an- 
norum, et antea cum quomodo Rogers Har- 
grave infra parochiam de Milton praed. per 
Spacium duorum annorum aut eo circiter, 
orta infra parochiam de Norton in Com. 
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Stafford praed. aetatis 23 aut eo circiter, 
teftis, &c. 

Ad omnes articulos dicta All" 1 *' et ad tefta- 
menturu nuncupativum Johan. Milton teftatoris 
in hac caufa defund i in hujufmodi neg°. dat. et 
exhibit, deponit et dicit , that this deponent knew 
and was well acquainted with the articulate 
John Milton the teftator in this caufe deceafed, 
for about a twelve moneth before his death, who 
dyed about a moneth fince to the beft of this de- 
ponent’s remembrance ; And faith, that on a day 
hapning about two moneths fince, as neare as this 
deponent can remember, this deponent being 
then in the kitchen of the houfe of the forefaid 
John Milton feituate againft the Artillery 
Ground neare Bunhill Fields, and about noonc 
of the fame day, the faid deceafed and the pro- 
ducent Elizabeth his wife being then at dinner 
m the faid kitchen, hee the faid deceafed amongft 
ether difeourfe then had betweene him and his 
laid wife, did then fpeake to his faid wife and 
utter thefe words, viz. “ Make much of mee 
as long as I ffve, for thou knoweft I have given 
fhee all when I dye at thy difpofall there be- 
ing then prefent in the faid kitchen this depo- 
ponent’s fifter and eonttft ® namely Elizabeth 
Fyfher. And the faid deceafed was at that time 
of perfect mind and memory, and talked and 


• i, e, Fellow-witnefs Con-Teftis, 
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difcourfed fenfibly and well, and was Very merry, 
and feemed to be in good health of body, tt 
a/iter nefdt. 

Signum 

Marl* Fisher. 

Ad Interrogatoria. 

Ad primum Interr. refpondet, that this r*> 
fpondent hath noe relation or dependance on the 
producent Elizabeth, Milton, that it is indifferent 
to this refpondent which of the parties , in this 
fuite obtaine, and would, give the victory in this 
caufe if in her power to that party that hath 
moft right ; but which party hath trioft right 
thereto this, refpondent knoweth not, et aliter 
nefcit. 

Ad fecundum Interr. refpondet , that this re- 
fpondent doth r\pt remember the day when the 
deceafed declared'ahe words by her pre-depofed, 
but remembreth that it was about noone of fuch 
.day that the words which hee then declared were 
thefe, viz. “ Make much of mee as long as I 
live, ftr ;thqu knoweff I have given thee all 
when I dye $ thy difpofall then fp^iking to 
.his wife Elizabeth Milton the party producent 
in this caufe, etaliter nefcit. ,./■ 
i ,Ajd tertium Interr. refpondet, that thp deceafed, 
when hee declared the words pre-depofed, was 
then at dintfo*With his Wife the party producent 
von. i. 


n 
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and wal then very merry, and fcemed to he in 
good health of body > but upon what occafion 
hee fpoke the iaid words fhee knoweth not, et 
abler nefcit. 

• Ad quartern Interr. refpondet , that this re- 
fpondent knoweth neither of the parties mi- 
nifirant in this caufe laving this refpondent once 
faw Anne Milton one ,of the miniftrants, et nefcit 
refpondere per parte fact. 

'Ad quin turn Interr. nefcit refpondere. 
i Ad Jextum Interr . nefcit refpondere. 

Ad feptimum Interr. non concernit earn, et nefcit 
refpondere. 

4d odavum Interr. refpondet , that this re- 
lpondent once faw the Interr. Anne Milton but 
doth hot remember whether fhee was lame or 
helpleffe, et.aliter nefcit. 

Ad 9 ”* Interr. refpondet , that this refpondent 
knoweth nothing of the deceafedV dlate or the 
value thereof, et aiiter nefcit. 

. Eodem Die Sigmnn 

Repetit eoranyDodore. Marias Fisher. 
Digby Surro. 

Tho Welham, N.P. 
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Eodem Die 

' Efizabetha Fiflier fkmtila Bomeftica Eliza- 
beth* Milton pris producentis in hate cauf* 
cum qua et Joharme Mikort cjus Marito 
deftmdto vixit per Spacium Menfium, 
anfea cum qiRxkm Thoma Adams apud 
Bagnall at Com. Stafford per Spacium frititti 
annorum et fex Menfium, antea cum W* 0 * 
Bourne Gen. infra parochiam de Woolftil- 
ftan in Com. Stafford praed. per Spacium 
duorum annorum, orta infra parochiam de 
Norton in Com. praed. aetatis 28 armorum 
aut eo circiter, teftis, &c. 

Ad omnes artkulos didlse Alt**** et ad feftft* 
mentum nuncupativtim Johan. Milton tcft atods 
in hac caufa defundti m hujufmodi negotio dtf. 
exhibit et admiff. <kp<mit et dicit, that this de- 
ponent was fervant unto Mr. John MiXton the 
teftator in this caufe deceafed for about a yearn 
before his death, who dyed upon a Sunday due 
♦fifteenth of November laft at lfight, And filth 
that on a day hapnmg in the month of July laft, ■ 
the rime more certainly fits refrtettibemm ftflt, 
this deponent being then in the deceafed’* lodg- 
ing chamber, hee the faid deceafed, and the 

* [She tppean w here beefi fltfb&ett, a flajfc e**/ J k* Iff 

fcpofition. See the Life, p. cxxriii.] 
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party producent in this caufe his wife, being 
then alfoe in the faid chamber at dinner to- 
gether, and the faid Elizabeth Milton the party, 
producent having provided Something for the, 
deceafed’s. dinner which hee very well liked, p hee 
the faid deceafed then fpoke to his faid wife thefc, 
or the like words as neare as this deponent can 
remember, viz. “ God have mercy Betty, I fee 
thou wilt performe according to thy promife in 
providing tnee fuch diflies as I think fitt whilft 
l live, and when I dye thou knoweftthat I have 
left thee all,” there being noebody prefcnt in the 
faid chamber with the faid deceafed and his wife 
but this deponent s And the faid teftator at that 
time was of perfect mind and memory, and 
talked afnd dtfeourfed fenfibly and well, but was 
then indifpofed in his body by reafon of the dif- 
temper of the gput, which hee had then upon 
him. Further this deponent faith, that (hee hath 
fevrall times heard the faid deceafed, fince the 
time above depofed of, declare and fay, that bee ; 
lad made provifion for his children in his life 
time, and had fpent the greateft part of his eftate 
in.providing for them, and that hee was refolved 
hee would doe noe, more for them living or dye- 
ings for that little part which hee had left hee 

* Hi» £rind-daughter Elizabeth Fofter, by his third daughter 
tfeterdb ufed to (ay, that he wm delicate, but temperate in hii 

&i< 
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had given it to his wife the articulate Elizabeth' 
the producent, or hee ufed words to that effect/ 
And likewife told this deponent, thatthere was 
a thoufand pounds left ia Mr. Powell's hands to' 
be difpofed amongft his children hereafters /. 'By' 
all which words this refpondent verily beleeVeth 
that the faid deflator had given all his effete to 
the articulate Elizabeth his wife, and that {hee 
(hould have the fame after his deceafe, etaHter 
nefcit r ef ponder e, faving that the faid deceafedi 
was at the feveral times of declaring the words 
laft pre-depofed alfoe of perfect mind and me- 
mory. 

Signum 

Euzab. Fisher. 


Ad Interrogatoria. 

Ad primum Interr. refpondet , that this re- 
fpondent was fervant to the deceafed in his life 
time and is now fervant to the producent' and. 
therefore hath a dependency upon her as her 
fervant, that if the victory were in this re- 
fpondent’s power Alee would give the deceafed's 
effete equally to be {hared betWeene the mi- 
niftrants and the producent, et aliter nefcit. 

I Ad J^cundum jfojferr. jhis.ro^ 

fpondent doth not remember on what day $i£ 
n 3 
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"(fecdaftd tyeeJarcd if& wards firft by her afore 
depofed, but it was about noone of fuch day 
if" djtMjer’thsit’tHt! pteoife words 
‘i^nbre as -this ffcfpondcnt cat* remember which 
*thc deceafcd ufed at that time were thefe, viz. 
*** God have mercy Betty (fpeaking to his wife 
*I3i*abeth-Miltoh for foe hee ufually called her) 
1 fee thou wilt performe according to thy pro- 
mife in providing mee fuch difhes as I think fitt 
whilft’I live, and when I dye thou knoweft that 
i^utve left thee all,” et aliter nefeit ; faving that 
-this refpondent well remembreth that the de- 
ceafed declared the words laft by her depofed to 
the articles of the allegation to this refpondent 
once 6nn Sunday in the afternoone, but on what 
day of the month or in what month the faid 
Sunday then happened this refpondent doth not 
remember. 

‘Ad tertium Interr. refpondet, that the occafion 
of the deceafed’s fpeaking of the words depofed 
by this refpondent in her anfwcr to the next 
^MreceCdeht interrogatory was upon the produ- 
cent’s providtfng thc deceafed fuch victuals for 
"his dinner as hie liked; and that he was then in> 
I diffefent weHinhealth, favihgthat feme time 
ha was troubled with tho paine of die gout, 
*3hd i %liaf K hie Was at that time very merry and 
fcftjjfrjr piffi&h or angry humdUr, neither it 
any thing* again# any of his 
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children that this refpondent heard of, tt a tim 
ntfcit. . . t I- 

Ad quartum Intern rtfpondet t that this ie* 
fpondent hath heard the deceafed declare his dif* 
pleasure againft the parties mioifbwnt his chil- 
dren, and particularly the dficeared ^htred (9 
this refpondent that, a little before hce was nwr* 
eyed to Elizabeth Milton his now relict, a former 
maid fervant of his told Mary one of the d** 
ceafed’s daughters and one of the miniftrants, 
that dice heard the deceafed was to be marryed, 
to which the faid Mary replyed to the faid maid 
fervant, that that was noe news to hcare of bis 
wedding, but if Ihec could hearc of his death 
that was fomething : and further told this re- 
fpondent, that all his faid children did combine 
together and counfel his maid fervant to cheat 
him the deceafed in her marketings, and that bis 
laid children had made away fome of his bookes 
and would have fold the /eft of his bookes to 
the dunghill women; , or hee the faid deceafed 
fpoke words to this refpondent to the felfe lame 
effefrandpurpofe : that this refpondent knoweth 
not what frequenters of the church, or what 
gopd livers, the parties mipiftat^or cither of 
t them are, tt alittr ntfdt., 

1 Ad quintum Interr. rtffmdet, that this re- 
fpondent doth not .know that jJ# dt^fqd’s wjft 
Wl»s fo bavfij 1.900/. wfd fhs 
n 4 
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dren of • Chriftopher Milton the refidue, nor doth 
this refpondent know that the faid Elizabeth, the 
ddceafed’s wife, hath promifed the interrogative 
Chriftopher Milton or his children any fuch 
thing in cafe (hee Ihould prevaile in this caufe j 
that the faid Mrs. Milton never confefled foe 
much in this refpondent’s hearing, or to any 
body elfe that this refpondent knoweth of, et 
aliter nefcit. 

, Ad fextum Interr. refpondet , that this re- 
fpondent believeth that what is left the deceafed’s 
children in the Will nuncupative in this caufe 
executed and mencioned therein to be due from 
Mr. Powell, is a good - debt j for that the faid 
Mr. Powell is reputed a rich man, et aliter 
nefcit. 

Ad feptimum Interr. refpondet , that this re- 
fpondent did voluntarily tell the interrogative 
Mrs. Milton, what fhee heard the deceafed fay 
which was to the effeft by her pre-depofed, et 
aliter nefcit . 

Ad odtavum Interr. refpondet , that this re- 
fpondent knoweth not what the deceafed did in 
his life time bellow on the miniftrants his chil- 
dren, and that the interrogative Anne Milton is 
lame, but hath a trade and can live by the fame, 
which is the making of gold and filver lace and 
which the deceafed bred her up to, et qlite ? 
*fci(. 
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Ad nonum Interr. refpondet, that this rc- 
fpondent knoweth not the deceafed’s eftate, «r 
thcvalue thereof, tt dher nefcit. 

Eodem Die Signura 

Rcpetit coram Dottore Elizabeths Fisher. 
Trumbull Surro. &c. 

Tho. Welham, N. P. * 

GEORGE GOSLING, } 

JAMES TOWNLEY, > Deputy Registers, 
ROBERT DODWELL , ) 

* Cur. Praerog. Cant, ut fupra. 
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IV. 

Grant of Letters of Adminiftration to the widow 
Elizabeth. r 

Die 35*°* Februarii 167L 

JOHANNES MILTON. Vicefimo' 
quinto Die Februarii ema- 
navit Commiflio Eliza- 
beth* Milton Relid* 

Johannjs Milton nuper ult. Julih 
Parochi* Sandi Egidii 
Cripplegate in Com. Mid. 

Defundi, hentis, &c. ad ^ 
Adminiftrand. bona, jura, 
et credita didi defundi, 

, de bene &c. jurat, Tefta- 
mento Nuncupative did. 
defundi : aliter per ante- ult. Dec. 
didam Elizabetham Mil- 
ton Allegato, nondum 
Probato. 

GEORGE GOSTLING.) 

JAMES TOWNLEY, > Deputy Registers. 

ROBERT DODWELL,) 

\ . , ' ' ... 

9 The reader will compare thefe evidences with the printed 
accounts of Milton's biographers on this fubjeft ; who fay, that 
he fold his library before his death, and left hts family fifteen 
hundred pounds, which his widow Eliza&th ftlafed, find only 
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gM one hundred pounds to each of hit three daughter*. Of 
this widow, Philips relates, rather harfhly, that the perfecuted 
hi* children in his life time, and cheated them at his death. 

Milton had children, who furvived him, only by his firft wife, 
the three daughters fo after named. Of thefe, Anne, the firft, de- 
formed in ftaturc, but with a handfome face, married a matter 
builder, and died of her firft childbirth, with the infant. Mary, 
the fecond, died fingle. Deborah, the third, and the gre&teft fa- 
vourite of the three, went over to Ireland as con^anion to a lady 
in her father's life time ; and afterwards married Abraham Clarke, 
a weaver in Spita! -fields, and died, aged feventy-fix in Apguft 
1727. This is the daughter that ufed to read to ber father i and 
t was well known to Richardfon, and Profeflbr Ward: a woman 
of a very cultivated undemanding, and not inelegant of manner*. 
She was generoufiy patronifed by Addifon j and by queen Caro- 
line, who fent her a prefent of fifty guineas. She had feven fon* 
and three daughter, of whom only Caleb and Elizabeth are re- 
membered. Caleb migrated to Fort Saint George, where perhap* 
he died. Elizabeth, the youngeft daughter, nterried Thomas 
Fofter a weaver in Spittle-fields, and had feven children, who all 
died. She is faid to have been a plain fcnftble woman ; and kept 
a petty grocer's or chandler’s (hop, firft at lower Holloway, and 
afterwards in Cock-lane near Shoreditch church. In April, 1750, 
Comm was a£ted for her benefit : Do&or Johnfon f , who wrote the 
Prologue, fays, “ (he had fo little acquaintance, with diverfion 
or gaiety, that (he did not know what was intended when a be- 
nefit was offered her." The profits of the performance were only 
one hundred apd thirty pounds * j although Doftor Newton con- 
tributed largely, and twenty pounds were, given by Jacob Tonfon 
the bookfcller. On this trifling augmentation to their fmall flock, 
(he and her hufband removed to Ifliflgtan, where thfy both foon 
died. So much greater is our tafte, our charity, and general na. 
ttonsfl liberality, at the diftancc of forty yetlrs, that I wftf ven- 
ture to pronounce, that, in the prrfoof day, s a benefit at one of dbr 
theatre* for the relief of a poor and an infirm grand-daughter of 

. * Fro* the information of my friend, Ifuc Reed, Efq., 2 am eaibk d to add, 
( f»Mr* actoo&t, that the Receipt* of the ( HpUfe rtai £ • i*4* 6V, 

wtorb thp SapoKea Mfitt 
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the authorofCdwaj and Paradife Loft, would have been much 
more amply and worthily fopported. 


This* feem to have been the grounds, upon which Milton’s 
Nuncupative Will was pronounced invalid. Firft, there was 
wanting what the Civil Law terms a rogatfo ttftium , or a folemn 
bidding of the perfons prefent, to take notice that the words he 
was going to deliver were to be his Will. The Civil Law re. 
quires this form, to make men’s verbal declarations operate as* 
Wills; otherwife, they are to be prefumed to be words of common 
calling or loofe convention. And the Statute of the twenty- 
ninth of Charles the Second [c. iii.] has adopted this Rule; as 
may be feen in the 19th claufe of that Statute, ufually called the 
Statute of Frauds , which paffed in the year 1676, two years after 
Milton’s death. Secondly, the words, here attefted by the three 
witneffes, are not words delivered at the fame time ; but one wit- 
ncfs fpeaks to one declaration made at one time, and another to 
another declaration made at another time. And although the de- 
clarations are of fimilar import, this circumftance will not fatisfy 
the demands of the Law ; which requires, that the three witnclfes 
who are to fupport a Nuncupative Will, muft fpeak to the iden- 
tical words uttered at one and the fame time. There is yet ano. 
ther requifite in Nuncupative Wills, which is not found here ; 
namely, that the words be delivered in the iaft ficknefs of a party ; 
whereas the words here attefted appear to have been delivered 
when the party was in a tolerable ftate of health, at leaft under 
no immediate danger of death. On thefc principles we may pre. 
fume Sir Leoline Jenkins to have aded in the rejedion of Mil. 
ton’a Will; although the three witneffes apparently told the, 
truth in what they depofed. The Judge, deciding againft the 
Will, of courfe decreed adminiftration of the Inteftate’s effeds to 
the widow. 

For an inveftigation of thefe papers in the Prerogative He. 
giftry, for an explanation of their nature and purport, and of other; 
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technical difficulties which they prefent to one unacquainted with> 
the records and more ancient practice of the Prerogative court in^ 
teftamcntaty proceedings, I mud confefs myfelf indebted to the 
kind attention and friendlhip of Sir William Scott. There 
are other papers in the Commons belonging to this bufinefs : but 
as they are mere forms of Iaw, ai theytSrow no new light on the 
caufe, and fomilh no anecdotes of Milton and his family, they 
are here omitted. Warton. 



^ Xrf Q&JSffwh Editions of MiUorts Poettcax 
l&oftKs ^ Asire kit herto been met with by the 
; editor o/’ theft volumes. 

u A Mafke prefented at Ludlow Caftle, 1634, &c. Printed 
for H, Robinfon, 1637. 4°. This is Lawes’s edirion of 
Comus. Sec vol. v. p. 180. 

II. Lycidas, in the Cambridge Verfes, 1638. 4°. , See vol. v. 

p. 3. 

III. Poems . of Mr. John Milton, both Englifh and Latin, 
compofed at feveral times* Printed by his true copies. 

Songs were fet in mufick by Mr, Henry Lawes, 
gentleman of the Kings Chappel, See. Printed and publiflied 
according to order. London, Printed by Ruth Ra worth 
for Humphrey Mofeley, &c. 1615. linall 8 v0 . with his 
portrait by Marfliall. See vol, vi. p. 295. 
iv, Paradife Loft, a Poem written in ten books, by John 
Milton, Licenfed and Entred according to order. London, 
Printed and are. to be fold by Peter Parker under Creed 
Church neer Aldgate ; And by Robert Boulter at the Turks 
Head ia Bifliopfgatc-ftreet ; And Matthias Walker under 
St* Dunftons Church in Fleet-ftreet. 1667. 4°. This is 
xhefirf title page of the firft edition . The poem imme- 
diately follows the title-page, without any arguments or 
.lift of ejtata. 

. 2d Title -page ^ &p. Paradife Loft, a poem in ten book^ • 
The Author J, M V Licenfed and Entred according to order^ 
Lp^dop, Printed and are to be fold by Peter Parker, & 
[a*jbtfarej 1668. ,.»•**. . . m, 

3d Title-page, &c. Paradife Loft, a Poem in ten books. 
The^ Author John Milton. London, Printed by 3. Simmons, •> 
aftdcdklfc Ibid by S. Thomfon at thcBifliops-head in Duck* 
Une,H* Afdrtlack at the White. Hart in WeftminfterHaU, 
M; WalkStf under St. Dunfta&s Church in Fleet-ftreet, and. 
R, Boulter at TferkfeH^ 
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To thefe tides of 166?, theaddrefs of. The Printer to 
Reader , and the Argumfentscfeach book, immedfctely fcc- u 
ceed. See voi. ii p. L , Atabk of errxtt alfo procodcsthe 
poem. , , , 

4th Title-page, Ac. Paradife Loft, a Poem in tea books. 
The Author John Milton. London, Primed by 3. Simmons, 
and are to be fold by T. Helder at the Angel in Little Brittain. 
1669. With the addrefc of The Printer to the Reader t 
and the Arguments. 

5th Titlt-page r Ac. Paradife Loft, a Poem k ten bodes. 
The Author John Milton. London, Printed by & Sksmottl 
Ac. [as before] 1669, but without the (ubfeefuent ad&ds df : 
The Printer to the Reader , yet not without the Argu- 
ments; which appear to have been reprinted* as the two lift 
leaves of the poem feem alfo to have been, in this fifth typo- 
graphical alteration. 

Of this edition fbme errata appear to have been co tvc&cd 
in fpme fheets while they were pafting through the prefsi I 
will mention an inftance or two. Mr. Lofft obferVes, that 
the 251th line of the fifth book “ begins a new paragraph 
k his copy of 1 667, and in that of 1669, and has no cdm«na 
after cloud : but in that of 1669 it continues unbroken ; and 
has a comma after cloud” — I have two copied of 1668^ one 
of which, (in its original binding,) begins a paragraph with 
this verfe, and has no comma after cloud. The other agrees 
with Mr. Lofft’s ftatement. Agiin, the lift of errata to ^ 
copy of 1668 dire&s m to be fubftituted for with; kl the 
penultimate line of the third book : In is printed ki both my 
copies of 1668. I have a copy of 1669 m which wM 
mains. In the copies of 1668 and 1669 the number of tfftM 
verfe alfo differs. Several variations of this kind mighr be j 
pointed out. Perhaps feme leaves were cancelled* • ' 
v. Paradife Regained, a Poem in IVbook*. To whs&rilT 
added Samfon Agoniftes. The Author John MdSoAun 
London, Printed by J.M.ferJofan Starkey Ac. 
viC Poems, Ac. Upon Several Occafion*. By MfcJShM 
Mikon; B*tbjKggji& 
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twwfcf twfefe k ftnall Tra&ateof Education to Mr. HaitKb, 
^^^p^Trmted forTho. Dring &c, 1673. (mail 8vo. To 
poems in this edition were firft added, i. Ode 
"oia the death of a fair infant, ii. At a Vacation Exercife in 

* At College. . Hi. On the new forcers of confcience under 
/the Long Parliament., iv. Horace to Pyrrha. v. Nine 

Sonnets, vi. All the Englifh Pfalms. To the Latin poems, 
i. Apologus de Ruftico et Hero. ii. Ad Joannem Rou* 
fium, &c. In this edition the epiftle. from Sir Henry* 

• ’Vfotton is omitted. See vol. v. pp. 175, 176. 

▼H. Paradife Loft, a Poem in twelve books. The Author 
John Milton* 7 he Second Edition , Revifed and Aug- 
mented by the fame Author. London, Printed by S. Sim- 
, mons, 8cc. 1674. fmail 8vo. With his portrait by Dolle, 
/and with the commendatory verfes of Barrow and Marvell. 
In the Advertifement to the Glafgow editions of the firft 
book of Paradife Loft in quarto, and of the whole poem 
inctftavo, both printed in 1750, an edition of 1672 is 
mentioned as the ftandard edition, of which the text is in 
thofe editions adopted. After a very extenfive and diligent 
inquiry, I have been unable, however, to meet with any 
copy bearing the date of 1672. 

TUI., Paradife Loft, &c. 3d Edition. 1678. fmail 8vo. 
ix. £***. Re||tned and Samfon &c. 1680. 8vo. 

I. Par. Loft? 4* Edition. With his portrait by White, 
and other plates. Published by fubfcriprion. See the Life, 

. p. cxv, Lend.. Printed by Miles Flefher for Richard 
Bentley, &c. 1688. Fol To this edition foe two fol- 
lowing poems we ufually, bnt not always, found adjoined. 
Xt. Pw- Regained, LontL Printed by R. E., and fold by 
Randal Taylor. 1688. Fol. 

xrt.Samfon Agoniftes, Loud. Printed and fold by Randal * 
, Ihylor. 1688., FoL . , 

X( ift Loft, and* Regained, with v Out*.'’ London. f 

' *i«W. m ... , . 

rjaf.Wm :Lo(k Load. 1695. Fol. With Notes by 
P . Hume, and with a Table of the moil remarkable pub 

. - it 
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of (he poem, under the three heads of Defcriptions, Si- 
milies, and Speeches. 

xv. Par. Regained, Samfon, and the Smaller Poems, were 
alfo printed, in folio for Tonfon, in 1695, and are moft 
frequently found united with the Par. Loll of the fame year. 

xvi. The Poetical Works, in 2 vols. large 8vo. London. 
Printed for Tonfon, 1705. 

xvii. The fame, 2 vols. 8vo. 1707. 

xviii. Paradife Loft, for Tonfon, 12mo. 1711. This edi- 
tion is much efteemed. Tickell lee ms to have punted his 
edition from it. To this edition is added the index of the 
principal matters, which Dr. Newton fuppoied to have 
been fivft inferted in Tick ell’s edition. 

xix. Par. Regained, Samfon, and the Smaller Poem®, Lond. 
for Tonfon, 1713. 12mo. This edition is alfo valuable. 
It reftifies feveral errours of the text in the handfome, but 
incorrcdl, editions of 1705 and 1707. 

This edition appeared with another bookfeller’s name 
(W. Taylor) in the general title-page, and with the date 
of 1721 : But in the Jeparate titles of Samfon, and the 
Poems, the true date remains. It is unqudlionably the 
edition of 1713 with a new title-page. 

xx. Paradife Loft, with plates. Lond. 1719. 12mo. 

xxi. The Poetical Works, in 2 vols. 4to. for Tonfon, 1720, 
With Mr. Addifon’s Criticifm on the Par. Loft, and an 
Index of the principal matters. This is 1 ickeli’s edition. 
It is fplendidly printed. A lift of more than 300 lub- 
feribers is prefixed to it. 

xxii. The fame, in 2 vols. l2mo. With Mr, Addifon’s 
Criticifm. 1721. 

xxii*. Paradife Loft, 8vo. Dublin, for G. Grierfim, 1724. 

jfxm. Paradife Loft, to which is prefixed an Account of the 
Life of Milton, 8vo. Lond. 1725. Fenton’s edition. 

xxiv. Par. Regained, Samfon, and the Smaller Poems, under , 
the care alfo of Fenton, 8vo. 1725. 

xxv. The Poetical Works, 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1727, 
Fenton’*, 

VOL, i. 
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xxvi. The fame, 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1730. Fenton’s, 
xxvn. The fame, with Mr. Addifon’s Criticifm, 2 vols. 
12mo. Lond. 1731. 

xxvilt. Paradife Loft, 4to. 1732. Bentley’s edition. 

xxix. Paradife Loft, 8vo. Lond. 1737. 

xxx. The fame, 8vo. Lond. 1738. 

xxxi. The fame, with Mr. Addifon’s Criticifm, 8vo. Lond. 
1739. 

Xxxii. Paiadife Loft, 8vo. Tonfon. Lond. 1741. 
xx xi u. Par. Regained, Samfon, and the Smaller Poems, 
beautifully printed, and on a fine paper, large 8vo. Lond. 
1742. 

xxxiv. Paradife Loft, in 2 vols. 12mo. Lond. For Tonfon. 

1746. 

XXXv. Par. Regained, Samfon, and the Smaller Poems, in 
2 vols. 1 2mo. Lond. For Tonfon, 1747. This and the 
preceding edition are printed with great corrc&nefs. 
xx xv i. Paradife Loft, compared with the authentick edi- 
tions, and reviled by John Hawkey, editor of the Latin 
Claflicks. Dublin, printed by S. Powell for the editor. 

1747. large 8vo. This edition, and the edition of Para- 
dife Regained by the fame perfon, are very handfomely 
printed, and are highly to be valued for their accuracy. 
They arc now extremely fcarce. 

xxxvii. Paradife Loft, 4to. Dublin, 1747. 

xxxv in. The fame, “ printed on Irifh paper,” 8vo. Dubl.* 

1748. 

xxxix. Samfon, Poems upon feveral occaftons, andComus, 
8 vo. Dublin, 1748. 

xi.. Paradife Loft, with Notes of Various Authors, by Dr. 

Newton, in 2 vols. 4to. Lond. 1749. 
xu. Paradife Loft, Book the firft. 4to. Glafgow, 1750. 
With Notes : in which “ are illuftrated the various allu- 
sions to ancient mythology, facred and profane, which are 
fo frequent in the firft book of this divine poem. Many 
paffages too of the ancient poets are there remarked, of 
which Milton has fo admirably availed himfelf, or, to fay 
it more properly, which he has fo thoroughly made his 
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pwn.” Advertifement. This excellent publication has 
been attributed by Tome to Dr. Gillies, by others to Mr. 
Callander. 

xlii. Paradife Loft, in twelve books, 8vo. Glafgow, 1750. 

XLiii. Paradife Loft, 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1750. Newton's 
edition. 

XLiv, Paradife Loft, in 2 vols. fmall 8vo. With Notes. By 
John Marchant, Gent. Lond. 1751. 

XLV. Paradife Regained, Samfon, and the Smaller Poems, 
with Notes of Various Authors, by Dr. Newton, in one 
vol. 4to. Lond. 1752. 

xlvi. The Poetical Works, 2 vols. 8vo. Dubl. 1752. 

xlvii. The fame, in 2 vols. 8vo. With a Gloflary. Edin* 
burgh. 1752, 

xlviii. Paradife Regained. With the other Poetical Works, 
[fmallcr Poems.] Compared with the beft: editions, and 
revifed by John Hawkey, editor of the Latin Claflicks. 
8vo. Dubl. 1752. 

xlviii. * The fame, 18mo. Glafgow, 1752. 

XLix. The Poetical Works, 2 vols. 12mo, London, 1753, 

L. The Poetical Works, by Dr. Newton, in 4 vols. 8 yo. 
Lond. 1753. 

LI. The fame, in 3 vols. 4to. 1754. 

hi. The Poetical Works, in 2 vols. fmall 8vo. With a 
Critique upon Paradife Loft by Mr. Addifon, and a Preface 
in which are inferted chara&ers of the feveral pieces : With 
a Gloflary, and the Life of Milton. Edinburgh, 1755. 

Lll, * The fame, 4 vols. 8vo, 1757. Newton's edit. 

LUI. The Poetical Works, in 2 vols. large 8vo. Printed at 
Birmingham by Bafkerville, in 1758. 

liv. The fame, by Bafkerville, in 2 vols. 4to. 1759. 

Lv. The fame, by Bafkerville, in 2 vols, 8vo. 1760. It is 
almoft fuperfluous to fay of Bafkerville’s editions that they 
are beautifully printed. They are now become fcaice. 

lvi. Paradife Loft, Lond. Printed for Griffiths, 1760. 12mo. 

lvii. The Poetical Works, 4 vols. 8vo. 1763. Newton's edit. 

Lviii. Paradife Loft, edited by the famous John Wefley, M. A. 
o 2 
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and “ curtailed of its fair proportion,” but with a very 
good intention, for the following reafons. “ Of all the 
poems which have hitherto appeared in the world, in what- 
ever age or nation, the preference has generally been 
given, by impartial judges, tg Milton's Paradife Loft. But 
this inimitable work, amidft all its beauties, is unintelli- 
gible to abundance of readers: The immenfe learning, 
which he has every where crowded together, making it 
quite obfeure to perfons of a common education. 

“ This difficulty, ahnoft infuperable as it appears, I 
have endeavoured to remove in the following Extradl : 
Firft, By omitting thofe lines, which I defpaired of ex- 
plaining to the unlearned, without ufing abundance of 
words : And, Secondly, by adding ftiort and eafy notes, 
fuch as I tiuft will make the main of this excellent poem 
clear, and intelligible, to any uneducated perfou of a toler- 
able underftanding.” To the Reader, 1763. 12mo. 
lix. The Poetical Works, 4 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1766. New- 
ton’s edit. 

LX. Paradife Loft, with Notes of Various Authors, by John 
Rice, 8 vo. Lond. 1766. 

lxi. I he fame, 4 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1770. Newton’s edit. 
LXII. Paradife Loft, folio. Glafgow. J770. 

Lxiii. Paradife Loft, 12mo. Lond. 1770. 
lxiv. Par. Regained, Samfon, &c. 12mo. Edinb, 1770. 
lxv. I he Poetical Works, with a Life, and a Gloflary, in 
2 vols. fmall 8vo. Edinb. 1772. 

Lxv l. llie firft fix books of Paradife Loft, rendered into gram- 
matical conftruftion : the words of the text being arranged, 
at the bottom of each page, in the fame natural order with 
the conceptions of the mind ; and the ellipfis properly fup- 
plicd, without any alteration in the diftion of the poem. 
With Notes, ike. By die late fames Buchanan, Author of 
the Brltilh Grammar, &c. The manufeript was left with 
Dr. James Robertfon, Profcflbr of Hebrew, who has pub- 
liftied it for the benefit of Mr. Buchanan’s widow, Svq, 
Edinburgh. 1773. 
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Lxv*. * The Poetical Works, 4 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1773. 
Newton’s edit. 

lxvii. The lame, 4 vols. 12mo. Lond. 1773. 

Lxvm. Par. Regained, Samfon, &c. l2mo. Lond. 1773. 
Lxix. The Poetical Works, 4 vols. 12mo. Edinb. 1773. 
lxx. Paradife I .oft, and Paradife Regained, in 2 vols. fmall 
Svo. with Notes, tranflated from the French of the learned 
Raymond de St. Maur : and various critical remarks from 
Mr. Addifon, Dr. Warburton, Dr. Newton, Dr. Pearce, 
Dr. Bentley, Mr. Richardfon, and Mr. Hume. A new 
edition. Lond. 1775. 

Lxxf. The fame, 3 vols. 4to. Lond. 1775. Newton’s edit. 
lx xn. The fame, 4 vols. 12mo. London, printed for Bell. 
1776. 

Lxxin. Paradife Loft, 18mo. Glafgow, Foulis. 1776. 
lxxiv. The fame, 12mo. Lond. 1778. 
lx xv. The Poetical Works, 4 vols Svo. Lond. 1778. 
Newton’s edit. 

lxxvi. The Poetical Works, 2 vols. 12mo. Lond. 1778. 

• Lxx v ii. The Poetical Works, in Johnfon’s edit, of the Poets 
of Gr. Brit. 3 vols. fmall 8vo. 1779. 
lxxvhi. The fame, 2 vols. 12mo. Edinb. 1779. 
lxxix. The fame, 3 vols. 18mo. Lond. Pi in ted for Wen- 
man, 1781. 

Lxx x. Paradife Loft, 12mo. Lond. 1784. 

Lx xxi. Poems, &c. viz. Lycidas, L’Allegro, II Penferofo, 
Arcades, Comus, Odes, Sonnets, Mifcellanies, Englifti 
Pfalms, Elcgiarutn Liber, Epigrammatum Liber, Silvarum 
Liber. With Notes critical and explanatory, and other 
Illuftrations. By Thomas Warton, Fellow of Trinity 
College, and late Profeffor of Poetry at Oxford. Svo. 
Lond. 1785. 

Lxxxii. The Poetical Works, 2 vols. 12mo. Lond. 1785. 
txxxiu. Paradife Regained, I2mo. Lond. 1785. 

Lxxxiv. Paradife Loft, illuftrated with Texts of Scripture, 
by John Gillies, D. D. One of the Minifters in Glafgow. 
Small 8vo. Lond. 1788. 
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Lxxxv. The Poetical Works, 4 vols. 12mo. Lond. 17&8. 
Bell 

Lxxxvi. Paradifc Loft, 12mo. Lond. Vernor. 1789. 
LXXXvii. The fame, 2 vols. 18mo. Lond. 1790. 
lxxxviii. The fame, 4 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1790. Newton’s, 
txxxix. Poems, &c. viz. Lycidas, [as before] the fecond 
edition by Mr. War ton, with many alterations and large 
additions. 8vo. Lond. 1791. 
xc. Paradifc [.oft, printed from the firft and fecond editions 
collated. The original fyftem of orthography reftored ; 
the pun&uation correded and extended. With Various 
Headings; And Notes; chiefly rhythmical. By Capel 
Loftt, Kfc] ; Book the firft. Bury St. Edmund’s. 1792. 
Small cjtiai to, of nearly the fame fize as the firft edition. 
A learned Preface, and an Appendix, are prefixed to this 
book. The fecond Book has been alfo publifhed. 
xci. Paradife Loft, 2d edit, by Dr. Gillies, with additions* 
Small 8 vo. Lond. 1793. 

xcn. The Poetical Works, 2 vols. 12mo. Lond. 1794, 
Wilkin, 

xcm. The fame, 3 vols. 12mo. with Newton’s Notes. 1795. 
xciv. Paradife Regained. With Notes of Various Authors. 

By Charles Dunfter, M. A. 4to. Lond. 1795. 
xcv. The Poetical Works, in Dr. Anderfon’s Britifh Poets, 
royal 8vo. Lond. 1795. 

Xcv r. The fame, in Cooke’s Sclecft Britifh Poets, with a 
Life of Milton, and Mr. Addition's Criticifm on the Par, 
Loft, 4 vols. 12mo, 1795. 

xcv n. The fame, in 2 vols. 8vo, elegantly printed by Benfley, 
Lond. 1796. 

xcv i ii. Par. Regained, Samfon, and the Smaller Poems, 
with fcleft Notes from Dr. Newton’s, and Mr, Dunfter’s, 
editions. Lond. 8vo, 1797. 

*5tcix, The Poetical Works, with an excellent Life of the 
Author, by William Hayley, Efq. In three folio volumes. 
Boy dell and Nicol. 1794—1797. This magnificent edi- 
tion does honour to the tafte and abilities of thofe who 
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were engaged in the produ&ion of it. It difplays every 
elegance of typographical execution ; and is accompanied 
with moft beautiful engravings from the deligns of 
Weftall. It is a monument indeed worthy of him, whofe 
works entitle him to that fupereminence among the poets 
of his country, which he lias fo happily affigned to his 
own glorious “ Me” among the “ fea-girt” domains of 
Neptune ; 

“ The greatest and the best of all the main.” 

Com us, v. 28, 

c. Comus, A Ma(k &c. With Notes critical and explana- 
tory by various commentators, and with preliminary illuf- 
trations. To which is added a copy of the Malk from a 
Manufcript belonging to his Grace the Duke of Bridge- 
water. By the editor of thefe volumes. 8vo. Canterbury, 
1798. 

ci. Comus, A Mafk &c. To which are added T/Allegro 
and 11 Penferofo, and Mr. Warton’s Account of the Origin 
of Comus, [and the Account of Ludlow Caftle, with 
fome criticifms on the poem, taken from the preceding 
edition,] Lond. fmall 8vo. 1799. 

cn. Paradife Loft, beautifully printed, with plates by Richter, 
4to, Lond. 1799. 

cut. Paradife Loft, to which is prefixed the celebrated 
Critique by Samuel Johnfon, LL.D. with a Sketch of the 
Life and Writings of Milton, by the Rev. John Evans, A. M, 
And with Engravings, royal 8vo. Lond. 1799. 

civ. ITie Poetical Works, in 4 vols. With a Critical ElTay, 
byj. Aikin, M.D. fmall 8vo. Lond. 1801. 


Greek Tranjlations. 

I. In 1736, the celebrated Richard Dawes publilhed propo- 
fals for printing, by fubfeription, “ Paradili Amifli, a cl. 
Miltono confcripti, Liber primus, Grsecfi verfione donatus, 
unal cum annotationibus.” ITiefc propofals were uccom- 
o 4 
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panied with a fpcciracn, which may be feen in the feventh 
volume of The General Dictionary, p. 587, and in rhe 
Preface to his Mifcellanea Crilica, where he explains his 
reafons for nor proceeding in his undertaking, and very 
ingcnuoufly points out the errours of his own performance. 
See Bh'graph. Bt ir. vol. 5. edit. Kippis, p. 20. 

II. Paradifi Amuli Liber piimus Greece, cum celebri verfione 
Latina Rev. Guiielmi DoLfon, Oxonienlis, nuper defun&i. 
[Dedicated by the tranflator, Dr. Stiatford, to the prefent 
bilhop of Derry ] Dublin, 4to. 1770. 

II r. In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1779, p. 191, the 
following mention is made of a Greek tranllation by 
44 Thomas Denny, a literal y itinerant, particularly Ikilled 
in Greek. Among the Roman poets, Horace and Virgil 
weie his chief favourites, as Homer was of the Greek, 
whoft' ftyle lie has well imitated in a tranllation of the firft 
fix books of Milton’s Paradifc Loft into Greek; which, 
with a great number of detached pieces on various fubje&s, 
in that and La, in, were prel’ervcd by feveial gentlemen of 
his acquaintance.” 

iv. Johannis Miltoni Samfon Agoniftcs Graco carmine red- 

' ditus cum veilione Latina. A Georgio Hcmico Glulfe, 

A.M. yF.dis Chiifti nuper Alumno; Oxon. 8vo. 1788. 

v. In die Gentleman’s Magazine for 1791, p. 471, a fpeci- 
men of a Greek tranllation, dated Hertford, May II, 1791. 
by James Moore, Mailer of the Grammar School, is offered 
to the pUw’ick ; according to which fpecimen, 44 I pur- 
pole,” lays Mr. Moore, 44 pubhlbing Milton’s Paradifc 
Loft.” 

vi. Mltoms Poemn, Lycidas, Graced vedditum. [A— — n 
Piumpne, Canonico Vigornienli.j 4to. 1797. 

Latin Travjlations. 

U Johannis Miltoni Paradifi Amiffi Liber primus, exAngh- 

* canfl Jingufi in Latinam converfus. 4to. Cantabiigiae, 1691, 

* The dedication is figned by T. P., who is laid to be Thomas 
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Power, of Trin. Coll. Cambridge. He tranflated into 
Latin verfc the remaining books, which exift in manufcript. 
See Peck’s Memoirs of Milton, p. 68. 

n. Paraphrafis Poetica in tria Johannis Miltoni, viri clarif- 
fimi, Poemata, viz. Paradifum Atnifium, Paradifum Re- 
cuperatum, et Samfonem Agoniften. Autore Gulielmo 
Hogaso. 8vo. Lond. 1690. And at Rotterdam, 1699. 

From the delations of this ingenious and learned 
Scotchman, prefixed to his tranflations of Lycidas and 
Convjs we learn that he experienced great diftrefs. lie 
had puhlifhcd in 1682 “ Paraphrafis in jobum Poetica;” 
and afrerwards “ Satvra Sacra, live Paraphrafis in Eccle- 
fiaflen Poetica.” To this publication he has prefixed a 
poetical account of himfelf. He appears to have been a 
native of Cowry in Perthlhirc, and to have known only 
misfortune fince he came into England. He publifhed 
alfo “ Liber ptimus Principis Ar&uri (a Rich. Blackmore, 
Eq. Aur.) Latino red. 1700,” and fcvcral other Latin 
verfions of Englifh poems. Of a perfon, who had thus 
contributed to extend the fame of Milton, thefe few no- 
tices may not feem improper. I with I could add that his 
declining days were comfortable. Part of his facred poetry 
has been leprinted in “ Poctarum Scotorum Mufae Sacra;, 
2 tom. Edinb. 1739 of which William Lauder is the 
editor. Of his Paradife Loft Lauder bafely availed him- 
felf. See vol. vi. p. 408. 

in. Paraphrafis Latina in duo Poemata, (quorum alterum & 
Miltono, alterum a Clievlando, Anglice feriptum fuit,) 
quibus deploratur mors juvenis prsclari et cruditi, D. Ed- 
vardi King, qui nave, quft vc&abatur, faxo illifa, in Oceano 
Hybernico fubmerfus eft. Autore Gulielmo Hogaeo. 
London, printed for the author. 4to. 1694. — I am alfo 
poffefled of an ancient Latin tranllation of Lycidas in 
manufuipt. 

iv. Lulus Amatorius ; five Muftei Poema See. Cui alia 
(tres feiliedt) accedunt nugas poetics. The firft of theft 
f* mgx poetica” is Fragmentum libri quinti Poema tit 
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v*r£ Divini quod Paradifus Amifla infcribitur, See. 4 to. 
Lond. 1694. Peck was mifinformed by Dr. Birch in 
dating this publication 1699. 

v, Comoedia Joannis Miltoni, viri claiHTuni, (quae agebatur 
in Arce Ludenfi,) paraphraftic£ reddita, a Gulielrao Hogaeo. 
4to. Lond. 1698. 

vi. Paradifus Amifla. Poema Anglice feriptum a Johanne 
Milton. Nunc autem ex Audoris cxemplari Latine red- 
ditum. Per M. B[oId, Aul. Trin. Cantab. Soc.] Liber 
primus. 8vo. Lond. 1702. The tranllator printed two 
other title-pages : viz. “ Paradifus Amifla. Poema, La- 
tino carmine redditum ex ipfo) Authore Johanne Milton. 
Lib. prim. Lond. 1702.” And “ Paradifus Amifla Mil- 
tonia, Lat. carmine reddita. Lib. prim. 0 per is totius 
Specimen. Lond. 1717. ” Reprinted in 4to. 1736. 

vn. Peck relates that, in 1709, he was informed at Corpus 
Chrifti College, Oxford, that Dr. William Tilly, a learned 
fellow of that fociety, had tranflated a great part of the 
Paradife Loft into Latin verfe. See Mem. of Milton, 
p. 69. 

viu. In Dodfley’s Publick Regifter for 1741, p. 85, there 
is a tranflation from II Pcnferofo into Latin hexameters, 
fjgned W. R. ; and a fecond, from the fame poem, into 
elcgiacks, by the fume perfon, in p. 86. 

ix. Miltoni Paradifus Amiflus, 2 vols. 4to. Dr. Trapp’s 
tranflation. Vol. lft. 1740, vol. 2d. 1744. 

x. The beginning of the hrft book of Paradife Loft tranflated 
into Latin hexameters, by Mr. Samuel Say. Poems, 4to. 
Lond. 1745. 

XI. The fame, by L. dc Bonneval, Gent. Mag. 1746, p. 548. 
The fame number of lines is alfo extruded from the ver- 
fions of Power, Bold, and Trapp, with the addition of 
another tranflation, figned I. C. p. 661. 

XU. Tranflations from Comus in the Carmina Quadragefi- 
malia, Oxoiu 1748, vol. ii. pp. 25, 73. 

Xin. A Latin Yerfion of L’ Allegro, by Chriftopher Smart, 
Poems, p* 181. edit, 4to. 1752. 
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xiv. Paradifus Amiffus Poema Joannis Miltoni, Latinfc red- 
ditum a Gulielmo Dobfon, LL. B. Nov. Coll. Oxon, 
Socio. 2 vols. 4to, 1753. This admirable tranllation was 
encouraged by Mr. Benfon, who had ere&ed in Weft- 
minller Abbey the monument to the poet. Oldys, in his 
manufeript notes on Langbaine’s Dramatick poets, pre- 
ferved in the Britifh Mufeum, fays that Dobfon’s reward 
was to he a thoufand pounds when the tranllation fhould 
be hnilhed, with the interefl of that fum while he was 
performing it. 

xv. Imitata a Miltoni L’ Allegro Carmina. Bated Lichfield, 
Nov. 1 , 1794. Gent. Mag, vol. 64, p. 1134. 


Italian Tranjlations. 

I. The celebrated Mr. Berkeley, afterwards bifhopofCIoyne, 
had been informed in 1714, that, at Florence, Milton was 
then tranflated into Italian verfe. See Mem. of bilhop 
Berkeley, 2d edit. p. 54. The younger Richardfon had 
alfo feen at Florence an Italian tranllation of Paradife Loll 
in manufeript by the Abbe Salvini, who, in 1715, pub- 
lilhed art Italian vcrfion of Addifon’s Cato. Whether this 
might be the tranllation, of winch information had been 
given to Mr. Berkeley ; or whether a tranllation of Mil- 
ton’s other Poems alfo had been made, cannot now be 
known. Wright, in his Travels through France, Italy, 
&c. in 1720, 1721, and 1722, notices Salvini’s tranllation 
of Cato, which, he fays, “ Mr. Addifon himfelf declared 
was the bell tranllation he ever faw.” And he adds, Sal- 
vini “ Ihewed us fome parts of Milton’s Paradife Loll, 
which he had occafionally turned into Italian ; and they 
read admirably well in that harmonious language.” Tra- 
vels, &c. vol. ii. p. 425. Salvini’s tranllation has not 
been publilhed. The learned Abbd was extremely fond of 
Englilh literature. He thus declares his love, in a letter to 
a friend, dated Nov. 18. 1713. “Or che penfate? ulti. 
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mamente mi fono addato air Inglefe, e mi diletta, c mi 
giova affaiflimo. E gl’ Ingled, effendo nazione penfativa, 
inventi va, bizzarra, libera, e franca, io ci trovo ne’ loro 
libri di grande vivacita, e fpirito, e la Greca, e P altre 
lingoe molto mi confeiifcono a tcnere a mente i loro vo- 
caboli per via d’ etimologie, e di fimilitudini di fuoni,” 
Lettere d’ Uomini illuffcri, Yenez. 4to. 1735, p. 167. It 
appears that Salvini tranflated alfo The Fair Penitent^ 
and Jane Shore , into Italian. Ibid, p. 322. 

II. Del Paradifo Perduto Poema Inglcfe di Giovanni Milton 
Traduzzione di Paolo Rolli. Londra, fol. 1735. 

HI. II Paradifo Perduto di Giovanni Milton, tradotto in 
Verfo Ttaliano da Felice Mariottini. With the Life of 
Milton, and Mr. Addifon's Criticifm ; to both which, ad- 
ditions are fubjoined : And with copious annotations. The 
firft book only. Lond. 8vo. 1791*. 

iv. II Paradifo Perduto di Giovanni Milton, tradotto in 
Verfo Italiano da Fclici Mariottini. [The whole Poem, in 
2 parts.] Lond. 8vo. 1796. 

v. Mr. Walker, in his I lift. Memoir on I talian Tragedy, 
1799, p. 229, relates that the learned Antonio Conti, a 
Venetian nobleman, who, with the afliftance of Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, had made a free verfton of the whole of Pope’s 
Rape of the Lock, had tranflated part of Milton’s Paradife 
Loft ; which, however, is fuppofed not to have been pub- 
tidied. 

vi. The learned world will hear with pleafure, that Signor 
Polidoii is at prefent employed in tranflating Comus into 
Italian ; with a copious and elegant fpecimen of which I 
have been lately favoured by my friend, Mr. W alker. 


French Tranjlatiom. 

I. Voltaire, in a letter to Horace Walpole, dated 1 5 July, 
17G8, fays, 44 1 was the firft that introduced Shakfpear* 
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to the French ; forty yean ago I tranflated forae paflages 
from him, as well as from Milton, Waller, &c. See Hilt, 
Memoirs of Voltaire, Lond. 8vo. 1777, p. 208. 

II. Le Paradis Perdu, &c. Avec les remarques de M. Addi- 
fon. Par Monf, Dupr6 de St. Maur, In profe. 3 vols. 
12rao. Paris, in 1729. 

lU. Le Paradis Perdu, Le Par. Reconquis, Lycidas, II Pen*, 
fero, et Camique fur la fete de Noel, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 
Hag. 1730. To this edition are added Diflertation critique 
de M. Conftantin dc Magny, which is thought by fome 
to have been written by the Abbe Pellegrin, and La Chute 
de T Homme, pocme Francois par M. Durand. Several 
paflages are reftored in this edition, which in that of Paris 
had been retrenched. 

iv. Tradudion du Paradis Perdu, chargee de Notes. Par 
Louis Racine, en 3 vols. 8vo. “ File eft, en quelques en- 
droits, plus fidele que celle de M. Dupr6 de St. Maur ; 
mais on n* y fent point, cornrne dans celle* ci, Pcnthoufi- 
afine de Y Homcrc Anglois.” Yid. Nouv. Did. Hill, a 
Caen, Racine , (Louis.) 

v. L’ Allegro et Le Penfierofo de Milton. Traduit en vers 
Francois. Par Ribouville. 4to. Lond. 1760. 

VI. M. dc Beaulaton a fait paroitre, en 1777 et 1778, une 
tradudion en vers Francois de Paradis Perdu, laquelle offre 
des beautes et des d£fauis. See Nouv. Did. Hill, a Caen, 
Milton , (Jean.) 

vu. Le Paradis Perdu, &c. de St. Maur’s edit. 3 vols. 
I8mo. Geneve, 1777. 

nil. Le Memc, 3 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1782. To this edition, 
befides the Lettres Critiques fur le Paradis Perdu, et fur 
le Paradis Reconquis, are added fevcral Notes on the 
text. 

IX . Le Pere de Mareuil, Jefuile, a donn6 une tradudion 
Fran^oife, in 12mo. de Paradis Reconquis. See Nouv, 
Did. a Caen, Milton> (Jean.) 

x. Le Paradis Perdu, &c. 2 vols, large quarto, with fine en- 
gravings. A magnificent edition. Printed at Paris, 1792. 
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XI. The celebrated Abbe de Lille, it has lately been faid, has 
undertaken to tranflatc the Paradife Loft. See The Times f 
January 6, 1801. 

Dutch and German Tranjlations. 

I. Milton Paradys Valooren, 4to. Harlem, 1728. In Dutch 
blank verfe. This is prefumed to be the tranflation by Mr. 
Theodore Haake, R, S. S., which, Aubrey fays, was 
highly approved by Fabricius. 

II. Milton’s wiodereroberies Paradies, 8vo. Bafil, 1752. 

II l. — verlohrnes Paradies, von Zacharia, 2 bande, 
Svo. Altona, 1762. 

iv. Daflelbe, von Bodmer. Zurich, 1769. 

v. Daflelbe, von Bodmer, 2 bande, 8vo. Zurich, 1780. 
This excellent German poet has alfo given a critical ana- 
lyfis of the Paradife Loft. Of the high efteem, in whicli 
the poetry of Milton was held by Bodmer, and alfo by 
Klopftock, fee proofs in “ Cara&eres des poetes les plus 
diftinguds de V Allemagnc. Par M. Pfenninguer. Zurich, 
1789. ** 

VI. Milton’s Allegro und Penferofo, 8vo. Enriched with 
beautiful head and tail-pieces. Germ, and Eng. Manheim, 
1782. 

vil. — — wiedercrobcries Paradies, nebft feinem leben, 

anch drainat. und fleinen neuern Gedichten. 8vo. Deflau, 
1782. 

viii. — — verb Paradies, ubers, v. Biirde, 2 Thle, Svo. 
Berlin, 1793. 


Portuguefc Tranjlations . 

x, Paraifo perdido, poema heroico dc J. Milton, traduzido 
em vulgar pelo P. Juft Amaro da Silva, Pretbirere Vima- 
renfe. Com o Paraifo reftaurado do mefmo author. 
(With fhort Notes, and Mr. Addifon’s Criticifm.) Em 
Li (boa, 2 vols. 8vo. 1792. 
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Engli/h Tranjlations. 

I. The Latin Epigram on Salmafius, by Mr. Waflnngton, 
1692. See vol. vi. p. 256. 

II. The Latin Verfes to Chriftina inToland’s Life of Milton, 
169S. See vol. vi. p. 271. They have lately been 
transited alfo in the Monthly Magazine. 

in. Milton’s Italian Poems, tranflatcd and addreffed to a 
Gentleman of Italy. By Dr. J. Langhorne, 4to. 1776. 

iv. Manfo ; from the Latin of Milton ; in Englifh heroicks. 
In Poems by the Rev. Jofeph Sterling, Lond. 8vo. 1789. 

v. Several admirable tranflations from the Italian and Latin 
poems, by William Cowper, Efq. In Mr, Hay ley’s Life 
of Milton, 1794. 

Alterations of Milton. 

I. The State of Innocence, or, The Fall of Man. An 
opera, in rhyme, by Dry den. 4to. 1674. 

XI. Milton’s Paradife Loft imitated in rhyme. In the fourth, 
fixth, and ninth books ; containing 1 he Primitive Loves* 
The Battel of the Angels, The Fall of Man. By Mr. 
John Hopkins. Lond. 8vo. 1699. This rhymift opens 
his Preface thus : u It has been the misfortune of one of 
my name to affront the facred profe of David with intol- 
lerable rhyme ; and ’tis mine, I fear, to have abus’d all- 
moft as facred verfe !” — I am clearly of opinion, from a 
perufal of thefe rhymes, that John Hopkins is a true de- 
fendant of the original John Hopkins , and the worthy 
heir of his poetical fame. He was partly induced to put 
Milton into rhyme } according to his intimation in the 
Preface, in order to oblige the ladies ! 

Ui. A Paraphiafe in verfe, on part of the firft book of 
Milton’s Paradife Loft, by W. Howard. 4to. London. 
Printed for the author, 1738. The title-page was varied. 
For the author, an aged and infirm man, in order to re- 
lieve his wants, circulated his paraphrafe by printing on 
every title-page an addrefs to feme diftinguilhed perfon. 
My copy is inl'cribed to the Dutchefs of Bolton. 
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iv. Comus, a Mafk. Now adapted to the Stage. As altered 
from Milton’s Mafk. By Dr. Dalton. Lond , 8vo. 1738. 
This judicious and elegant alteration has been often re- 
printed. It was received with the higheft applaufe on its 
firft representation* The Songs were fet to mufick by 
Dr. Arne. 

V. Le Paradis Terreftre. Imite de Milton. DivertifTement 
fpirituel en un A6le. Execute par V Academic de Mufiquc 
de Poitiers, le 23 de Mars 1736. See Oeuvres M£l£es de 
M. V Abb6 Nadal, Paris. 1738. 
vr. L’ Allegro and 11 Penferofo, with a third part, entitled 
Moderation, adapted to Handel’s Mufick, 1739. 

VII. Par. Loft, attempted in rhime, Book I. 8vo. Lond. 
1740. By A, Jackfon, Bookfcller in Clare-Court, Drury 
Lane. 

vm. Samfon, altered, with the admiftion of many paflages 
from Milton’s early poems, and adapted to Handel’s 
Mufick, 1742. 

lx. The State of Innocence, and Fall 6f Man : Defcribed 
in Milton’s Par. Loft. Render’d into profe. With Notes 
&c. From the French of Raymond de St. Maur. By a 
Gentleman of Oxford. Lond. Printed for Ofborne, 15T45. 

8 vo. Mr. Steevens ridicules Ofborne for this publication, ^ 
as being ignorant in what form or language our Paradife 
Loft was written. Shakfpeare, vol. i. p. 72. edit. 1793. 
x. Le Paradis Terreftre. Pocme Imite de Milton, en 
vi chants. Par Madame du Bocage. 8vo. Lond. 1748. 

XI. There is, in French alfo, La Chriftiade ou Le Paradis 
Reconquis, pour fervir de fuite au Paradis Perdu de Milton. . 
With a large Difcours Preliminaire. In fix volumes, i 
Bruxelles, (or rather at Paris,) 1753. 
xit. A New Vcrfion of Paradife Loft, See. In which the 
meafure and verification are correfted and harmofiifed ; 
the obfeurities elucidated ; and the faults, which the author 
ftarids accufcd of by Addifon and other of the criticks, 
are removed. With annotations on the original text, to 
(hew the reafonableneft of tins new Verion ! 1 By a Gen- 
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tefttfmcr, (branding himfelf under a fi&itious title, tfaa- 
Oreem See Farmer V Eflayon the Learning of 8hak* 
Fpeare, $d edit, p*27. Of this Neu) Verfion only the 
firft bctok appeared. The performance indeed is a moll 
ftriking example of vanity and abfardity United* 
jcfrii Tadevot; a learndd Frenchman, has been fiippofed to 
hfe uldebted td Milton in hfe tragedy of Adam and SVe, 
Which is published with hk other works in 1765; See 
Npuv. Hifti it Caen* Trifi&ot, (Alexandre*) ? 

XiVi Comttl t A Maik* Altered from Milton* By George 
Colman, Efq. $vo» 1772* This alteration alfo has been 
frequently reprinted, and, is the Comus which now pre- 
ferves its place upon the Stage* 
xv, Adam, or The Fatal Difobedience* An Oratorio* "In 
Poems Of R; Jago» Londi 1784. * * ^ 

xvii Le Paradis Reconquis : Poeme, imit6 it Milton, par 
L. R. Lafoye, Gradu6 en V Univerfitf de Paris, Maitre de 
Langue Frah^oife, en vi chants* 12md. Lond* 1789.* ,r 


Detached Pieces of Criticifm relating to Milton, 
his editor*, 8$c. 


Annotation* on MiHott** PartuQfc Loft, ; Wherein the text* 
of Sacred Writ, relating to the poem, are quoted; the 
parallel places ami imitations of the moft excellent Homer, 
andVirgif, citedand compared; all the obfcwe parts 
■■ readcr’din phrafesmore familiar; the old and obfofcte 
words, with their Originals, etpbin’d and made eafie to 
s l|i^glith rea^. ;Sy H[ome.‘3 ’' ®A**r«)iiw. 
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TO THK 

LIFE OF MILTON. 


IT is related by Mr. Warton, that, “ in the Univerfity 
Statutes at Oxford, compiled in 1635, ten y ears after Milton's 
admilRon at Cambridge, corporal punifhment is to be infli&cd 
on boys under Jixteen. We are to recoiled, that Milton, when 
he went to Cambridge, was only a boy of fifteen See the 
Life, p. xi. But Milton was in his feventeenth year, when he 
was admitted at Chrift's College. See the Life, p. viii. And 
if the fame exemption was granted to boys of fixteen at Cam- 
bridge, as to thofe of the fame age at Oxford, the flagellation 
of Milton becomes ftill lefs entitled to credit. One of the fta- 
tutes of Chrift's College, entitled Cap. 37. De Leflorh Autho- 
rity* in Difcipulosy feems to countenance the fuppofition of 
fimilar exemption : After preferring that they, who abfent 
themfelves from certain Le&ures, (hall be fined, the Statute 
fubjoins the following refervation ; “fi tamen adultus fuerit ; 
tltoquitty virgd corrida turd* 


In the note •, p. xlii, for Spinflow, read Spurfiow . 


The fpirited lines of Dr. George, mentioned in p. cxxxvii, 
and referred to in the fixth volume, have been alfo aferibed, as 
I have been informed, to the Hon. Thomas Townfhcnd, father 
of the late Lord Sidney. 
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The verfes, iaid to be written by Mr. Keith, and noticed in 
the feme page, as well as in the fixth volume, occur in the 
editidh of Vincent Bourne’s Poems, printed in 1771. In in, 
earlier edition of Bourne, which 1 have feen, they ajfe not, how- 
ever, to be found. 

To the modem engravings of the poet, mentioned in this and 
the following pages, may be added interefting one by Mr. 
fiilvefter Harding from a painting in the poffeflion of the late 
Lord Orford. 
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COMMENDATORY VERSES 


ON 

MILTON. 


In Paradifum Amiffdm funimi Poetic, Johannk 
Miltoni *. 

/^\UI legis Amiflam Paradifum, grandia magni 
Carmina Miltoni, quid nifi cunfta legis ? 
Res cun&as, et cundhrum primordia rerum, 

Et fata, et fines, continet ifte liber. 

Intima panduntur magni penetralia mundi, j 
Scribitur et toto quicquid in orbc latet : 
Tcrraequc, tradufque maris, coelumquc profun- 
dum, 

Sulphurcumque Erebi, flammivomumque 
fpccus : 

# This poem by Dr, Barron, and the next by Milton's friend 
Andrew Marvell, have been ufually puhlilhed in the editions of 
Paradfe Loji , fince the edition of 1^674, to which they are both 
prefixed, 

Ver, i« — — - Amiffam Paradifum, \ Dr, Barrow has 

here rendered Paradifum feminine , M. Bold* who translated the 
firft book of Paradife Loft , printed in 1702, thus alfo entitles the 
poem “ Paradifus Amijfa .** See alfo the fame title to other Latin 
tranilations in the Gentleman' 1 Magazine, vol. xvi. pp. 549 > 

The Greek and Latin writers, however, make Paradife mafadm% 

B Z 
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Quaeque cblunt terras, pontiimque, et Tartar* 

' caca, 

Quaeque colunt fummi lucida regna poll : <o 
Et qirodcunque ullis condufum eft finibus uf» 
quam, 

E ( line fine Chaos, et line fine Peus j 
Et fine fine magis, fi quid magis eft fine fine, 

In Chrifto erga homines conciliatus amor. 

Hac qui fperaret quis crcderet efft futurum ? >s 
Et tamen hsc hodi? terra Britanna legit. 

O quantos in bella duces ! quae protuht arma ! 

Quae canit, et quanta praelia dira tubil ! 

Cceleftes acies ! atque in certamine coelum ! 

Et quae cceleftes pugna deceret agros ! ta 
Quantus in aethercis tollit fe Lucifer armis } 
Atque ipfo graditur vix Michaele minor ! 
Quantis, et quam funeftis concurritur iris, 

Pum ferus hie ftcllas protegit, ille rapit ! 
Pum vulfos montes ceu tela reciproca torquent, 

Et non mortali defuper igne pluunt : 

Slat dpbius cui fe parti concedat Olympus, 

Yfcr. i j, . — quh credent effe futurum ?] So I print 

ft from die edition of 1574. Dr. Newton reads futura. Toland, 
who has printed this excellent copy of verfes in his Life of Mil. 
ton, mi&fmuruMi Tonfon’s editions of 1705, and 1711, and 
'J'kkeU** in 1720, jeid the fame : But Fenton's in 1725, and 
< jWpn**6f 1727 41*} 17461 read ftfut*; as many other editions 
atfp read. Mr, Capel iofft, in his edition of the Firft Book of 
Paradife Loft, 1792, has rtflored futurum; and ingenioufly ex. 
plains it : *f Quis credcret (nempe) aliquem futurum qui h*c ft 
Jfado aflequi pofle fj»rare( V 
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Et metuit pugns non fuperefle fu*. . , 

At fimul in ccelis Meflise inlignia fulgent, 

Et currus animes, armaque digna Deo, , 30 
Horrendumque rot® ftrident, et f®va rotarum. 

Erumpunt torvis fulgura luminibus, 

Et flammae vibrant, et vera tonitrua rauco . 

Admiftis flammis infonuere polo : 

Excidit attonitis mens omnis, et impetus omnis, 
Et caflis dextris irrita tela cadunt ; 36 

Ad pcenas fugiunt ; et, ceu foret Orcus afylum, 
Infernis certant condere fe tenebris. 

Cedite, Romani Scriptores ; cedite, Graii ; 

Et quos fama recens vcl celebravit anus. 4a 
Haec quicunque leget tantilm cecinifle putabit 
Maconidem ranas, Virgilium culices. % 
Samuel Barrow, m.p. f 

+ Of Dr. Samuel Barrow, the author of thefe verfes, no ac- 
count has been given by the editors of Milton. Toland only 
calls him a do&or of phyfick. Perhaps he was the phyficiin to 
the army of General Monk. See Skinner's Life of General Monk , 
1724, p. 166. <( General Monk haftened to Berwick frqnfCold- 
ftream, Dec r . 13. 1659, being attended with fome of Tits bell 
Colonels, and Dr, Barronv the principal Phyfician, who about 
this time was made Judge Advocate of the armyV* See alfo 
Kennet's Rcgifter and Chronicle , 1728, pp. 34, 3$, 133. ** 

Of the poem I have feen two printed tranftations in ^nglifh 
verie ; one, inferted in Mr. Bowie's interleaved Copy of foradife 
Loft, apparently taken out of fotne magazine or periodical pub. 
lication; the other, much more diftingiiilhabld for fpirit and 
fidelity, in the Gentleman* s Magazine of 1760, p. 29I1 to which 
no fignature is affixed. 
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On Paradffi Loft. 

WHEN I beheld the Poet blind, yet bold, 

In {lender book his vaft defign unfold, 

Mertiah crown’d, God’s reconcil’d decree. 
Rebelling Angels, the forbidden tree, 

Heaven, Hell, Earth, Chaos, all ; the argument 
Held me a while mifdoubting his intent, 6 
That he would ruin (for I faw him ftrong) 

The facred truths to fable and old fong ; 

(So Sampfon grop’d the temple’s ports in fpight,) 
The world o’erwhelming to revenge his fight, io 
Yet as I read, ftill growing lefs fevere, 

I lik’d his project, the fuccefs did fear; 
Through that wide field how he his way ftiould 
find, 

O’er which lame Faith leads Underftanding blind; 
I ,eft he’d perplex the things he would explain, 
And what was eafy he (hould render vain. 16 
Or if a work lb infinite he fpann’d, 

Jealous I was that lome lefs Ikilful hand 
'Such as difquiet always what is well, 

And, by ill imitating, would excell,) ao 

Might hence prefume the whole creation’s day 
To change in lcenes, and (how it in a play. 

Pardon me, mighty Poet, nor defpife 
My caufclels, yet not impious, furmife. 

But I am now convinc’d, and none will dare . 
Within thy labours to pretend a {hare. 
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Thou haft not mifs’d one thought that could be fit, 
And all that was improper dpft omit : 

So that no room is here for writers left, 

But to deted their ignorance or theft. 30 

That majefty, which through thy work doth 
reign, 

Draws the devout, deterring the profane. 

And things divine thou treat’ft of in .fuch ftate 
As them preferves, and thee, inviolate. 

At once delight and horrour on us feife, 3$ 
Thou ling' ft with fomuch gravity and eafe; 
And above human flight doft foar aloft 
With plume fo ftrong, fo equal, and fo foft. 

The bird, nam’d from that Paradife you ling, 

So never flags, but always keeps on wing. +o_ 
Where couldft thou words of fuch a compafs 
find ? 

Whence furnifh fuch a vaft expence of mind ? 
Juft Heaven thee, like Tirefias, to requite, 
Rewards with prophecy thy lofs of fight. 44 
Well might’ft thou fcorn thy readers to allure 
With tinkling rhime, of thy own fenfe fecure ; 

Ver. 42. — — expence of mind P] In fome 

modern editions of Milton, expence has here been converted into 
expanfe, 

Ver. 46. With tinkling rhime,] So, in Ben Jonfon's Malk, 
The Fortunate Ijlei , a queftion is aiked refpefting Skogan, the 
jefter : 

— ■■ « But wrote he like a gentleman V* 

The anfwer is, 


M 
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While the Town-Bays writes all the while and 
fpells, 

And, like a pack-horfc, tires without his bells ; 
Their fancies like our bufhy points appear ; 

The poets tag them, we for fafhion wear. 50 
I too, tranfported by the mode, offend. 

And, while I meant to praife thee, muff commend. 


" In rime! fine tinckling rime! and flowand verfc !” 

Milton thus ridicules rhyme in Calling it the i{ jingling found of 
like endings.” 

Vcr, 49. — like our bufhy points appear ; 

The poets tag them,] Richardfon fays, (i It was the 
falhion in thofe days to wear much ribbon, which fome adorn’d 
with tags of metal at the end,” Life of Milton , p. cxx. Points are 
laid to have been metal hooks, faftened to the hofe or breeches, 
which had no opening or buttons ; and going into ftraps or eyes 
fixed to the doublet, to have thus kept the hofc from falling 
down. Sec Stecvens’s Shakfpeare, edit. 1793, vol. iv. 27, And 
Minfhcu's Guide into Tongues, 1627. V. Point • 

It is related by Aubrey, in his MS. Life of Milton, that 
<( John Dryden, Efq. Poet Laureate, who very much admired 
him, went to him to have leave to put his Paradife Lofl into a 
Dramatick Poem . Milton received him very civilly, and told him 
lie would give him leave to tagge his verfes," MS* Afhmol. Muf. 
Oxford. 

Ver. $1. I too, tranfported by the mode t offend, 

And, while I meant to praife thee 9 r muft commend.] 
This is the true reading. Fenton, in his edition of Paradife Loft 
in 1725, thought proper to tranfpofe the rhymes; and he has 
been Mowed by Tonfoh's editions of 1727, 1730, 1738, and 
1746. The errour is adopted alfo in Vemor's edition of 1789, 
and in Wilkins's of 1794. A Dublin edition of 1748, and an 
Edinburgh edition of 1779, read the fame. 

It lias been ingenioufly obferved, that Marvell very artfully 
here lhows us the inconvenience of rhyme, in telling us that ho 
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Thy verfe created, like thy theme, fublime, 

In number, weight, and meafure, needs not rhime. 

Andrew Marvell. 

defigned to praife Milton, but now can do no more than commend 
him ; becaufe he is tied down by the rhyme, and only the *worft 
of thefe two words will anfwer to offend. See Preface to “ Sighs 
on the death of Queen Anne, in imitation of Milton, Lond. 
1719,° 8vo. p. xiv. 


To Mr. John Milton, on his Poem entitled 
Paradife Lojl *. 

0 THOU ! the wonder of the prefent age, 
An age immers’d in luxury and vice ; 

A race of triflers ; who can relifh nought 
But the gay iflue of an idle brain : 

How couldft thou hope to pleafe this tinfel race? — 
Though blind, yet, with the penetrating eye 
Of intelledual light, thou doft furvey 
The labyrinth perplex’d of Heaven’s decrees ; 

• Thefe vetfe* by F. C. are prefixed to Milton’s poetical worki 
in the Edition of t be Enghjb poets , 1779, They had before appeared 
in Fawkes and Woty’s Poetical Calendar , 1 763, vol. viii. 69. But 
we are not told who F. C. was. As 1 have not yet met with 
thefe verfet in any other publication, I may be permitted to offer 
a conje&ure that Francis Cradock, a member of the Rota-Club 
to which Milton belonged, might be the author of them* See 
Wood's Atb* Ox . vol. ii. 591, 
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And with a quill, pluck’d from an Angel’s wing, 
Dipt in the fount that laves the eternal throne, 
Trace the dark paths of Providence Divine, 

“ And juftify the ways of God to Man.” 

F. C. 1680. 

Vcr. 9. The cxpfeftions, in this line, occur' in one of Con* 
ilablc’s Ssmtets. See vol. v. p. 444 of this edition : 

<( The pen wherewith thow doll fo heaucnly finge, 

4< Made of a quill pluck t from an Angells winge.’* 

So, in Davies’s Bicn Venu> 1606. 

“ Rut poets’ pens, pluckt from Archangels* wings/ 1 


* THREE Poets, in three diflant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England, did adorn. 

The Firft in loftincfs of thought furpafs’d; 

The Next, in majefty j in both, the last. 

The force of Nature could no farther go : 

To make a third, fhe join’d the former two. 

Dryden. 


• This celebrated Epigram on Milton appears under the well* 
engraved head of the poet by R. White, prefixed to the folio 
edition of Puradifi Lift in 1 688*' It has been thus pubUfhed in 
many fuccecding editions of the fame poem, Dryden, I fhould 
add, is a fubfc fiber to the edition of 1688. 
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From an Account of the great eft Englijh Poets. 

BUT Milton next, with high and haughty 
ftalks, 

Unfetter’d, in majeftick numbers, walks : 

No vulgar hero can his Mufe engage, 

Nor earth’s wide fcene confine his hallow’d rage. 
See! fee! he upward fprings, and, towering 
high, 

Spurns the dull province of mortality ; 

Shakes Heaven’s eternal throne with dire alarms, 
And fets the Almighty Thunderer in arms ! 
Whate’er his pen deferibes I more than fee, 
Whilft every verfe array’d in majefty, 

Bold and fublimc, my whole attention draws. 
And feems above the critick’s nicer laws. 

How are you ftruck with terrour and delight, 
When Angel with Archangel copes in fight ! 
When great MefTiah’s outfpread banner fhines, 
HoW does the chariot rattle in his lines I 
What found of brazen wheels, with thunder, fcarc 
And ftun the reader with the din of war ! 

With fear my fpirits and my blood retire. 

To fee the Seraphs funk in clouds of fire : 

But when, with eager fteps, from hence I rife. 
And view the firft gay fcene of Paradife; 

What tongue, what words of rapture, canexprcfs 
A vifion fo profufe of pleafantnefs ! 


Addison. 
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Addrefs to Great Britain. . 

For lofty fenfe, 

Creative fancy, and infpecftion keen 
Through the deep windings of the human heart, 
Is not wild Shakfpeare thine and Nature’s boaft ? 
Is not each great, each amiable, Mufe 
Of claflick ages in thy Milton met ? 

A genius, univerfal as his theme ; 

Aftonilhing as Chaos ; as the bloom 
Of blowing Eden fair j as Heaven fublime ! 

Thomson’s Summer. 


Ode to the Mufc. 

SAY, Goddefs, can the feftal board. 

Or young Olympia’s form ador’d ; 

Say, can the pomp of promis’d fame 
Relume thy faint, thy dying, flame ? 

Or have melodious airs the power 
To give one free poetick hour ? 

Or, from amid the Elyfian train, 

The foul of Milton (hall I gain, 

To win thee back with fome celeftial ftrain ? 

O powerful ftrain ! O facred foul ! 

His numbers every fenfe controul : 

And now again my bofom burns ; 

The Mufe, the Mufe herfelf, returns ! 

Akenside. 
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OUR ftedfaft bard, to" his own genius true, 
Still bade hi? Mufe, “ fit audience find, though 
“ few,” 

Scorning the judgement of a trifling age' ‘ ( ' 

To choicer fpirits he bequeath’d his page. 

He too was fcom’d j and, to Britannia’s Ihame, 
She fcarce for half an age knew Milton’s 
name. , * 

But now, his fame by every trumpet blown, 

We on his deathlefs trophies raife our own. 

Nor art nor nature did his genius bound ; 
Heaven, Hell, Earth, Chaos, he furvcy’d around ; 
All things his eye, through: wit’s bright empire 
thrown, ' 

Beheld ; and made, what it beheld, his own. 
Such Milton was: 'Tis ours to bring him 
forth j 

And yours to vindicate neglected worth. 

Such heaven-taught numbers Ihould be more 
than read, 

More wide the manna through the nation fpread. 
Like fome blefs’d fpirit he to-night defcends. 
Mankind he vifits, and their fteps befriends ; 
Through mazy errour’s dark perplexing wood, 
Points out the path of true and real good ; 
Warns erring youth, and guards the fpotlefs 
maid 

From fpell of magick vice, by reafon’s aid. — 
Dr. Dalton’s Prologue to Comus, 1738. 
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YE patriot crowds, who bum for England’s 
fame, 

Ye nymphs, whofe bofoms beat at Milton’s 
name, 

Whofe generous zeal, unbought by flattering 
rhymes, 

Shames the mean penfions of Auguftan times ; 
Immortal patrons of fucceeding days, 

Attend this prelude of perpetual praife ! 

Let Wit, condemn’d the feeble war to wage 
With clofe malevolence, or publick rage; 

Let Study, worn with virtue’s fruitlefs lore. 
Behold this Theatre, and grieve no more. 

This night, diftinguilh’d by your fmiles, (hall 
tell, 

That never Britain can in vain excell ; 

The flighted arts futurity (hall truft, 

And rifing ages haften to be juft. 

At length our mighty bard’s victorious lays 
Fill the loud voice of univerfal praife ; 

And baffled Spite, with hopelefs anguifh dumb. 
Yields to renown the centuries to come; 

With ardent hafte each candidate of fame. 
Ambitious, catches at his towering name : 

He fees, and pitying fees, vain wealth beftow 
Thofc pageant honours which he fcorn’d below, 
While crowds aloft the laureat buft behold. 

Or trace his form on circulating gold. 
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Unknown, — unheeded, long his offspring lay. 
And want hung threatening o’er her flow decay. 
What though flie fliine with no Miltonian fire, 
No favouring Mufe her morning dreams infpirej 
Yet fofter claims the melting heart engage, 

Her youth laborious, and her blamelefs age ; 
Hers the mild merits of domcftick life, 

The patient fufferer, and the faithful wife. 

Thus grac’d with humble virtue’s native charms, 
Her grandfire leaves her in Britannia’s arms ; 
Secure with peace, with competence, to dwell. 
While tutelary nations guard her cell. 

Yours is the charge, ye fair, ye wife, ye brave ! 
Tis yours to crown defert — beyond the grave. 
Dr. Johnson’s Prologue to the Malic of 
Comus, acted at Drury-Lane Theatre, 
April 5, 1750, for the Benefit of Milton’s 
Grand-daughter. 


/ 


NOR fecond he that rode fublime 
Upon the feraph-wings of eeflafy j 
The fecrets of the abyfs to fpy, 

He pafs’d the flaming bounds of place and time : 
The living throne, the fapphire blaze, 

Where Angels tremble while they gaze, 

He faw ; but, blafted with excefs of light. 
Clos’d his eyes in endlefs night. 

Gray’s Progrefs of Poefy. 
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Ode on the Poetical Character. 

HIGH on fome cliff, to Heaven up-pil’d, 

Of rude accefs, of profpedt wild, 

Where tangled round the jealous deep 
Strange fhades o’erbrow the vallies deep. 

And holy Genii guard the rock. 

Its glooms embrown, its fprings unlock, 
While on its rich ambitious head 
An Eden, like his own, lies fpread; 

I view that oak the fancied glades among, 

By which as Milton lay, his evening ear, 
From many a cloud that dropp’d ethereal dew. 
Nigh fpher’d in Heaven, its native drains 
could hear, 

On which that ancient trump he reach’d was 
hung; 

Thither oft his glory greeting, 

From Waller’s myrtle fhades retreating, 

With many a vow from Hope’s afpiring 
tongue 

My trembling feet his guiding fleps purfuc ; 

In vain : Such blifs to one alone 

Of all the fons of Soul was known j 
And Heaven and Fancy, kindred Powers, 
Have now o’ertum’d the infpiring bowers, 

Or curtain’d clofe fuch feene from every future 
view. 


Collins. 
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Ode to Mrnoi'y. 

RISE, hallow’d Milton ! rife, and fay, 
How, at thy gloomy clofe of day ; 

How, when “ deprefs’d by age, befct with 
wrongs 

When “ fall’n on evil days and evil tongues j” 
When Darknefs, brooding on thy fight, 
Exil’d the fov’reign lamp of light : 

Say, what could then one cheering hope diffufe ? 
What friends were thine, fave Memory and the 
Mufe ? 

Hence the rich fpoils, thy ftudious youth 
Caught from the fiords of ancient Truth : 
Hence all thy bufy eye could pleas’d explore, 
When Rapture led thee to the Latian fhore ; 

Each fccne, that Tiber’s bank fupplied ; 

Each grace, that play’d on Arno’s fide ; 

The tepid gales, through Tufcan glades that fly; 
The blue ferene, that fpreads Hefperia’s fky ; 
Were flill thine own : Thy ample mind 
Each charm receiv’d, retain’d, combin’d. 

And thence “ the nightly Vifitant,” that came 
To touch thy bofom with her facred flame, 
Recall’d the long-loft beams of grace ; 

That whilom {hot from Nature’s face, 

When God, in Eden, o’er her youthful breaft 
Spread with his own right hand Perfection’s 
gorgeous veil. 


VOL. i. 


C 


Mason. 
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From the Rev. Thomas Wartoris Addrefs to the 
prefent Queen on her Marriage. 

LO ! this the land, whence Milton’s Mufe of 
fire 

High foar’d to fteal from Heaven a Seraph’s lyre; 
And told the golden ties of wedded love 
In l'acred Eden’s amarantine grove. 


From the defeription of night in the fame Authors 
Plea fires of Melancholy. 

NOR then let dreams, of wanton folly born. 

My fenfes lead through flowery paths of joy ; 
But let the facred Genius of the night 
Such my flick vifions fend, as ^penfer faw, 
When through bewildering Fancy’s magick 
maze, 

To the fell houfe of Bufyrane, he led 
The unfhaken Britomart ; or Milton knew, 
When in abftraded thought he firft conceiv’d 
All Heaven in tumult, and the Seraphim 
Came towering, arm’d in adamant and gold. 
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APART, and on a facred hill retir’d, 

Beyond all mortal infpiration fir’d, 

The mighty Milton fits : — An hoft around 
Of lillening Angels guard the holy ground •, 
Amaz’d they fee a human form afpire 
To grafp with daring hand a Seraph’s lyre, 

Inly irradiate with celeftial beams, 

Attempt thofe high, thole foul-fubduing themes, 
(Which humbler DenizensISf Heaven decline,) 
And celebrate, with fanduy divine, 

The Harry field from warring Angels won, 

And God triumphant in his Vidor Son. 

Nor Id's the wonder, and the fweet delight, 

His milder feenes and fofter notes excite, 

When, at his bidding, Eden’s blooming grove 
Breathes the rich lweets of Innocence and Love. 
With fuch pure joy as our Forefather knew 
When Raphael, heavenly gueft, firft met his 
view, 

And our glad Sire, within his blifsful bower. 
Drank the pure converfe of the aetherial Power, 
Round the bleft Bard his raptur’d audience 
throng, 

And feel their fouls imparadis’d in fong. 

Hayley’s Efiay on Epick Poetry, Epift. iii. 


■C 2 
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AGES elaps’d ere Homer’s lamp appear’d, 
And ages ere the Mantuan fwan was heard : 
To carry Nature lengths unknown before, 

To give a Milton birth, afk’d ages more. 
Thus Genius rofe and fet at order’d times, 

And (hot a day-fpring into diftant climes, 
Ennobling every region that he chofc ; 

He funk in Greece, in Italy he rofe ; 

And, tedious years of Gothick darknefs pafs’d. 
Emerg’d all fplendour in our ifle at laft. 

Thus lovely halcyons dive into the main, 

Then fhow far off their fhining plumes again. 

Cowper’s Table Talk. 


From the fume Author's Tajk , B. iii. 

Philofophy, baptiz’d 

In the pure fountain of eternal love, 

Has eyes indeed ; and, viewing all fhe fees 
As meant to indicate a God to man, 

Gives him his praife, and forfeits not her own. 
Learning has borne fuch fruit in other days 
On all her branches : Piety has found 
Friends in the friends of fcience, and true prayer 
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Has flow’d from lips wet with Caftalian dews. 
Such was thy wifdom, Newton, childlike fagc ! 
Sagacious reader of the works of God, 

And in his word fagacious. Such too thine, 
Milton, whofe genius had angelick wings, 
And fed on manna. And fuch thine, in whom 
Our Britilh Themis gloried with juft caufe, 
Immortal Hale ! for deep difcernment prais’d, 
And found integrity, not more than fam’d 
For fanttity of manners undefil’d. 


AND Thou, with age opprefs’d, befet with 
wrongs, 

And “ fall’n on evil days and evil tongues, 

“ In darknefs and with dangers compafs’d 
“ round,” 

What ftars of joy thy night of anguifh crown’d ? 
What breath of vernal airs, or found of rill, 

Or haunt by Siloa’s brook, or Sion’s hill, 

Or light of Cherubim, the empyreal throne. 
The effulgent car, and inexpreffive One ? 

Alas, not thine the foretafte of thy praife j 
A dull oblivion wrapt thy mighty lays. 

A while thy glory funk, in dread repofe; 

Then, with frelh vigour, like a giant rofe, 

c 3 
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And ftrode fublime, and pafs’d, with generous 
rage ’ 

The feeble minions of a puny age. 

From the Poetical Works of William 
Prefton, Efq. Dublin, 1793. 


SEE ! where the British Homer leads 
The Epick choir of modern days ; 

Blind as the Grecian bard, he fpecds 
To realms unknown to Pagan lays : 

He lings no mortal war : — his (trains 
Defcribe no hero’s amorous pains ; 

He chaunts the birth-day of the world, 
The conflict of Angelick Powers, 

The joys of Eden’s peaceful bowers, 

When fled the Infernal Holt, to thundering Chaos 
hurl’d. 

Yet, as this deathlefs fong he breath’d, 

He bath’d it with Afflidl ion’s tear ; 

And to Polterity bequeath’d 
The cherilh’d hope to Nature dear. 

No grateful praife his labours cheer’d, 

No beam beneficent appear’d 
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To penetrate the chilling gloom 
Ah I what avails that Britain now 
With fculptur'd laurel decks his brow, 

And hangs the votive verfe on his unconfcious 
tomb ! 

From Poems and Plays by Mrs. 
Weft, 1799. 


c 4 



MR. ADDISON’S CRITICISM 


ON THI 

PARADISE LOST. 


Cedite, Romani fcriptores ; cedite, Graii. 

Propert. El. 34. lib. 2. ver. 65. 

THERE is nothing in nature more irkfomc 
than general difcourfes, efpecially when they 
turn chiefly upon words. For this reafon I (hall 
wave the difcuflion of that point which was 
ftarted fome years fince, Whether Milton’s Pa- 
radife Lojl may be called an heroick poem ? 
Thofe, who will not give it that title, may call it 
(if they plcale) a divine poem. It will be fuffi- 
cient to its perfection, if it has in it all the 
beauties of the higheft kind of poetry ; and as 
for thofe who allege it is not an heroick poem, 
they advance no more to the diminution of it, 
than if they fhould fay Adam is not ./Eneas, or 
Eve Helen. 

I fhall therefore examine it by the rules of 
epick poetry, and fee whether it falls (hort of the 
Iliad or JEneid, in the beauties which are eflen- 
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tial to that kind of writing. The firft thing to 
be confidered in an epick poem, is the fable, 
which is perfed or imperfed, according as the 
adion which it relates is more or lefs fo. This 
action lhould have three qualifications in it. 
Firft, It lhould be but one adion. Secondly, It 
lhould be an entire adion. Thirdly, It lhould be 
a great adion. To confider the adion of the 
Iliad , JEnciJ, and Paradife Lojl , in thefc three 
feveral lights. Homer, to preferve the unity of 
his adion, haftens into the midft of things j as 
Horace has obferved. Had he gone up to Leda’s 
egg, or begun much later even at the rape of 
Helen, or the inverting of Troy ; it is manifeft, 
that the ftory of the poem would have been a 
feries of feveral adions. He therefore opens his 
poem with the difeord of his princes, and art- 
fully interweaves, in the feveral fucceeding parts 
of it, an account of every thing material which 
relates to them, and had parted before that fatal 
diflenlion. After the fame manner, ./Eneas makes 
his firft appearance in the Tyrrhene feas, and 
within fight of Italy, becaufe the adion, pro- 
pofed to be celebrated, was, that of his fettling 
himfelf in Latium. But becaufe it was neceflary 
for the reader to know what had happened to 
him in the taking of Troy, and in the preceding 
parts of his voyage, Virgil makes his hero relate 
it, by way of epifode, in the fecond and third 
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bcioks of the JEneid. The contents of both 
which books come before thofe of the firft book 
in the thread of the ftory, though, for preferving 
of this unity of adion, they follow it in the dif- 
pofition of the poem. Milton, in imitation of 
thefe two great poets, opens his Paradife LoJl t 
with an infernal council plotting the Fall of 
Man ; which is the ad ion he propofed to cele- 
brate; and as for thofe great ad ions, which pre- 
ceded in point of time, the battle of the angels, 
and the creation of the world, (which would 
have entirely deftroyed the unity of his principal 
adion, had he related them in the fame order 
that they happened,) he call: them into the fifth, 
fixth, and feventh books, by way of epifode to 
this noble Poem. 

Ariftotle himfelf allows, that Homer has no- 
thing to boaft of as to the unity of his fable, 
though at the fame time that great critick and 
philofophcr endeavours to palliate this imper- 
fedion in the Greek poet by imputing it, in 
fome meafure, to the very nature of an epick 
poem. Some have been of opinion, that the 
JEneid alfo labours in this particular, and has 
epifodes which may be looked upon as ex- 
crefcences rather than as parts of the adion. On 
the contrary, the Poem, which we have now 
under our confideration, has no other epifodes 
than fuch as naturally arife from the fjabjed ; 
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and yet is filled with fuch a multitude of 
aftoniffiing incidents, that it gives us at the 
fame time a pleafure of the greateft variety, and 
of the greateft fimplicity ; uniform /in its nature, 
though diverfified in the execution. 

I muft obferve alfo, that, as Virgil, in the 
poem which was defigned to celebrate the ori- 
ginal of the Roman empire, has defcribed the 
birth of its great rival, the Carthaginian com- 
monwealth ; Milton, with the like art in his 
Poem on the Fall of Man, has related the Fall 
of thofe Angels who are his profeffed enemies. 
Befides the many other beauties in fuch an 
epifode, its running parallel with the great ac- 
tion of the poem hinders it from breaking the 
unity fo much as another epifode would have 
done, that had not fo great an affinity with the 
principal fubjeft. In fhort, this is the fame 
kind of beauty which the criticks admire in the 
Spanijh Friar, or The Double Difcovery, where 
the two different plots look like counter- parts and 
copies of one another. 

The fecond qualification required in the aftion 
of an epick poem, is, that it ffiould be an entire 
aftion. An aft ion is entire when it is complete 
in all its parts; or, as Ariftotle defcribes it, 
when it confifts of a beginning, a middle, and 
an end. Nothing ffiould go before it, be inter- 
mixed with it, or follow after it, that is not re- 
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lated to it. As, on the contrary, no (ingle ftep 
Ihould be omitted in that juft and regular pro- 
cefs, which it muft be fuppofed to take from its 
original to its confummation. Thus we fee the 
anger of Achilles in its birth, its continuance, 
and effects ; and /Eneas’s fettlement in Italy, 
carried on through all the oppofitions in his way 
to it both by fea and land. The action in Milton 
excells (I think) both the former in this parti- 
cular: We fee it contrived in Hell, executed 
.upon Earth, and punifhed by Heaven. The parts 
of it are told in the inoft diftindt manner, and 
grow out of one another in the moft natural 
order. 

The third qualification of an epick poem is its 
Greatnefs. The anger of Achilles was of fuch 
confcquencc, • that it embroiled the kings of 
Greece, deftroyed the heroes of Afia, and en- 
gaged all the gods in factions. ./Eneas’s fettle- 
ment in Italy produced the Caefars, and gave 
birth to the Roman empire. Milton’s fubjeft 
was ftdl greater than either of the former ; it 
does not determine the fate of fingle perfons or 
nations, but of a whole fpecies. The united 
Powers of Hell are joined together for the de- 
ftruCtion of mankind, which they effected in 
part, and would have completed, had not Om- 
nipotence itfelf interpofed. The principal aCtors 
are Man in his greateft perfection, and Woman 
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in her higheft beauty. Their enemies are the 
Fallen Angels; the Melliah their friend, and 
the Almighty their protedor. In Ihort, every 
thing that is great in the whole circle of being, 
whether within the verge of nature, or out of 
it, has a proper part affigned it in this admirable 
Poem. 

In poetry, as in architecture, not only the 
whole, but the principal members, and every 
part of them, Ihould be great. I will not pre- 
fume to lay, that the book of games in the 
JEneid, or that in the Hind, are not of this na- 
ture, or to reprehend Virgil’s fimilc of the top, 
and many other of the fame kind in the Iliad, as 
liable to any cenfure in this particular; but I 
think we may fay, without derogating from 
thofe wonderful performances, that there is an 
indifputable and unqueftioned magnificence in 
every part of Paradife Lojl, and indeed a much 
greater than could have been formed upon any 
pagan fyftem. 

But Ariftotle, by the greatnefs of the adi'on, 
does not only mean that it Ihould be great in its 
nature, but alfo in its duration, or in other words 
that it Ihould have a due length in it, as well as 
what we properly call greatnefs. The juft mea- 
fure of this kind of magnitude, he explains by 
the following fimilitude. An animal, no bigger 
than a mite, cannot appear perfed to the eye. 
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becaufe the fight takes it in at once, and has only 
a confufed idea of the whole, and not a diftind 
idea of all its parts ; if, on the contrary, you 
Ihould fuppofe an animal of ten thoufand fur- 
longs in length, the eye would be fo filled with 
a fingle part of it, that it could not give the 
mind an idea of the whole. What thefe animals 
are to the eye, a very Ihort or a very long adion 
would be to the memory. The firft would be, 
as it were, loft and fwallowed up by it, and the 
other difficult to be contained in it. Homer and 
Virgil have Ihown their principal art in this par- 
ticular ; the adion of the Iliad, and that of the 
JEneid, were in themfelves exceeding ffiort, but 
arc fo beautifully extended and diverfified by the 
invention of epifodes, and the machinery of gods, 
with the like poetical ornaments, that they make 
up an agreeable ftory, fufficient to employ the 
memory without overcharging it. Milton’s ac- 
tion is enriched with fuch a variety of circum- 
ftances, that I have taken as much pleafure in 
reading the contents of bis books, as in the beft 
invented ftory I ever met with. It is poffible, 
that the traditions, on which the Iliad and 
JEneid were built, had more circumftances in 
them, than the hiftory of the Fall of Man, as it 
is related in Scripture. Befides, it was eafier for 
Homer and Virgil to daffi the truth with fidion, 
as they were in no danger of offending the reli- 
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gion of their country by it. But as for Milton, 
he had not only a very few circumltanees upon 
which to raife his Poem, but was alio obliged 
to proceed with the greateft caution in every 
thing that he added out- of his own invention. 
And, indeed, notwithftanding all the reftraint 
he was under, he has filled his ftory with fo 
many furprifing incidents, * which bear fo clofe 
an analogy with what is delivered in Holy Writ, 
that it is capable of pleafing the moft delicate 
reader, without giving offence to the moft feru- 
pulous. 

The modern criticks have collefted, from 
fcveral hints in the Iliad and JEncid, the fpace 


a which bear fo clofe an analogy with what tt delivered in Hofj 
17 V//,] “ It would not, I believe, be impoflible, though the talk 
might appear too invidious, to point out feveral incidents in 
Milton, that are fo far from having a clofe analogy with what is 
delivered in Holy Writ, that in reality they have no analogy 
with it at all. And, fetting afide this confideration, it is not 
cafy to determine, how far invention, the poet's peculiar pro- 
vince, extends, when it is circumfcribed by the Chriftian Syftem, 
For it may be queftioned, whether fiftion is at all allowable, 
when the Divine Being is the fubjeft of it.” A Letter concerning 
Epick Poems t taken from Scripture Hiflory ) Lond. 1764, p. 2 [ The 
writer of this Letter cites the remark of Gibbon, in his Ejfay on 
the Study of Literature. See the Englilb edition, 1764, p. 2J. 
“ The Almighty Fiat of Mofes llrikes us with admiration ; but 
reafon cannot comprehend, nor imagination deferibe, the opera- 
tions of a Deity, at whofe command alone millions of worlds are 
made to tremble : nor can we read with any fa tisfa ftory pleafure 
of the Devil, in Milton, warring for two whole days in Heaven 
againft the armies of the Omnipotent.” 
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of time, which is taken up by the ad ion of each 
of thofe poems ; but, as a great part of Milton’s 
flory was tranfaded in regions that lie out of 
the reach of the fun and the fphere of day, it is 
impoflible to gratify the reader with fuch a cal- 
culation, b which indeed would be more curious 
than inftrudivej none of the criticks, either 

b which indeed would be more curious than inftruftn'e ; ] The fol- 
lowing account of the time, employed in the a&ion of the Poem, 
is copied from a MS found among Sir Robert Walpole’s Papers in 
bifhop Atterbury’s hand-writing; and is printed in the fth 
vol. of Atterbury’s Epift. Correfpondence, 1798, p. 191, 

The fccne opens 18 days after the defeat of the rebellious 
Angels : for they were nine days falling, and had lain nine days 
allonilhcd on the burning lake, B. vi. 871, B. i. 50. 

*< What time wus fpent in the confutation of Devils, and 
Satan’s voyage to the gates of Hell, and through Chaos, Sec. till 
he alighted on the top of Mount Niphates, Milton no where in- 
timates ; and it is vain to meafure that fpace : but he is faid to 
have (lopped on Mount Niphates at noon, B. iv. 30. 

“ He fees Adam and Eve towards evening, B. iv. 331, 353, 
540, and 590. 

ft That night he tempts Eve with a dream, and leaves Pa- 
radife juft before day-light, B. iv. 1014, 1015* 

ft In the morning Adam and Eve wake, B. v. 1 ; and pay 
their adorations, B. v. 139; and then go to work, and return to 
their bower at noon, where Raphael then vifits them, B. v. 300, 
3**, 369, 37 6. Raphael (lays with them till evening, B. v. 376; 
and then departs, B. viii. 653. 

t ( Satan returns at midnight, B. xi. 53, into Paradife on the 
eighth night after he parted from thence, B. ix. 63, 67, including 
the night of his departure, that 'is, the feventh night inclulive, 
after Raphael left Paradife. 

ft During the night he ranges Paradife, B. ix* 181 ; and 
enters the ferpent, B. ix. 187. 
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ancient or modern, having laid down rules to 
eircumfcribe the ad ion of an epick poem with 
any determined number of years, days, or hours. 


" In the morning) B. ix. 192, Adam and Eve go out fepa* 
rately to their work. Eve is tempted, and about noon eats the 
forbidden fruit, B. ix. 739. 

“ That evening the Son comes down to Paradife to judge them, 
B. x. 53, 92, 95. Adam and Eve fpend that night in mutual ex- 
populations, and then in devotions. 

“ Next morning) B. xi. 13$, 1 7 3, as they are going to their 
labour, Raphael meets and Pops them ; and, after revealing to 
them what was to happen to them and their feed, drives them 
that evening out of Paradife. 

“ So that ten day s and ten night t is the utmoP extent of time 
during which the a&ion of the Poem continues ; except the time 
fpent in Hell, and Satan’s voyage from thence to Paradife ; of 
which there is no account.’* 

Dr. Newton further obferves, that Satan fled from the Mef. 
Pah's prefence when he came down to judge Adam and Eve, and 
returned by night) B. x. 341. In his return to Hell, he meets 
Sin and Death in the morning) “ while the fun in Aries rofe," 
B. x. 329. After Sin and Death had arrived in Paradife, the 
Angels arc commanded to make feveral alterations in the heavens 
and elements : and Adam is reprefen ted as lamenting aloud to 
himfelf “ through the.Jiill nighty’ B. x. 846. Adam is afterwards 
made to talk fomewhat confufcdiy, in one place, as if it was Pill 
the day of the Fall, B. x. 962 ; and, in another place, as if it 
was fome day after the Fall, B. x. 1050. And, having felt the 
cold damps of the night before, he is confidering how they may 
provide themfelves with forae better warmth before another night 
comes, B. x. 1069. That other night muft be fuppofed to be part, 
flnee the morning appears again " to refalute the world with 
facred light,” B. xi. 134. 

So that^ according to this addition in the calculation, the 
morning of the Poem, B. xi. 133, commences the eleventh day 
of the attion. Addifon, fays doftor Newton, “ reckons only 

vol. i. D 
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Having examined the action of Paradife 
Loft, let us in the next place conlider the actors. 
This is Ariftotlc’s method of confidering, firft 
the fable, and fecondly the manners j or* as 
wc generally call them in Englilh, the fable 
and the characters. 

Homer has excelled ail the heroick poets, that 
ever wrote, in the multitude and variety of his 
charaders. Every god, that is admitted into his 
poem, ads a part which would have been fuit- 
able to no other deity. His princes are as much 
diftinguilhed by their manners, as by their do- 
minions j and even thofe among them, whofe 
charaders feem wholly made up of courage, 
differ from one another as to the particular kinds 
of courage in which they excel. In fhort, there 
is fcarce a fpeech or adion in the Iliad , which 
the reader may not aferibe to the perfon who 


ttn dnji to the aft ion of the Poem ; that is, he fuppofes that our 
ftrft parents were expelled out of Paradife the very next day after 
the Fallj and indeed at firil fight it appears fo: M But the 
teamed crititk acutely adds, “ With what propriety then could 
the fun's fifing in Aries, when Satan met Sin and Death at . the 
jbrink of Chaos, be mentioned, B. 319 ? and, if it was ftill the 
night after the Fall, how could Adam fay, as he is reprefented 
laying, ire this diurnal fiar leave cold the nighty B. x. 1069 ?" 

^ Dr, Newton howeter acknowledges, that Milton is not Very 
egaftm the coqjputttipn of time; and that perhaps he a Jfcfted 
fome obfcurity in this particular, not choofing to define, as the 
Scripture itfclf has not defined, bow foon after the Fall it was that 
our firft parents were driven out of Paradift, 
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fpeaks or ads, without feeing his name at the 
head of it. 

Homer does not only outfhine all other poets 
in the variety, but alfo in the novelty, of his 
characters. He has introduced among his Gre- 
cian princes a perfon who had lived thrice the 
age of man, and converfed with Thefeus, Her- 
cules, Polyphemus, and the firft race of heroes. 
His principal aCtor is the fon of a goddefs j not 
to mention the offspring of other deities,, who 
have likewife a place in his poem, and the ve- 
nerable Trojan prince, who was the father of fo 
many kings and heroes. There is, in thefe fe- 
veral characters of Homer, a certain dignity, as 
well as novelty, which adapts them in a more 
peculiar manner to the nature of an heroick 
poem. Though at the fame time, to give them 
a greater variety, he has deferibed a Vulcan, that 
is a buffoon among his gods, and a Therfites 
among his mortals. 

Virgil falls infinitely ihort of Homer in the 
characters of his poem, both as to their variety 
and novelty. /Eneas is, indeed, a perfect cha- 
racter j but as for Achates, though he is ftyled 
the hero's friend, he docs nothing in the whole 
poem which may deferve that tide. Gyas, 
Mneftheus, Sergeftus, and Cloanthus, are all of 
them men of the fame damp and character : 

“ Fortimque Gyan,firtimjue Qlaantbm-" 
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There are indeed feveral natural incidents in 
the Part of Afcanius ; and that of Dido cannot 
be fufficiently admired. I do not fee any thing 
new or particular in Turnus. Pallas and 
Evander are remote copies of HeCtor and Priam, 
as Laufus and Mezentius are almoft parallels to 
Pallas and Evander. The characters of Nifus 
and Euryalus are beautiful, but common. We 
mult not forget the parts of Sinon, Camilla, and 
fome few others, which are fine improvements 
on the Greek poet. In Ihort, there is neither 
that variety, nor novelty, in the perfons of the 
JEne'ul , which we meet with in thofe of the 
Iliad. 

If we look into the characters of Milton, 
we lhall find that he has introduced all the va- 
riety his fable was capable of. receiving. The 
whole fpccics of mankind was in two perfonf 
at the time, to which the fubjeCt of his Poem is 
confined. We have, however, four diftinCt 
characters in thefe two perfons. We fee Man 
and Woman in the higheft innocence and per- 
fection, and in the molt abjeCt ftate of guilt 
and infirmity. The two lalt characters are, 
indeed, very common and obvious ; but the 
two lirft are not only more magnificent, but 
more new, than any characters either in Virgil 
or Homer, or indeed in the whole circle of 
nature. 
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Milton was fo fenfible of this dcfeCt in the 
fubjed of his Poem, and of the few chara&ers it 
would afford him, that he has brought into it 
two aCtors of a fhadowy and fictitious nature, in 
the perfons of Sin and Death ; by which means 
he has wrought, into the body of his fable, a 
very beautiful and well-invented allegory. But, 
notwithftanding the finenefs of this allegory may 
atone for it in fome meafure, I cannot think that 
perfons of fuch a chimerical exiftence are proper 
aCtors in an epick poem ; bccaufe there is not 
that meafure of probability annexed to them, 
which is requifite in writings of this kind, as I 
(hall fhow more at large hereafter. 

Virgil has, indeed, admitted Fame as an adtrefs 
in the JEneid-, but the part the aCts is very fhort, 
and none of the moft admired circumftanccs in 
tat divine work. We find in mock-hcroick 
poems, particularly in the Di/penfury and the 
Lutrin, feveral allegorical perfons of this nature ; 
which are very beautiful in thofe compofitions, 
and may perhaps be ufed as an argument, that 
the authors of them were of opinion, fuch cha- 
racters might have a place in an epick work. 
For my own part, I fhould be glad the, reader 
would think fo, for the fake of the Poem I am 
now examining 5 and muft further add, that, if 
fuch empty unfubftantial beings may be ever 
made ufe of on this occafion, never were any 

p 3 
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more nicely imagined, and employed in more 
proper actions, than thofe of which I am now 
fpeaking. 

Another principal aCtor in this Poem is the 
great Enemy of mankind. The part of Ulyfles 
in Homer’s Odyjfey is very much admired by 
Ariftotle, as perplexing that fable with very 
agreeable plots and intricacies ; not only by the 
many adventures in his voyage, and the fubtilty 
of his behaviour, but by the various conceal- 
ments and difcoverics of his perfon, in feveral 
parts of that poem. But the crafty being, I have 
now mentioned, makes a much longer voyage 
than Ulyffes ; puts in practice many more wiles 
and ftratagems, and hides himfelf under a greater 
variety of Ihapes and appearances ; all of which 
are feverally dete&ed, to the great delight and 
furprife of the reader. 

We may likewife obferve with how much art 
the poet has varied feveral characters of the per- 
fons, that fpeak in his infernal aflembly. On 
the contrary, how has he reprefented the whole 
Godhead exerting itfelf towards Man in its full 
benevolence under the three-fold diftinCtion of a 
Creator, a Redeemer, and a Comforter ! 

Nor muft we omit the perfon of Raphael, who, 
amidft his tendernefs and friendlhip for Man, 
(hows fuch a dignity and condefcenfion in all his 
(jpeech and behaviour, as are fuitable to a fupe- 
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riour nature. The Angels are, indeed, as much 
diverged in Milton, and diftinguifhed by their 
proper parts, as the gods are in Homer or Virgil. 
The reader will find nothing afcribed to Uriel, 
Gabriel, Michael, or Raphael, which is not in 
a particular manner fuitable to their relpe&ive 
chara&ers. 

There is another circumftance in the principal 
a&ors of the Iliad and JEneid, which gives a 
peculiar beauty to thofe two poems, and was 
therefore contrived with very great judgement. 
I mean the authors’ having chofen, for their 
heroes, perfons who were fo nearly related to the 
people for whom they wrote. Achilles was a 
Greek, and /Eneas the remote founder of Rome. 
By this means their countrymen (whom they 
principally propofed to themfelves for, their 
readers) were particularly attentive to all the parts 
of their ftory, and fympathized with their heroes 
in all their adventures. A Roman could not but 
rejoice in the efcapes, fucceffes, and victories of 
/Eneas, and be grieved at any defeats, misfor- 
tunes, or difappointments that befel him; as a 
Greek mud have had the fame regard for Achilles. 
And it is plain, that each of thofe poems have 
loft this great advantage, among thofe readers to 
whom their heroes are as ftrangers, or indifferent 
perfons. 
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Milton’s Poem is admirable in this refped, 
lince ' it is impoffible for any of its readers, what- 
ever nation, country, or people he may belong to, 
not to be related to the perfons who are the prin- 
cipal adors in it; but, what is ftill infinitely 
more to its advantage, the principal actors in this 
Poem are not only our progenitors, but our re- 
prefcntatives. We have an adual intereft in 
every thing they do ; and no lefs than our utmoft 
happinefs is concerned, and lies at flake, in all 
their behaviour. 

I fhall fubjoin as a corollary to the foregoing 
remark, an admirable obfervation out of Ariftotle, 
which has been very much mifreprelcntcd in the 
quotations of fomc modern criticks. “ If a man 
of perfed and confummate virtue falls into a mif- 
fortune, it raifes our pity, but not our terrour, 
becaufe we do not fear that it may be our own 

* finer it is impoffible for any of its readers , &c.] Yet a very in- 
genious writer has obferved, that the great defeft in this Poem 
is a want of intereft in the fable ; every character, except two, 
being fupernatural ; and we can never be greatly interefted in the 
diftrefs, or profperity, of a perfon, into whofc fituation it is im- 
poflible for us to put ourfelvcs.” The fame critick, after noticing 
the miftake which Addifon here appears to have made as to the 
effeft of national fable, (which feems to be rather the Toothing 
the vanity of the reader, than the cncreafe of his intereft in the 
a&ion,) adds, u one (hould hardly have fuppofed, that Addifon 
could have been ignorant of the obvious truth, that every ajftdkn 
ii txa&ly weakened in proportion to in becoming general,** Pye's 

Commentary on the Poctick of Ariftotle, Chap* vx. Note iii. 
pp. i6a, 163* 
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cafe, who do not refetnble the fuffering perfon.” 
But, as that great philofopher adds, “ if we fee 
a man of virtue mixed with infirmities fall into 
any misfortune, it does not only raife our pity but 
our terrour ; becaufe we are afraid that the like 
misfortunes may happen to ourfelves, who re- 
femble the character of the fuffering perfon.” 

I (hall take another opportunity to oblerve, 
that a perfon of an abfolute and confummatc 
virtue (hould never be introduced in tragedy, and 
(hall only remark in this place, that the foregoing 
obfervation of Ariftotle, though it may be true 
in other occafions, does not hold in this ; becaufe 
in the prefent cafe, though the perfons who fall 
into misfortune are of the moil perfect and con- 
fummate virtue, it is not to be conlidercd as what 
may poffibly be, but what actually is, our own 
cafe ; (ince we are embarked with them on the 
fame bottom, and mult be partakers of their hap- 
pinefs or mifery. 

In this, and fome other very few infiances, 
Ariflptle’s rules for epick poetry (which he had 
drawn from his reflections upon Homer) cannot 
be fuppofed to fquare exadly with the heroick 
poems which have been made fincc his time ; 
lince it is evident to every impartial judge, his 
rules would ftill have been more perfedt, could 
he have perufed the Mneid , which was made 
fome hundred years after his death. 
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I (hall go through other parts of Milton’s Poem ; 
and hope that what I (hall advance, as well as 
what I have already written, will not only ferve 
as a comment upon Milton, but upon Ariftotle. 

We have already taken a general furvey of the 
fable and characters in the Paradife Loft. 
The parts which remain to be confidered, accord- 
ing to Ariftotle’s method, are the sentiments and 
the language. Before I enter upon the firft of 
thefe, I muft advertife my reader, that it is my 
defign, as foon as I have finifhed my general re- 
flexions on thefe four feveral heads , to give par- 
ticular inftances out of the Poem, now before 
us, of beauties and imperfections which may 
be obferved under each of them; as alfo of 
fuch other particulars, as may not properly fall 
under any of them. This 1 thought fit to pre- 
mife, that the reader ,may not judge toojuftily of 
this piece of criticifm, or look upon it as imper- 
feX, before he has feen the whole extent of it. 

The fentiments in an epick poem are the 
thoughts, and behaviour, which the author a- 
feribes to the perfons whom he introduces j and 
are juft when they are conformable to the cha- 
raXers of the feveral perfons. The fentiments 
have likewife a relation to things as well as per- 
fons ; and are then perfeX, when they are fuch 
as are adapted to the fubjeX. If in either of 
thefe cafes the poet endeavours to argue or ex- 
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plairi, to magnify -or diminifli, to raifc love or 
hatred, pity or terrour, or any other paffion, we 
ought to confidcr whether the fentiments he makes 
ufe of are proper for thofe ends. Homer is cen- 
fured by the criticks for his defeCt as to this par- 
ticular in feveral parts of the Iliad and Odyjfey ; 
though at the fame time thofe, who have treated 
this great poet with candour, have attributed this 
defeCt to the times in which he lived. It was 
the fault of the age, and not of Homer, if there 
wants that delicacy in fome of his fentiments. 
Which now appears in the works of men of a 
much inferiour genius. Belides, if there are 
blemifhes in any particular thoughts, there is an 
infinite beauty in the greateft part of them. In 
Ihort, if there are many poets who would not 
have fallen into the meannefs of l'omc of his fen- 
timents, there are none who could have rifen up 
to the greatnefs of others. Virgil has excelled 
all others in the propriety of his fentiments. 
Milton Ihines likewife very much in this parti- 
cular : nor muft we omit one confideration which 
adds to his honour and reputation. Homer and 
Virgil introduced perfons whofe characters are 
commonly known among men, and fuch as are 
to be met with either in hiftory, or in ordinary 
converfation. Milton’s characters, molt of them, 
lie out of nature ; and were to be formed purely 
by his own invention. It fhows a greater genius 
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in Shakfpeare to have drawn- his Caliban, than 
his Hotfpur, or Julius Caefar : the one was to be 
lupplied out of his own imagination, whereas 
the other might have been formed upon tradition, 
hiftory, and obfervation. It was much eafier 
therefore for Homer to find proper fentiments for 
an aflembly of Grecian generals, than for Milton 
to diverfify his infernal council with proper cha- 
racters, and infpire them with a variety of fenti- 
ments. The loves of Dido and /Eneas are only 
copies of what has paffed between other perfons. 
Adam and Eve, before the Fall, are a different 
fpccics front that of mankind, who are defeended 
from them ; and none but a poet of the moft un- 
bounded invention, and the moft exquifite judge- 
ment, could have filled their converfation and be- 
haviour with fo many apt circumftances during 
their ftate of innocence. 

Nor is it fufficient for an epick poem to be 
filled with fuch thoughts as are natural , unlefs it 
abound alfo with fuch as are fublime. Virgil, in 
this particular, falls fhort of Homer. He has 
not indeed fo many thoughts that are low and 
vulgar j but, at the fame time, has not fo many 
thoughts that are fublime and noble. The truth 
of it is, Virgil feldom rifes into very aftonifhing 
fentiments, where he is not fired by the Iliad. 
He every where charms and pleafes us by the 
force of his own genius ; but feldom elevates and 
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tranfports us where he does not fetch his hints 
from Homer. 

Milton’s chief talent, and indeed his dilMn- 
guilhing excellence, lies in the fublimity of his 
thoughts. There arc others of the moderns who 
rival him in every other part of poetry; but, in 
the greatnefs of his fentiments, he triumphs over 
all the poets both modern and ancient, Homer 
only excepted. It is impoffible for the imagi- 
nation of man to diftend itfelf with greater ideas, 
than thofe which he has laid together in his firlt, 
fecond, and lixth books. The feventh, which 
delcribes the creation of the world, is likewife 
wonderfully fublime, though not fo apt to ftir up 
emotion in the mind of the reader, nor confe- 
qucntly fo perfed in the epick way of writing, 
becaufe it is filled with lcfs ad ion. Let the ju- 
dicious reader compare what Longinus has ob- 
lerved on feveral paflTages in Homer, and he will 
find parallels for moll of them in the Paradifc Lojt . 

From what has been faid we may infer, that 
as there are two kinds of fentiments, the natural 
and the fublime, which are always to be purfued 
in an heroick poem, there are alfo two kinds of 
thoughts which are carefully to be avoided. The 
firft are fuch as are affeded and unnatural ; the 
fecond, fuch as are mean and vulgar. As for the 
firft kind of thoughts, we meet with little or no- 
thing that is like them in Virgil. He has none 
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of thofe trifling points and puerilities that are lb 
often to be met with in Ovid ; none of the epi- 
grammatick turns of Lucan j none of thofe fwell- 
ing fentiments, which are fo frequent in Statius 
and Claudian ; none of thofe mixed embellilh- 
ments of Taffo. Every thing is juft and natural. 
His fentiments Ihovv that he had a perfect inlight 
into human nature, and that he knew every thing 
which was the moft proper to affedt it. 

Mr. Dry den has in fome places, which I may 
hereafter take notice of, mifreprefented Virgil’s 
way of thinking as to this particular, in the tranf- 
Jation he has given us of the JEneii. I do not 
remember that Homer any where falls into the 
faults abovementioned, which were indeed the 
falfe refinements of later ages. Milton, it muft 
be confefled, has fometimes erred in this refpedt, 
as I lhall (how more at large hereafter ; though, 
confidcring how all the poets of the age in which 
he wrote were infe&ed with this wrong way of 
thinking, he is rather to be admired that he did 
not give more into it, than that he did fometimes 
comply with the vicious tafte which ftill prevails 
lo much among modem writers. 

But, lince feveral thoughts may be natural 
which are low and groveling, an epick poet Ihould 
not only avoid fuch fentiments as are unnatural 
or affe&ed, but alfo fuch as are mean and vulgar. 
Homqr has opened a great field of raillery, to 
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men of more delicacy than greatnefs of genius, 
by the homelinefs of fomc of his fentiments. But, 
as I have before faid, thefe are rather to be im- 
puted to the fimplicity of the age in which he 
lived j to which I may alfo add, of that which 
he defcribed ; than to any imperfection in that 
divine poet. Zoilus, among the ancients, and 
Monfieur Perrault, among the moderns, pulhed 
their ridicule very far upon him, on account of 
fome fuch fentiments. There is no blemilh to 
be obferved in Virgil under this head, and but 
very few in Milton. 

I (hall give but one inftance of this impro- 
priety of thought in Homer, and at the fame time 
compare it with an inftance of the fame nature, 
both in Virgil and Milton. Sentiments, which 
raife laughter, can very feldom be admitted with 
any decency into an heroick poem, whofe bufinefs 
is to excite paffions of a much nobler nature. 
Homer, however, in his characters of Vulcan 
and Therfites, in his (lory of Mars and Venus, 
in his behaviour of Irus, and in other paflages, 
has been obferved to have lapfed into the bur- 
lefque character, and to have departed from that 
ferious air which feems eflential to the magnifi- 
cence of an epick poem. I remember but one 
laugh in the whole JEneid, which rifes in the 
fifth book, upon Moncetes, where he is repre- 
fented as thrown overboard, and drying himfelf 
upon a rock. But this piece of mirth is fo well 
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timed, that the fevereft critick can have nothing 
to fay againft it ; for it is in the book of games 
and diverfions, where the reader’s mind may be 
fuppofed to be fufficiently relaxed for fuch an 
entertainment. The only piece of pleafantry in 
ParadiJ'c Lojl , is where the evil Spirits are de- 
ferred as rallying the Angels upon the fuccefs of 
their new invented artillery. This paffage I look 
upon to be- the moft exceptionable in the whole 
Poem, as being nothing elfe but a firing of puns, 
and thofe too very indifferent ones. 

“ Satan beheld their plight, 

“ And to his mates thus in dcrifton call’d. 

“ 0 friends, why come not on thefe vigors proud ? 

44 Ere while they fierce were coming ; and when we, 

41 To entertain them fair with open front 

44 And breaft, (what could we more ? ) propounded terms 

44 Of compofitioHy ftraight they chang’d their minds, 

44 Flew off, and into ftrange vagaries fell, 

41 As they would dance ; yet for a dance they feem’d 
44 Somewhat extravagant and wild ; perhaps 
44 For joy of offer’d peace : but l fuppofe 
44 If our propofals once again were lward y 
44 We thould compel them to a quick refult . 

44 To whom thus Belial, in like gamefome mood. 

44 Leader, the terms wc fent were terms of weighty 
44 Of hard oontentSy and full of force urg’d home > 

44 Such as we might perceive amus’d them all, 

44 And fumbled many : Who receives them right, 

44 Had need from head to foot well underfund ; 

44 Not underjloodt this gift they have betides, 

44 They fliow us when our foes walk not tt plight 

44 So they among themfdves in plea&nt vein 
44 Stood fcoffing — 11 B* vi. 607, &c. 
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Having already treated of the fable, the cha- 
racters, and sentiments, in the Paradife Lojl, 
we are in the laft place to confider the language ; 
and, as the learned world is very much divided 
upon Milton as to this point, I hope they will 
excufe me if I appear particular in any of my 
opinions, and incline to thofe who judge themoft 
advantageoufly of the author. 

It is requifite that the language of an heroick . 
poem fliould be both perfpicuous and fublime. 
In proportion as either of thefe two qualities are 
wanting, the language is imperfed. Perfpicuity 
is the firft and moft neceflary qualification ; in- 
fomuch that a good-natured reader fometimes 
overlooks a little flip even in the grammar or 
fyntax, where it is impoflible for him to miftake 
the poet’s fenfe. d Of this kind is that paflage 
in Milton, wherein he fpeaks of Satan : 

“ God and his Son except, 

“ Created thing nought valu’d he nor Ihunn’d.” 

And that in which he deferibes Adam and Eve : 

“ Adam the goodlieft man of men fioce bom 

« His fons, the fairefl of her daughters Eve.” 

It is plain, that, in the former of thefe paflages, 
according to the natural fyntax, the Divine Pcr- 
fons mentioned in the full line are reprefented as 

* Of tiii lind &c.j See however both paflages defended, in 
die Note* on B. ii. 678, B. iv. 323. 
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created Beings j and that, in the other, Adam and 
Eve are confounded with their Tons and daughters. 
Such little blemifhcs as thefe, when the thought 
is great and natural, we ihould, with Horace, im- 
pute to a pardonable inadvertency, or to the 
weaknefs of human nature, which cannot attend 
to each minute particular, and give the laft finilh- 
ing to every circumilance in fo long a work. 
The ancient criticks therefore, who were adted 
by a fpirit of candour, rather than that of cavil- 
ling, invented certain figures of fpeech, on pur- 
pofe to palliate little erroursof this nature in the 
writings of thofc authors who had fo many 
greater beauties to atone for them. 

If clearnefs and perfpicuity were only to be 
confulted, the poet would have nothing elfe to do 
but to clothe his thoughts in the mod plain and 
natural exprcilions. But fince it often happens 
that the moil obvious phrafes, and thofe which 
are ufed in ordinary converlation, become too fa- 
miliar to the ear, and contract a kind of mean- 
nefs by palling through the mouths of the vul- 
gar ; a poet (hould take particular care to guard 
himfelf againft idiomatick ways of fpeaking. 
Ovid and Lucan have many poorneffes of ex- 
preffion upon this account, as taking up with 
the firft phrafes that offered, without putting 
themfelves to the trouble of looking after fuch 
as would not only have been natural, but alfo 
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elevated and fublime. Milton has but few fail- 
ings in this kind, of which, however, you may 
meet with fome inltances, as in the following 
paflages : 

“ Embryos, and idiots, eremites, and friars 
“ White , black, and gray, with all their trumpery, 

“ Here pilgrims roam — ” B. iii. 474. 

“ A while difeourfe they hold ; 

“ No fear Ic/i dinner cool ; when thus began 
“ Our author — ” B. v. 395. 

“ Who of all ages to fucceed, but, feeling 
“ Idic evil on him bought by me, will curfe 
“ My head ? Ill fare our anceftor impure, 

“ For this we may thank Adam.” B. x. 733. 

The great matters in compofition know very 
well that many an elegant phrafe becomes im- 
proper for a poet or an orator, when it has been 
‘debafed by common ufe. For this reafon the 
works of ancient authors, which are written in 
dead languages, have a great advantage over thofe 
which are written in languages that are now 
fpoken. Were there any mean phrafes or idioms 
in Virgil and Homer, they would not (hock the 
ear of the molt delicate modern reader, fo much 
as they would have done that of an old Greek or 
Roman, becaufe we never hear them pronounced 
in our ftreets, or in ordinary converfation. 

It is not therefore fofficient, that the language 
of an epick poem be perfpicuous, unlefs it be alfo 
fublime. To this end it ought to deviate from 
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the common forms and ordinaryphrafes of fpeech. 
The judgement of a poet very much difcovers 
itfelf in Ihunmng the common roads of expref- 
fion, without falling into fuch ways of fpeech as 
may feem ft iff and unnatural ; he muft not fwell 
into a fall'e fublimc, by endeavouring to avoid the 
other extreme. Among the Greeks, /Efchylus, 
and fometimes Sophocles, were guilty of this 
fault j among the Latins, Claudian and Statius ; 
and, among our own countrymen, Shakfpeare and 
Lee. In thefc authors the affedfation of great- 
nefs often hurts the pcrfpicuity of the ftyle, as 
in many others the endeavour after perfpicuity 
prejudices its greatnefs. 

Ariftotle has obferved, that the idiomatick ftyle 
may be avoided, and the fublime formed, by the 
following methods. Firft, by the ufe of meta- 
phors j fuch arc thole of Milton: 

“ Jmparadifcd in one another's arms.’' B. iv. 506. 

■ u And in his hand a reed 

“ Stood waving tipt with tire.” B. vi. 580. 

“ 'Hie grafly clods now calv'd” B. vii. 463. 

“ Spangled with eyes.'* B. xi. 130. 

In thefc and innumerable other inftances, the 
metaphors are very bold but juft ; I muft how- 
ever oblerve that the metaphors are not fo thick 
fown in Milton, which always favours too much 
of wit; that they never claftt with one another, 
which, as Ariftotle obferves, turns a fentence into 
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a kind of an enigma or riddle; and that hefeldom 
has recourfe to them where the proper and na- 
tural words will do as well. 

Another way of railing the language, and 
giving it a poetical »t urn, is to make ule of the 
idioms of other tongues. Virgil is full of the 
Greek forms of fpeech, which the criticks call 
Hellcnifms, as Horace in his Odes abounds with 
them much more than Virgil. I need not mention 
the leveral dialefls which Homer has made ufc 
of for this end. Milton, in conformity with the 
pra&ice of the ancient poets, and with Ariftotle’s 
rule, has infufed a great many Latinifms, as well 
as Grecifms, and fomctimes Hebraifms, into the 
language of his Poem ; as towards the beginning 
of it. 

“ Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
“ In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel 
“ c Yet to their general's voice they foon obey'd — ” 

“ Who (hall tempt with wandering feet 

“ The dark unbottom’d infinite abyfs, 

“ And through the palpable obfeure find out 
“ His uncouth way, or fpread his aery flight 
“ Upborn with indefatigable wings 
. “ Over the vajl abrupt ?" 

“ So both afeend 

“ In the vijions of God — ” 

e Yet to their general* i •voice they foon obey'd — ] This form 
perhaps originated with Chaucer. See the Note on B. i. 337. 
It is alfo adopted in our tranflation of the New Teftament, Aft 4 
vii. 39. “ To whom our fathers would not obey A* The phrafts 
is frequent in Spenfer. 
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Under this head may be reckoned the placing 
the adjective after the fubftantive, the tranfpofi- 
tion of words, the turning the adjeCtive into a 
fubftantive, with feveral other foreign modes of 
fpeech which this poet has naturalized to give 
his verfe the greater found, and throw it out of 
profe. 

The third method, mentioned by Ariftotle, is 
what agrees with the genius of the Greek language 
more than with that of any other tongue, and is 
therefore more ufed by Homer than by any other 
poet. I mean the lengthening of a phrafe by 
the addition of words, which may cither be in- 
ferted or omitted, as alfo by the extending or 
contracting of particular words by the infertion 
or omillion of certain fyllables. Milton has put 
in pradtice this method of railing his language, 
as far as the nature of our tongue will permit ; 
as, in the paflage before mentioned, eremite , for 
what is hermit , in common difeourfe. If you 
obferve the meafure of his verfe, he has with 
great judgement fupprefled a fyllable in feveral 
words, and Ihortened thofe of two fyllables into 
one j .by which method, befides the above men- 
tioned advantage, he has given a greater variety 
to his numbers. But this practice is more par- 
ticularly remarkable in the names of perfons and 
of countries, as Beelzebub, Hejfebon, and in many 
other particulars, wherein he has either changed 
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the name, or made ufe of that which is not the 
moft commonly known, that he might the better 
depart from the language of the vulgar. 

The fame reafon recommended to him feveral 
old words 3 which alfo makes his Poem appear 
the more venerable, and gives it a greater air of 
antiquity. 

I mud likewife take notice, that there are in 
Milton feveral words of his own coining 1 , as Cer - 
berean , mifcreatcd , hell-doomed , embryon , and many 
others; If the reader is offended at this liberty 
in our Englifh poet, I would recommend him to 
a difcourfe in Plutarch, which (hows us how fre- 
quently Homer has made ufe of the fame liberty. 

Milton, by the above-mentioned helps, and by 
the choice of the nobleft words and phrafes which 
our tongue would afford him, has carried our 
language to a greater height than any of the 
Englifh poets have ever done before or after him j 
and made the fublimity of his ftyle equal to that 
of his fentiments. 

I have been the more particular in thefe obfer- 
vations on Milton’s ftyle, becaufe it is in that part 
of him in which he appears the moft lingular. 
The remarks I have here made upon the pra&ice 

' of hit rum coming, Ac.) This is not exafllp the cafe, in the 
words here cited. See the Notes on B. it, 683, 900. Enrnitt 
alfo was common in Milton’s time. See the Note on Par . Reg, 

B. i. 8. 
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of other poets, with my obfervat ions out of Ari- 
ftotle, will perhaps alleviate the prejudice which 
fome have taken to his Poem upon this account; 
though, after all, I muft confefs that I think his 
ftyle, though admirable in general, is in fome 
places too much ftiffened and obfcured by the 
frequent ufe of thofe methods, which Ariftotle 
has prcfcribed for the raifing of it. 

This redundancy of thole feveral ways of 
fpeech, which Ariftotle calls “ foreign language,” 
and with which Milton has fo very much en- 
riched, and in lome places darkened, the language 
of his Poem, was the more proper for his ufe, 
becaufe his Poem is written in blank verl'e. 
Rhyme, without any other afliftance, throws the 
language off from prole, and very often makes 
an indifferent phrafe pals unregarded ; but where 
the verfe is not built upon rhymes, there pomp 
of found, and energy of expreflion, are indif- 
penfably neceftiuy to fupport the ftyle, and keep 
it from falling into the flatnefs of profe. 

Thofe, who have not a tafte for this elevation 
of ftyle, and are apt to ridicule a poet when he 
departs from the common forms of expreflion, 
would do well to fee how Ariftotle has treated an 
ancient author called Euclid, for his inlipid mirth 
upon this occalion. Mr. Dryden ufed to call 
this fort of men his profe-criticks. 

I Ihould, under this head of the language, con- 
ftder Milton’s numbers, in which he has made 
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ufe of feveral elifions that are not cuftomary 
among other Englilh poets, as may be particu- 
larly obferved g by his cutting off the letter y, 
when it precedes a vowel. This, and fome other 
innovations in the meafure of his verfe, have 
varied his numbers in fuch a manner, as makes 
them incapable of fatiating the ear, and cloying 
the reader, which the fame uniform meafure 
would certainly have done, and which the per- 
petual returns of rhyme never fail to do in long 
narrative poems. I (hall clofe thefc reflections 
upon the language of ParadiJ'e Lojl, with ob- 
ferving that Milton has copied after Homer 
rather than h Virgil in the length of his periods, 
the copioufnefs of his phrafes, and the running 
of his verfes into one another. 

I have now conlidered the Ptiradifc Lojl under 
thofe four great heads of the fable, the cha- 
racters, the sentiments, and the language; 
and have (hown that he excels, in general, under 


P by hi} cutting off the letter y, &c.] Thefc elifions exifted 
long before Milton wrote. See the FJfay on the Verfifi cation, 

h hat copied after Homer rather than Virgd &('.] It is obferved 
by Lord Monboddo alfo, that Homer was Milton’s model for the 
plan and conduft of his Poem, and for the deferiptions, fimilics, 
and other ornaments of ftyle: “ And I will venture to fay,” 
continues this profound critick, “ there is much more of Homer 
in his ftyle than even in Virgil's, though Virgil has very often 
imitated clofely and even tranflated Homer, — Demofthenes was 
Milton’s model for the fpeeches ; and it is not eafy to fay 
which of their manners he has beft copied.'* 
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each of thefe heads. I hope that I have made fe- 
veral difcoveries which may appear new, even 
tothofe whoareverfed in critical learning. Were 
I indeed to choofe my readers, hy whofe judge- 
ment I would Hand or fall, they Ihould not be 
fuch as are acquainted only with the French and 
Italian criticks, but alfo with the ancient and 
modern who have written in either of the learned 
languages. Above all, I would have them well 
verfed in the Greek and Latin poets, without 
which a man very often fancies that he under- 
ftands a critick, when in reality he does not com- 
prehend his meaning. 

It is in criticifm, as in all other fciences and 
fpeculations ; one who brings with him any im- 
plicit notions and obfervations, which he has 
made in his reading of the poets, will find his 
own reflections methodifed and explained, and 
perhaps feveral little hints, that had palled in his 
mind, perfected and improved, in the works of 
a good critick ; whereas one, who has not thefe 
previous lights, is very often an utter ftranger 
to what he reads, and apt to put a wrong inter- 
pretation upon it. 

Nor is it fufficient, that a man, who fets up 
for a judge in criticifm, Ihould have perufed the 
authors above mentioned, unlefs he has alfo a 
clear and logical head. Without this talent, he is 
• perpetually puzzled and perplexed amidft his 
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own blunders, miftakes the fenfe of thofe he 
would confute, or, if he chances to think right, 
does not know how to convey his thoughts to 
another with clearnefs and perfpicuity. Ariftotle, 
who was the beft critick, was alfo one of the 
beft logicians, that ever appeared in the world. 

Mr. Locke’s EJfay on Human U nderjlanding 
would be thought a very odd book for a man to 
make himfelf mafter of, who would get a repu- 
tation by critical writings ; though at the fame 
time it is very certain that an author, who has 
not learned the art of diftinguilhing between 
words and things, and of ranging his thoughts 
and fetting them in proper lights, whatever no- 
tions he may have, will lofe himfelf in confu- 
fion and obfeurity. I might further obferve that 
there is not a Greek or Latin critick, who has 
not Ihown, even in the ftyle of his criticifms, 
that he was a mafter of all the elegance and de- 
licacy of his native tongue. 

The truth of it is, there is nothing more ab- 
furd, than for a man to let up for a critick, 
without a good infight into all the parts of learn- 
ing j whereas many of thofe, who have en- 
deavoured to fignalize themfelves, by works of 
this nature, among our Englilh writers, are not 
only defe&ive in the above-mentioned parti- 
culars, but plainly difeover, by the phrafes which 
they make ufe of, and by their confufed way of 
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thinking, that they are not acquainted with the 
moll common and ordinary fyftems of arts and 
fciences. A few general rules, extracted out of 
the French authors, with a certain cant of 
words, have fomctimes fct up an illiterate heavy 
writer for a moll judicious and formidable 
critick. 

One great' mark, by which you may difcover 
a critick who has neither tafte nor learning, is 
this, that he feldom ventures to praile any paf- 
fage in an author which has not been before 
received and applauded by the publick, and that 
his criticifm turns wholly upon little faults and 
crrours. This part of a critick is fo very eafy to 
lucceed in, that we find every ordinary reader, 
upon the publifhing of a new poem, has wit 
and ill-nature enough to turn feveral paflages of 
it into ridicule, and very often in the right place. 
This Mr. Dryden has very agreeably remarked 
in thofe two celebrated lines ; 

“ Errours, like flraws, upon the furface flow ; 

“ He* who would fearch for pearls, muft dive below.” 

A true critick ought to dwell rather upon ex- 
cellencies than imperfedions, to difcover the 
concealed beauties of a writer, and communicate 
to the world fuch things as are worth their ob- 
fervation. The moft exquifite words, and fineft 
ftrokes, of an author are thofe, which very often 
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appear the moft doubtful and exceptionable to a 
man who wants a relifli for polite learning ; and 
they are thefe, which a four undiftinguilhing 
critick generally attacks with the greateft vio- 
lence. Tully obferves, that it is very eafy to 
brand or fix a mark upon what he calls verbum 
ardens, or, as it may be rendered into Englifh, 
“ a glowing bold exprefiion,” and to turn it 
into ridicule by a cold ill-natured criticifm. A 
little wit is equally capable of expofing a beauty, 
and of aggravating a fault ; and, though fuch a 
treatment of an author naturally produces indig- 
nation in the mind of an undemanding reader, 
it has however its effect among the generality 
of thofe whofe hands it falls into ; the rabble of 
mankind being very apt to think, that every 
thing which is laughed at, with any mixture of 
wit, is ridiculous in itfelf. 

Such a mirth as this is always unfeafonable 
in a critick, as it rather prejudices the reader 
than convinces him ; and is capable of making 
a beauty, as well as a blemilh, the fubjed of 
derifion. A man, who cannot write with wit on 
a proper fubjed, is dull and ftupid j but one, 
who (hows it in an improper place, is as im- 
pertinent and abfurd. Befides, a man, who has 
the gift of ridicule, is apt to find fault with any 
thing that gives him an opportunity of exerting 
his beloved talent; and very often cenfures a 
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paflage, not becaufe there is any fault in it, but 
becaufe he can be merry upon it. Such kinds of 
pleafanfry are very unfair and difingtnuous in 
works of criticifm, in which the grated: mafters, 
both ancient and modern, have always appeared 
With a lerious and inftrudtive air. 

As I intend to (how the defedts in the Pa- 
radife Loji, I thought fit to premife thefe few 
particulars, to the end that the reader may know 
I enter upon it, as on a very ungrateful work j 
and that I (hall juft point at the imperfedtions, 
without endeavouring to inflame them with ri- 
dicule. I muft alfo obferve with Longinus, that 
the produdtions of a great genius, with many 
lapfes and inadvertencies, are infinitely prefer- 
able to the works of an inferiour kind of author, 
which are fcrupuloufly exadt, and conformable 
to all the rules of corredt writing. 

I (hall add, to this obfervation, a ftory out of 
Boccalini, which fufliciently (hows us the opi- 
nion that judicious author entertained of the 
fort of criticks I have been here mentioning. 
** A famous critiek,” fays he, “ having ga- 
thered together all the faults of an eminent poet, 
made a prefent of them to Apollo, who received 
theth wry gracioufly, and refolved to make the 
author a fuitable return for the trouble he had 
been at in colledling them. In order to this, he 
fet before him a fack of wheat, as it hid been 
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juft, threftved out of the (heaf. He then bid him. 
pick out the chaff from among the corn, and lay 
it afide by itlelf. The critick applied himfelf to 
the talk with great induftry and pleafure, and, 
after having made the due leparation, was pre- 
fented by Apollo with the chaff for his pains.” 

I lhall now remark the fcvcral defeats which 
appear in the fable, the characters, the 
sentiments, and the language, of Paradife 
LoJI ; not doubting but the reader will pardon 
me, if I allege at the fame time whatever may be 
faid for the extenuation of fuch defeds, 

The firft impcrfedion which I lhall obferve in 
the fable is, that the event of it is unhappy. 

The fable of every poem is, according to 
Ariftotle’s divifion, either fimple or implex. It is 
called fimple, when there is no change of fortune 
in it; implex, when the fortune of the chief 
ador changes from bad to good, or from good 
to bad. The implex fable is thought the moft 
perfed ; I fuppofe, becaufe it is more proper to 
ftir up the paffions of the reader, and to furprife 
him with a greater variety of accidents. 

The implex fable is therefore of two kinds ; 
in the firft, the chief ador makes his way through 
a long feries of dangers and difficulties, until he 
arrives at honour and profperity, as we fee in 
the ftories of Ulyffes and rEneas. In the fecond, 
the chief ador in the poem falls, from fome 
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eminent pitch of honour and profperity, into 
mifery and difgrace. Thus we fee Adam and 
Eve finking, from a ftate of innocence and hap- 
pinefs, into the moft abjed condition of fin and 
forrow. 

The moft taking tragedies among the ancients, 
were built on this laft fort of implex fable ; par- 
ticularly the tragedy of Oedipus, which proceeds 
upon a ftory, if vvc may believe Ariftotle, the 
moft proper for tragedy that could be invented 
by the wit of man. I have already taken 
fome pains to (how, that this kind of implex 
fable, wherein the event is unhappy, is more 
apt to afFed an audience than that of the firft 
kind; notwithftanding many excellent pieces 
among the ancients, as well as moft of thofe 
which have been written of late years in our own 
country, are railed upon contrary plans. I mull 
however own, that I think this kind of fable, 
which is the moft perfed in tragedy, is not fo 
proper for an heroick poem. 

Milton feems to have been fenfible of this im- 
perfedion in his fable, and has therefore , en- 
deavoured to cure it by feveral expedients ; par- 
ticularly by the mortification which the great 
Adverfary of mankind meets with upon his re- 
turn to the affembly of infernal Spirits, as it is 
deferibed in a beautiful paflage of the tenth 
book; and likewife by the vifion wherein Adam, 
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at the clofe of the Poem, fees his offspring tri- 
umphing over his great enemy, and himfelf re- 
ftored to a happier Paradife than that from which 
he fell. 

There is another objection againft Milton’s 
fable, which is indeed almolt the fame with the 
former, though placed in a different light, 
namely, — That the hero in the Paradife Loft 
is unfuccefsful, and by no rtkans a match for 
his enemies. This gave occafion to Mr. Dryden’s 
reflection, that the devil was in reality Milton's 
hero. I think I have already obviated this 
objection. The Paradife Loft is an epick, or 
a narrative, poem ; and he, that looks for an 
hero in it, fearches for that which Milton never 
intended ; but if he will needs fix the name of 
an hero upon any perfon in it, it is certainly the 
Messiah who is the hero, both in the principal 
aCtion, and in the chief epifodes. Paganifm 
could not furnifh out a real aCtion for a fable 
greater than that of the Iliad or JEneid ; and 
therefore an heathen could not form an higher 
notion of a poem than one of that kind, which 
they call an heroick. Whether Milton’s is not 
of a fublimer nature I will not prefume to de- 
termine : it is fufflcient that I fhow there is in 
the Paradife Loft all the greatnefs of plan, re- 
gularity of defign, and mafterly beauties, which 
we difcover. in Homer and Virgil. 

VOL. i. F 
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I muft in the next place obferve, that Milton 
has interwoven, in the texture of his fable, fome 
particulars which do not feem to have probabi- 
lity enough for an epick poem ; particularly in 
the ad ions which he afcribes to Sin and Deaths 
and the pidure which he draws of the 1 Limbo 
of Vanity , with other paffages in the fecond 
book. Such allegories rather favour of the fpirit 
of Spenfer and Ariofto, than of Homer and 
Virgil. 

In the ftrudure of his Poem he has likewife 
admitted too many digreffions. It is finely ob- 
ferved by Ariftotle, that the author of an he- 
roick poem Ihould feldom fpeak himfelf, but 
throw as much of his work as he can into the 
mouths of thofe who are his principal adors . 
Ariftotle has given no reafon for this precept : 
but I prefume it is bccaufe the mind of the 
reader is more awed, and elevated, when he hears 
/Eneas or Achilles fpeak, than when Virgil or 
Homer talk in their own perfons. Befides that 
affuming the charader of an eminent man, is 
apt to fire the imagination, and raife the ideas 
of the author. Tully tells us, mentioning his 


1 tbt Limit tf Fault) r,] Milton's temper perhaps occafioned 
him to introduce thii humorous, but improper, description in his 
epick poem. Aubrey, in his manufcrlpt Life of Mltton, fays that 
he wa* fatiricnL So was Dante. Mr. Richardfon thinks th Pa - 
tf.Mt is finely imagined ; but Dr. Newton feem* to con- 
fider it more worthy the fanciful genius of the Italians. 
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dialogue of old age, in which Cato is the chief 
fpeaker, that upon a review of it he was agree- 
ably impofed upon, and fancied that it was Cato, 
and not he himfelf, who uttered his thoughts on 
that fubjed. 

If the reader would be at the pains to fee how 
the ftory of the Iliad and the JEneid is delivered 
by thofe perfons who ad in it, he will be fur- 
prifed to find how little, in either of thefe 
poems, proceeds from the authors. Milton has, 
in the general difpofition of his fable, very finely 
obferved this great rule; infomuch, that there 
is fcarce a tenth part of it which comes from 
the poet; the reft is fpoken either by Adam 
or Eve, or by fome good or evil Spirit who 
is engaged either in their deftrudion, or de- 
fence. 

From what has been here obferved it appears, 
that digreffions are by no means to be allowed 
of, in an epick poem. If the poet, even in the 
ordinary courfe of his narration, Ihould fpeak 
as little as poflible, he Ihould certainly never let 
his narration deep for the fake of any refledion 
of his own. I have often obferved, with a fecret 
admiration, that the longeft refledion in the 
JEneid, is in that paflage of the tenth book, 
where .Tumus is reprefented as drefling himfelf 
in the fpoils of Pallas, whom he had flain. 
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of the following remark. “ How is the mind 
of man ignorant of futurity, and unable to bear 
profperous fortune with moderation 1 The time 
Will come when Turnus (hall wi(h that he had 
left the body of Pallas untouched, and curfe the 
day on which he dreflcd himfelf in thefe fpoils.” 
As the great event of the JEneid, and the death 
of Turnus, whom /Eneas flew becaufe he faw 
him adorned with the fpoils of Pallas, turns 
upon this incident, Virgil went out of his way 
to make this refled ion upon it, without which 
fo Email a circumftance might poflibly have dipt 
out of his reader’s memory. Lucan, who was 
an injudicious poet, lets drop his (lory very fre- 
quently for the fake of his unneceflary digref- 
fions, or his diverticula , as Scaliger calls them. 
If he gives us an account of his prodigies which 
preceded the civil war, he declaims upon the 
occafion, and (hows how much happier it would 
be for man, if he did not feel his evil fortune 
before it comes to pafs j and fuffer, not only by 
its real weight, but by the apprehenfion of it. 
Milton’s complaint for his blindnefs, his pane- 
gyrick on marriage, his refledions on Adam 
and Eve’s going naked, of the Angels eating, 
and feveral other paffages in his Poem, are 
liable to the fame exception, though I mud 
confefs there is fo great a beauty in thefe very 
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digreffions, that I would not wilh them out of 
his Poem. 

I have already fpoken of the characters of 
the Paradife Lojl, and declared my opinion, as 
to the allegorical perfons who are introduced 
in it. 

If we look into the sentiments, I think they 
are fometimes defedive under the following 
heads; firft, as there are feveral of them too 
much pointed, and fome that degenerate even 
into puns. Of this laft kind I am afraid is that 
in the firft book, where, fpeaking of the pyg- 
mies, lie calls them, 

■ ■ ■■ » ■« “ the fmall infantry 
** Warr’d on by cranes.” 

Another blemifti that appears in fome of his 
thoughts, is his frequent allufion to heathen 
fables, which are not certainly of a piece with 
the divine fubjed of which he treats. I do not 
find fault with thefe allufions, where the poet 
himfelf reprefents them as fabulous, as he does 
in fome places, but where he mentions them as 
truths and matters of fad. The limits of my 
defign will not give me leave to be particular in 
inftances of this kind ; the reader will eafily re- 
mark them in his perufal of the Poem. 

A third fault in his fentiments, is an unne- 
ceffary oftentation of learning, which likewile 

* 3 
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occurs very frequently. It is certain that both 
Homer and Virgil were mailers of all the learn* 
ing of their times ; but it (hows itfelf in their 
works after an indirect and concealed manner. 
Milton feems ambitious of letting us know, by 
his excurfions on free-will and prcdellination, 
and his many glances upon hiftory, aftronomy, 
geography, and the like, as well as by the terms 
and phrafes he fometimes makes ufe of, that he 
was acquainted with the whole circle of arts and 
fciences. 

If, in the lad place, we confider the lan- 
guage of this great poet, we mull allow, 
what I have before hinted, that it is often 
too much laboured, and fometimes obfcured by 
old words, tranfpofitions, and foreign idioms. 
Seneca’s objedtion to the flyle of a great author, 
Riget cjus oratio, nihil in ea placidum, nihil lene , 
is what many criticks make to Milton. As I 
cannot wholly refute it, fo I have already apo- 
logized for it : to which I may further add, 
that Milton’s fentiments and ideas were fo 
wonderfully fublime, that it would have been 
impoflible for him to have reprefented them in 
their full ftrength and beauty, without having 
recourfe to thefe foreign a fli (lances. Our lan- 
guage funk under him, and was unequal to that 
greatnefs of foul, which fumilhed him with fuch 
glorious conceptions. 
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A fecond fault in his language is, that he 
often affe&s k a kind of jingle in his words, as 
in the following paflage, and many others : 

“ And brought into the world a world of woe.” 

• “ Begirt the Almighty throne 

“ Bcfeeching or bejieging .” 

“ This tempted our attempt." 

“ At one flight bound high overleap’d all bound." 

I know there are figures of this kind of fpeech, 
that feme of the greateft ancients have been 
guilty of it, and that Ariftotle himfelf has given 
it a place in his rhctorick among the beauties of 
that art. But, as it is in itfelf poor and trifling, 
it is I think at prefent univerfally exploded by 
all the matters of polite writing. 

k a kind of jingle in hit words, ] In the fir ft inftancc, here cited 
by Addifon, Milton is endeavoured to be exculpated by Atter* 
bury. See the Note, B. ix. 1 1 . In the fecond, by doftor New- 
ton. Sec Note, B. v. 869. In the third, and fourth, by proof* 
that they were the jingle of the age. See Notes, B. i. 64.2, B. iv. 
181- From remarking a jingle of the fame kind, in a book 
familiar to him, and abounding with fuch psrffages,' I fufpeft that 
Milton wrote, B. iii. 79. 

“ 0 , then, at laft relent : Is there no place * 

“ Left for repentance , none for pardon left ?" 

Where do&or Newton thicks the poet might have given it repent 
inftead of relent . But fee Sylvefter’s Du Bertas, edit. 1621, 
p. mi. 

“ But will confefs, if hee offend, 

11 Relent, Repent , and foon amend, 

“ And timely render fatisfa&ioa.” 

* 4 
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The laft fault which I (hall take notice of in 
Milton’s ftyle, is the frequent ufe of what the 
learned call technical words, or terms of art. It 
is one- of the greateft beauties of poetry, to make 
hard things intelligible, and to deliver what is 
abftrufe of itfelf in fuch eafy language as may 
be underftood by ordinary readers ; befides that 
the knowledge of a poet fhould rather feem born 
with him, or infpired, than drawn from books 
and fy Items. I have often wondered how Mr. 
Dryden could tranflate a paflage out of Virgil 
after the following manner : 

4 ‘ lack to the larboard, and (land off to fea. 

Veer ilaiboard fea and land,” 

Milton makes ufe of larboard in the fame 
manner. When he is upon building, he men- 
tions Dorick pillars , pilajlers, cornice , freeze, 
architrave. When he talks of heavenly bodies, 
you meet with ecliptick and eccentrick, the tre- 
pidation , ftars dropping from the zenith, rays 
culminating from the equator: to which might be 
added many inftances of the like kind in feveral 
other arts and fciences. 

Ihavefeen, in the works of a modem philofo- 
pher, a map of the fpots in the fun. My deferip- 
tion of the faults and blemifhes in Paradtfe Loji, 
may be conlidered as a piece of the fame nature. 
To purfue the allufion 5 As it is obferved, that, 
gtppng the bright parts of the luminous body 
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above-mentioned, there are fome which glow 
more intenfely, and dart a ftronger light than 
others; fo, notwithftanding I have already (hown 
Milton’s Poem to be very beautiful in general, I 
lhall now proceed to take notice of fuch beauties 
as appear to me more exquifite than the reft. 
Milton has propofed the fubjeft of his Poem in 
the following verfes : 

“ Of Man’s firft difobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte 
“ Brought death into the world and all our woe, 

“ With lofs of Eden, till one greater Man 
“ Reftore us, and regain the blifsful feat, 

“ Sing, heavenly Mufe !” 

Thefe lines are perhaps as plain, Ample, and 
unadorned, as any of the whole Poem, in which 
particular the author has conformed himfelf to 
the example of Homer, and the precept of Horace. 

His invocation to a work which turns in a 
great meafure upon the creation of the world, is 
very properly made to the Mufe who infpired 
Mofes in thofe Books from whence our author 
drew his fubjeft, and to the Holy Spirit who is 
therein reprefented as operating after a particular 
manner in the firft production of nature. This 
whole exordium rifes very happily into noble lan- 
guage and fentiment, as I think the tranfition to 
the fable is exquifitely beautiful and natural. 

The nine days aftonilhment, in which the 
Angels lay entranced after their dreadful overthrow 
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and fall from Heaven, before they could recover 
cither the ufe of thought or fpeech, is a noble 
circumftance, and very finely imagined. The 
divifion of Hell into Teas of fire, and into firm 
ground impregnated with the fame furious ele- 
ment, with that particular circumftance of the 
exdufion of Hope from thole infernal regions, 
are inftances of the fame great and fruitful in- 
vention. 

The thoughts in the firft fpeech and deferip- 
tion of Satan, who is one of the principal adors 
in this Poem, are wonderfully proper to give us 
a full idea of him. His pride, envy, and re- 
venge, obftinacy, defpair, and impenitence , 1 are 
all of them very artfully interwoven. In fhort, 
his firft fpeech is a complication of all thofe paf- 
fions, which di (cover themfelves feparately in 
fcveral other of his fpeeches in the Poem. The 
whole part of this great enemy of mankind is 
filled with fuch incidents as are very apt to raife 

1 art all of them very artfully interwoven Richardfon judi- 
cioufly notices alfo the change and confufion of the fallen Angels, 
moll artfully exprefled in the abruptnefs of the beginning of Satan's 

fpeech : “ If thou art be, that Beelzebub He Hops ; and fall* 

into a bitter reflection on their prefent condition, compared with 
that in which they lately were* He attempts again to open his 
mind ; cannot proceed on what he intends to fay, but returns to 
thofe fad thoughts ; (till doubting whether ’tis really his affociate 
in the revolt, as now ' in mifery and ruin ; by that time he had 
expatiated on this (his heart was oppreffed with it) he is adored 
to whom he fpcaks, and goes on to declare his proud unrelenting 
mind.** 
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and terrify the reader’s imagination. Of this 
nature, in the book now before us, is his being 
the firft that awakens out of the general trance, 
with his pofture on the burning lake, his rifing 
from it, and the dekription of his fhield and fpear : 
To which we may add his call to the fallen Angels 
that lay plunged and ftupified in the fea of fire. 

But there is no fingle paifage in the whole 
Poem worked up to a greater fublimity, thamthat 
wherein his perl'on is dekribed in thole celebrated 
lines : 

— 44 He, above the reft 
44 In fliape and geflure proudly eminent, 

44 Stood like a tower, &c.” 

His fentiments are every way anfwerable to his 
chara&er, and fuitable to a created Being of the 
moft exalted and moft depraved nature. Such is 
that in which he takes pofleffion of his place of 
torments : 

“ Hail, horrours 1 hail, 

44 Infernal world ! and thou, profoundeft Hell, 

44 Receive thy new pofleflour; one who brings 
44 A mind not to be chang’d by place or time,” 

And afterwards, 

— 44 Here at leaft 
44 We lliall be free: &c.” 

Amidft thofe impieties, which this enraged 
Spirit utters in other places of the Poem, the 
author has taken care to introduce none that is 
not big with abfurdity, and incapable of (hocking 
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a religious reader ; his words, as the poet him- 
felf defcribes them, bearing only a “ femblance 
of worth, not fubftance.” He is likewife, with 
great art, defcribed as owning his adverfary to 
be Almighty. Whatever perverfe interpretation 
he puts on the juftice, mercy, and other attri- 
butes, of the Supreme Being, he frequently con- 
feflcs his Omnipotence ; that being the perfection 
he was forced to allow him, and the only con- 
fideration which could fupport his pride under 
the (hame of his defeat. 

Nor tnuft I here omit that beautiful circum- 
ftance of his burfting out in tears, upon his 
furvey of thofe innumerable Spirits whom he had 
involved in the fame guilt and ruin with himfelf. 

The catalogue of evil Spirits has abundance of 
learning in it, and m a very agreeable turn of 

« a tv fry agreeable turn of poetry ,] Dr. Warburton has con* 
ceived this to be the fineft part of the Poem, in the defign and 
drawing, if not in the colouring; u for/’ he fays, “th zParadife 
Loft being a religious Epick, nothing could be more artful than 
thus deducing the original of fuperftition. This gives it a great 
advantage over the catalogues Milton has imitated ; for Milton’s 
becomes thereby a neceflary part of the work ; as the original of 
fuperftition, an effential part of a religious Epick, could not have 
been (hown without it. Had Virgil's or Homer’s been omitted, 
their poems would not have fuffered materially ; becaufe, in their 
relations of the following aftions, we find the foldiers who were 
before catalogued ; But, by no following hiftory of fuperftition 
that Milton could have brought in, could wc find out thefe 
devils’ agency ; it was therefore neceflary he foould inform us of 
the faft.” 
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poetry, which rifes in a great meafure from its 
defcribing the places where they were worlhipped, 
by thofe beautiful marks of rivers fo frequent 
among the ancient poets. The author had doubt- 
lefs in this place Homer’s catalogue of (hips, and 
Virgil’s lift of warriours, in his view. The cha- 
racters of Moloch and Belial prepare the reader’s 
mind for their refpeCtive fpeeches and behaviour 
in the fecond and fixth books. The account of 
Thammuz is finely romantick, and fuitable to 
what we read among the ancients of the worlhip 
which was paid to that idol. 

The reader will pardon me if I infert as a note 
on that beautiful paflage, the account given us 
by the late ingenious Mr. Maundrell of this an- 
cient piece of worlhip, and probably the firft oc- 
cafion of fuch a fuperftition. “We came to a fair 
large river — doubtlefs the ancient river Adonis, 
fo famous for the idolatrous rites performed here 
in lamentation of Adonis. Wc had the fortune 
to fee what may be fuppoikl to be the occafion of 
that opinion which Lucian relates concerning 
this river, viz. That this ftream, at certain fea- 
fons of the year, efpccially about the feaft of 
Adonis, is of a bloody colour ; which the hea- 
thens looked upon as proceeding from a kind of 
fympathy in the river for the death of Adonis, 
who was killed by a wild boar in the mountains, 
out of which this ftream rifes. Somedring like 
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this we faw actually come to pafs ; for the watei* 
was ftained to furprifing rednefs ; and, as we 
obferved travelling, had dilcoloured the lea a 
great way into a reddifh hue, occafioned doubt- 
lefs by a fort of minium, or red earth, walhed 
into the river by the violence of the rain, and 
not by any ftain from Adonis’s blood.” 

The paffage in the catalogue, explaining the 
manner how Spirits transform themfelves by con- 
trad ion or enlargement of their dimenlions, is 
introduced with great judgement, to make way 
for fcvcral furprifing accidents in the fequel of 
the Poem. There follows one, at the very end 
of the first book, which is what the French 
criticks call marvellous , but at the fame time 
probable by reafon of the palfage laft mentioned. 
As foon as the infernal palace is finifhed, we are 
told the multitude and rabble of Spirits imme- 
diately fhrunk themfelves into a fmall compafs, 
that there might.be room for 1'uch a numberlefs 
affembly in this capacious hall. But it is the 
poet’s refinement upon this thought which I moll 
admire, and which is indeed very noble in itfelf. 
For he tells us, that, notwithftanding the vulgar, 
among the fallen Spirits, contraded their forms, 
thofe of the firft rank and dignity Hill preferved 
their natural dimenfions. 

The ebarader of Mammon, and the deferip- 
tion of the Pandemonium, are full of beauties. 
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There are feveral other ftrokes in the firft: 
book wonderfully poetical, and inftances of that 
fublime genius fo peculiar to the author. Such 
is the defcription of Azazel’s ftature, and the in- 
fernal ftandard which he unfurls ; as alfo of that 
ghaftly light, by which the fiends appear to one 
another in their place of torments. The fhout 
of the whole hoft of fallen Angels when drawn 
up in battle array : The review, which the Leader 
makes of his infernal army : The flafh of light 
which appeared upon the drawing of their 
fwords : The fudden produ&ion of the Pande- 
monium : The artificial illumination made in it. 

There are alfo feveral noble fimiles and allu- 
fions in the firft book. And here 1 muft ob- 
ferve, that, when Milton alludes either to things 
or perfons, he never quits his fimile until it rifcs 
to fome very great idea, which is often foreign 
to the occafion that gave birth to it. The re- 
femblance does not, perhaps, laft above a line or 
two, but the poet runs on with the hint until he 
has raifed out of it fome glorious image or fenti- 
ment, proper to inflame the mind of the reader, 
and to give it that fublime kind of entertainment, 
which is fuitable to the nature of an heroick poem. 
Thofe, who are acquainted with Homer’s and 
Virgil’s way of writing, cannot but be pleafed 
with this kind of ftrudure in Milton’s fimili- 
tudes. 1 am the more particular on this head, 
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becaufe ignorant readers, who have formed their 
tafte upon the quaint fimilies and little turns of 
wit, which are fo much in vogue among modem 
poets, cannot rclifli thefe beauties which are of 
a much higher nature, and are therefore apt to 
cenfurc Milton’s comparifons in which they do 
not fee any furpriling points of likenefs. Monfieur 
Perrault was a man of this vitiated relifh; and, 
for that very reafon, has endeavoured to turn into 
ridicule feveral of Homer’s fimilitudes, which he 
calls comparaifons a longue queue , “ long-tail’d 
comparifons.” I fhall conclude my remarks on 
the nrft book of Milton with the anfwer which 
Monfieur Boileau makes to Perrault on this oc- 
cafion : “ Comparifons,” fays he, “ in odes and 
epick poems, are not introduced only to illuftrate 
and embcllifh the difcourfe, but to amufe and 
relax the mind of the reader ; by frequently dif- 
engaging him from too painful an attention to the 
principal fubject, and by leading him into other 
agreeable images. Homer excelled in this par- 
ticular, whofe comparifons abound with fuch 
images of nature as are proper to relieve and di- 
verfify his lubjedls. He continually inftrudts the 
reader, and makes him take notice, even in ob- 
jetfts which are every day before his eyes, of fuch 
circumftanccs as he (hould not otherwife have 
obferved.” To this he adds, as a maxim uni- 
vcrfally acknowledged, “ That it is not neceflary 
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in poetry for the points of the comparifon to 
correfpond with one another exa&ly, but that a 
general refemblance is Sufficient ; and that too 
much nicety in this particular favours of the 
rhetorician and epigrammatift.” 

In (hort, if we look into the condud of Homer, 
Virgil, and Milton ; as the great fable is the fold 
of each poem, fo, " to give their works an agree- 
able variety, their epifodes are fo many Ihort 
fables, and their fimiles fo many (hort epifodes ; 
to which you may add, if you pleafe, that their 
metaphors are fo many fhort iimiles. If the reader 
confiders the comparifons, in the fir ft book of 
Milton, of the fun in an eclipfe, of the fleeping 
Leviathan, of the bees fwarming about their 
hive, of the fairy dance, in the view wherein I 
have here placed them, he will cafily difeover the 
great beauties that are in each of thofe pafl'ages. — 

I have before obferved in general, that the per- 
fons, whom Milton introduces into his Poem, 
always difeover fuch fentiments and behaviour, 


8 to give their wot ki an agreeable variety') ] It is obferved alfo 
by another eminent critick, that Milton has a peculiar talent in 
embellilhing the principal fubjeft of his fimiles Nvith others that 
are agreeable. Similes of this kind have, befide, a feparate effeft : 
They diverfify the narration by new images that are not ftriftly 
neceffary to the comparifon : They are (hort epifodes, which, 
without drawing us from the principal fubjeft, afford great de- 
light by their beauty and variety : As in B. i. 288 — 291, 589 — 
599. B. iii. 4.31 — 44 1 . B. iy. 142 — 165. See Llanenti of Crt~ 
ticifm , viith edit. vol. ii. 19 6, 
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as are in a peculiar manner conformable to theh' 
refpeCtive characters. Every ciraimftance in 
their fpecchcs, and aCtions, is, with great juft- 
nefs and delicacy, adapted to the pcrlons who 
lpeak and aCt. As the poet very much excels 
in this conliftency of his characters, I fhall beg 
leave to conlider feveral paflages of the second 
book in this light. That fuperiour greatnefs, and 
mock majefty, which are afcribcd to the Prince 
of the fallen Angels, arc admirably preferved in 
the beginning of this book. His opening and 
doling the debate ; His taking on himfelf that 
gteat enterprife at the thought of which the whole 
infernal aftembly trembled; His encounterin''' 

O 

the hideou9 phantom who guarded. the gates of 
Hell, and appeared to him in all his terrours ; 
are inflames of that proud and daring mind 
which could not brook fubmiflion, even to Om- 
nipotence. 

The lameboldnefs and intrepidity of behaviour 
difeovers itfell, in the levcral adventures which 
he meets with, during his pallage through the 
regions of unformed matter; and particularly in 
his addrefs to thole tremendous Powers, who arc 
delcr.bvd as preliding over it. 

The part of Moloch is likewife, in all itscir- 
cumflances, full of that fit e and fury, which dif- 
tinguifh this Spirit from the reft of the fallen 
Angels. He is defer ibed in the firft book as 
befmeared with the blood of human facrifices. 
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and delighted with the tears of parents, and the 
cries of children. In the fecond book he is marked 
out as the fierceft Spirit that fought in Heaven : 
and, if we confidcr the figure which he makes 
in the fixth book, where the battle of the Angels 
is deferibed, wc find it every way anfvverable 
to the fame furious, enraged, character. 

It may be worth while to oblcrve, that Milton 
has reprefented this violent impetuous Spirit, who 
is hurried on by fuch precipitate paflions, as the 
jirjl that riles in that affembly, to give his opi- 
nion upon their prefent pofture of affairs. Ac- 
cordingly, he declares himfclf abruptly for war; 
and appears incenfed at his companions, for loffng 
lo much time as even to deliberate upon it. All 
his fentiments are rafh, audacious, and defperate. 
Such is that of arming thcmlclves with their tor- 
tures, and turning their punifhmcnts upon him 
who inflided them. 

His preferring annihilation to fhame or mifery, 
is alio highly iuitable to his charader; as the 
comfort he draws from their diff urbing the peace 
of Heaven, that, if it be not vidory, it is revenge, 
is a lentiment truly diabolical, and becoming the 
bitternefs of this implacable Spirit. 

Belial is deferibed in the firff book, as the idol 
of the lewd and luxurious. He is in the fccond 
book, purfuant to that description, charadcnled 
as timorous and flothful ; and, if we look into 
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the fix til book, we find him celebrated in the 
battle of Angels for nothing but that fcoffing 
fpeech which he makes to Satan, on their f'up- 
pofed advantage over the enemy. As his appear- 
ance is uniform, and of a piece, in thel'e three 
feveral views, we find his fentiments in the in- 
fernal aflcmbly every way conformable to his 
character. Such arc his apprehenfions of a fecond 
battle, his horrours of annihilation, his preferring 
to be miferable rather than not to he. I need not 
obferve, that 0 the contrail of thought in this 


• the cant raft of thought] Mr. Thyer has juftly remarked, that 
this fine contraft betwixt the chara&crs of Moloch and Belial, 
might probably be firft fuggefted to Milton by a contraft of the 
feme kind between Argantcs and Aletes in the fecond canto of 
r i 'affo's Gterufalemme Ltberata. Milton perhaps might alfo re- 
member, in describing the tongue ot Belial as dropping manna , 
Fairfax’s diflufc t ran flat ion of the perfuafive manner which Taffo 
gives Aletes, ftanza 61. 

u on the Chriftian lords 

11 Downc fell the mildew of his fugred words*" 

Belial, however, is drawn by Milton according to his character 
in the demonolog iek fyftem. Wicrns, in his catalogue of evil 
Spirits, notices both I\is fair perfon and his fpecious addrefs. 
“ Regem H*ImJ aliqui diiunt ftatim port: Luciferum fuiffe crcatum, 
idedque femiunt ipfinn effe patron ct fcdu&orem eorum qui ex 
Ordine cecideiunt. Cogitur hie divina virtute, cumaccipit facri- 
ficia, muncra, ct holocaufta, ut viciflim dc*t immolantibus refponfa 
vera : at per horam in veritate non per Jurat , nifi potentia divina 
eompellutur, lit dictum eft. Angehcam affumit imaginem impend 
puLhtam ♦ in igneo curiu fedens. BlatrJe loquitur, Tribuit dig- 
nitates Sec,” Pfcudo- monarchic Dxmonum, apud Wier* dfi 
Landis, See. Eaiil, i>S2, p. 919* 
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fpeech, and that which precedes it, gives an agree- 
able variety to the debate. 

Mammon’s character is fo fully drawn in the 
firft book, that the poet adds nothing to it in the 
fecond. We were before told, that he was the 
firft who taught mankind to ranfack the earth 
for gold and filver, and that he was the architect 
of Pandemonium, or the infernal palace, where 
the evil Spirits were to meet in council. His 
fpeech in this book is every way fuitable to fo 
depraved a character, flow proper is that re- 
flection, of their being unable to tafte the happi- 
nefs of Heaven were they actually there, in the 
mouth of one, who, while he was in Heaven, is 
faid to have had his mind dazzled with the out- 
ward pomps and glories of the place, and to have 
been more intent on the riches of the pavement, 
than on the beatifiek vilion ! I fliall alfo leave 
the reader to judge how agreeable the following 
lent i men ts are to the fame character : 

. — “ This deep woild 

44 Of darknefs do \vc dread ? Mow oft amidft 
44 Thick clouds and dark doth Heaven’s all-ruling Sue 
44 Choofe to refidc, his glory unobftur’d, 

** And with the ma jetty of darknefs lound 
“ Covers hisihrone; from whence deep thunders rom 
44 Muttering their rage, and Heaven relemblcs Hell ? 

44 As he our darknefs, cannot we his light 
“ Imitate when we pleafe ? This defart foil 
4 ‘ Wants not her hidden luttre, gems and gold ; 
u Nor want we {kill or art, from whence to ruiic 
44 Magnificence; and what can Heaven ttiow more V 9 

G 3 
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Beelzebub, who is reckoned the fecond in dig- 
nity that fell, and is, in the hrft book, the fecond 
that awakens out of the trance, and confers with 
Satan upon the fituation of their affairs, main- 
tains his rank in the book now before us. 
There is a wonderful majefty delcribed in his 
riling up to fpeak, ' He ads as a kind of mode- 
rator between the two oppofitc parties, and pro- 
pofes a third undertaking, which the whole af- 
lembly gives into. The motion he makes, of 
detaching one of their body in fcarch of a new 
world, is grounded upon a projed devifed by 
Satan, and curforily propofed by him in the fol-. 
lowing lines of the firft book : 

“ Space may produce new wo i Ids , whereof fo rite 
“ There went a fame in Heaven, that he eic long 
“ Intended to create, and thciein plant 
u A geneiation, whom his choice regard 
“ Should favour equal to the Ions of Heaven : 
u 'I hitlici, if but to piy, hull be perhaps 
“ Our full eruption , thithet or elltwhere: 

“ For tliis infernal pit (hall never hold 
** CJelc dial Spirits in bondage, nor the abyfs 
“ Long under darkneis cover. But theie thoughts 
“ I nil eounfel mull mature 

It is on this projed that Beelzebub grounds 
his propofal : 

- — u What if we find 

u Some eafier enterprife ? There is a place 
“ (If ancient and prophctick fame in Heaven 
Krr not,) another world, the happy feat 
“ Of fome new race call’d Man, about this time 
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“ To he created like to us, though lefs 
“ In power and excellence, but favouiM more 
“ Of Him who rules above ; fo was his will 
“ Pronounc’d among the Gods, and by an oath, 

“ That lhook Heaven’s whole circumference, confhmMT 

The reader may obferve how juft it was, 
not to omit in the fir ft book the projed upon 
which the whole Poem turns : as alio that the 
Prince of the fallen Angels was the only proper 
perfon to give it birth, and that the next to 
him in dignity was the fitted to fccond and fup- 
port it. 

There is befides, I think, fomething wonder- 
fully beautiful, and very apt to aided the reader’s 
imagination, in this ancient prophecy or report 
in Heaven, concerning the Creation of Man. 
Nothing could fhow more the dignity of the 
i’pecies, than this tradition which ran of them 
before their exiftence. They are reprefented to 
have been the talk of Heaven before they were 
created. Virgil, in compliment to the Roman 
commonwealth, makes the heroes of it appear in 
their ftate of pre-exiftcnce \ but Milton does a 
far greater honour to mankind in general, as he 
gives us a glimpfe of them even before they are 
in being. 

The riling of this great aftembly is deferibed 
in a very fublime and poetical manner : 

“ Their rifing ail at once, was as the found 
‘‘ Of thunder heard remote.” 
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The diverfions of the fallen Angels, with the 
particular account of their place of habitation, 
are deferibed with great pregnancy of thought, 
and copioufnefs of invention. The diverfions are 
every way fuitable to Beings who had nothing 
left them but ftrength and knowledge mifap- 
plicd. Such are their contentions at the race, and 
in feats of arms, with their entertainments in 
the following lines : 

“ Others, with vad Typhcean rage more fell, 

“ Rend lip both rocks and hills, and ride the air 
“ In whirlwind ; Hell Icarce holds the wild uproar.” 

Their mufick is employed in celebrating their 
own criminal exploits ; and their difeourfe, in 
founding the unfathomable depths of fate, free- 
will, and foreknowledge. 

The fcveral circum fiances in the defeription 
of Hell are finely imagined ; as the four rivers 
which difgorge thcmfelves into the fea of fire, 
the extremes of cold and heat, p and the river of 
oblivion. The monflrous animals, produced in 
that infernal world, are reprefented by a fingle 
line, which gives us a more horrid idea of 

P and the tivtr nf cbljvhn.] 'I he water of which the damned 
in vain attempt to tatle. See y, 606 — 613, “ This, 0 fays 
doftor Newton, “ is a fine allegory to fliow that there is no 
forgetfulnefs in Hell. Memory makes^a part of the puniihmcnt of 
the damned, and rc Reft ion but encrcafcs their miferv.’* 
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them, than a much longer defcription would 
have done. 


■ “ Nature breeds, 

“ Perverfe, all monitrous, all prodigious things, 

“ Abominable, inutterablc, and xvorjc 
“ Than fables yet have feign'd , or fear conceiv'd , 

“ Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire.’* 

This epifode of the fallen Spirits, and their 
place of habitation, comes in very happily to 
unbend the mind of the reader from its attention 
to the debate. An ordinary poet would indeed 
have fpun out fo many circumftanccs to a great 
length, and by that means have weakened, in- 
Head of illuftrated, the principal fable. 

The flight of Satan to the gates of Hell is 
finely imaged. 

I have already declared my opinion of the al- 
legory concerning Sin and Death, which q is 


V is however a very finijhcd piece in its kind , Sec. ] The allegory 
of Sin and Death has been cenfured, perhaps faftidioufly, by Vol- 
taire, and fome Englifh criticks, as abounding with naufeous and 
difgufting images. It was, however, a favourite paflage with 
Atterbury; whofe tafte in polite literature, as dodor Newton 
has obferved, was never queftioned. a I return you,” fays At- 
terbury in a letter to Pope, “ your Milton ; and I proteft to 
you, this laft perufal of him has given me fuch new degrees, I 
will not fay of pleafure, but of admiration and aftoniflimenr, that 
I look upon the fublimity of Homer, and the majefty of Virgil, 
with fomewhat lefs reverence than I ufed to do. I challenge you, 
with all your partiality, to (how me, in the firft of thefe, any 
<J»ng equal to the allegory of Six and Death , either as to the great. 
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however a very finished piece in its kind, when 
it is not confidered as a part of an epick poem. 
The genealogy of the feveral perfons is con- 
trived with great delicacy. Sin is the daughter 
of Satan, and Death the offspring of Sin. The 
inceftuous mixture between Sin and Death pro- 
duces thofe monitors and hell-hounds which from 
time to time enter into their mother, and tear the 
bowels of her who gave them birth. Thel'e arc 
r the terrours of an evil confidence, and the 
proper fruits of Sin, which naturally rife from 
the apprehensions of Death. This laft beautiful 
moral is, I think, clearly intimated in the fpeech 
of Sin, where, complaining of this her dreadful 
iffue, flic adds, 

“ Before mine eyes in oppojition Jits 

** Grim Death, my Jon and Joe; who Jets them on , 

“ Am) me his parent would full foon devour 
“ For want of other prey, but that he knows 
His end with mine involv’d——*’ 

nefs and juftnefs of the in\ ention, or the height and beauty of the 
colouring.*' — 

Milton, indeed, in painting Sin, has fclcfted, with his ufual 
fkill, fuch circumftances as exhibit the fair-appearing monflcr in a 
true light ; and raife, in confequencc, a detection of an objeft 
fofpccious and fo deformed. I have fometimes thought that part 
of his defeription might be fuggefted by Shakfpeare, K, Rich, III. 
\. iv. S. iv. 

“ From forth the kennel of thy womb hath crept 
“ A be ft -bound, that doth hunt us all to death.** 

r Joe terrours of an iv.7 conference,] Sec tlie Note on B. iv. 2p. 
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I need not mention to the reader the beautiful 
circumftance in the laft part of this quotation. 
He will likewife obferve how naturally the three 
perfons, concerned in this allegory, are tempted, 
by one common filtered, to enter into a confede- 
racy together ; and how properly Sin is made. 
‘ the portrefs of Hell, and the only Being that 
can open the gates to that world of tortures. 

The deferiptive part of this allegory is like- 
wife very ftrong, and full of fublime ideas. 
The figure of Death, the regal crown upon his 
head, his menace of Satan, his advancing to the 
combat, the outcry at his birth, are circum- 
ftances too noble to be paifed over in filence, and 
extremely fuitable to this King of Terrours. I 
need not mention the juftnefs of thought, which 
is obferved in the generation of thefe feveral 
lymbolical perfons ; that Sin was produced upon 
the firlt revolt of Satan, that Death appeared 
loon after he was call into Hell, and that the 
terrours of confcience were conceived at the gate 
of this place of torments. The defeription of the 
gates is very poetical, as the opening of them is 
full of Milton’s fpirit. 

In Satan’s voyage through the Chaos there are 
* feveral imaginary perfons deferibed, as refiding 

a the portrefs of He/1,] See the Note on B. ii. 746. 

1 feveral imaginary perfons &c.] Dr. Newton has obferved that 
Addifon feeras to difapprove of thefe fictitious beings, thinking 
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in that immenfe wafte of matter. This may per- 
haps be conformable to the tafte of thofe criticks, 
who are pleafed with nothing in a poet which 
has not life and manners afcribed to it ; but, for 
my own part, I am pleafed moft with thofe 
paflages in this defeription which carry in them 
a greater meafure of probability, and are fuch as 
might poflibly have happened. Of this kind is 
his firft mounting in the fmoke that rifes from 
the infernal pit ; his falling into a cloud of nitre, 
and the like combuftible materials, that by their 
explofion ftill hurried him forward in his voy- 
age; his fpringing upward like a pyramid of 
fire ; with his laborious paflage through that 
confufion of elements, which the poet calls 

“ 'Hie womb of Nature, and perhaps her grave.” 

them perhaps, like Sin and Death, improper for an epick poem : 
Put he contends that Milton may be allowed to place fuch ima- 
ginary perfons in the regions of Chaos, as Virgil deferibes fimilar 
Wings within the confines of Hell, JEn. vi. 273 — 281 ; a paflage 
of acknowledged beauty : And it is impoflible, he adds, to be 
pleafed with Virgil, and to be difpleafed with Milton. In further 
juftitication of Milton, do&or Newton alfo refers to the intro- 
duction of fimilar fliadowy beings in Seneca, Here, Fur. 686, in 
Statius, Theb. vii. 47, in Claudian, In Rufin. i. 30, and in 
Spcnfer, Faer. ii. vii. 2r, See. To thefe inftances might be 
added the beautiful perfonifications of Sdckville in the Mnrour for 
Magiftratft. See Note on Far . Loft, B. xi. 489. In Mafcnius's 
infernal council, Death, Difeafes, Cares, Labour, Grief, Poverty, 
and Hunger, are perfons. Sarcotis , B. i. But Milton has intro- 
duced, with much fublimity, long before this author, many 
(hadowy beings, in his poem In Qtav/um S we tub ns. 
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The glimmering light which (hot into the 
Chaos from the utmoft verge of the creation, 
and the diftant difcovcry “ of the earth that hung 
clofe by the moon, are wonderfully beautiful 
and poetical. — 

Horace advifes a poet to confider thoroughly 
the nature and force of his genius. Milton feems 
to have known perfectly well, wherein his 
Jlrength lay, and has therefore chofen a fubjed 
entirely conformable to thofe talents, of which 
he was mailer. As his genius was wonderfully 
turned to the fublime, his fubjed is the noblell 
that could have entered into the thoughts of 
man. Every thing that is truly great, and 
adonifhing, has a place in it. The whole 
fyftem of the intelledual world ; the Chaos, 
and the Creation; Heaven, Earth, and Hell; 
enter into the conftitution of his Poem. 

Having in, the firfl and fecond books repre- 
fented the infernal world with all its horrours ; 
the thread of his fable naturally leads him into 
the oppolite regions of blifs and glory. 

w If Milton’s majefty forfakes him any where. 


11 of the earth &c.] This is a miftake, into which Dr. Bentley 
alfo fell; and is corrected in the Note on v. 1052. 

w If Milton’s majefy forfakes him any where, &c.] It has been 
often obferved, that Milton's chief deficiency is in the third 
book. “ The attempt to deferibe God Almighty himfelf, and to 
lecount dialogues between the Father and the Son/' fays Dr. 
Blair, " was too bold and arduous ; and is that wherein the poet. 
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it is in thofe parts of his Poem, where the Di- 
vine Perfons are introduced as fpeakcrs. One 
may, I think, obferve, that the author proceeds 
with a kind of fear and trembling, whilft he 
defcribes the fcntiments of the Almighty. He 
dares not give his imagination its full play, but 
choofes to confine himfelf to fuch thoughts as 
arc drawn from the books of the molt orthodox 
divines, and to fuch expreflions as may be met 
with in Scripture. The beauties, therefore, 
which we are to look for in thefe fpceches, are 
not of a poetical nature ; nor fo proper to fill 
the mind with fcntiments of grandeur, as with 
thoughts of devotion. The paflions, which they 
are deligned to raife, are a divine love and re- 
ligious fear. The particular beauty of the 
fpeeches in the third book, confifts in that 
fhortnefs and perfpicuity of ftyle, in which the 
poet has couched the greateft myltcries of Chrif- 
tianity, and drawn together, in a regular i’cheme, 
the whole difpenfation of Providence with rc- 
fpedt to Man. He has reprefented all the ab- 
flruf’c doctrines of predeftination, free-will, and 
giace; as alfo the great points of incarnation 
and redemption, (which naturally grow up in a 


as was to ha\e been expe&ed, has been rnoft unfuccefsful.” — 
Milton indeed was confcious that he had foared too high ; and 
therefore, with exemplary humility, acknowledges, B. \ii. 2 5. 

“ Standing on earth, not rapt above the pole, 

4f Morcfafe I with mottnl <vokt” 
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Poem that treats of the Fall of Man,) with great 
energy of exprefiion, and in a clearer and ftronger 
light than I have ever met with in any other 
writer. As thefe points are dry in themfelves 
to the generality of readers, the concife and clear 
manner, in which he has treated them, is very 
much to be admired ; as is likewife that parti- 
cular art which he has made ufe of in the in- 
terfperfing of all thofe graces of poetry, which 
the fubjed was capable of receiving. 

x The furvey of the whole creation, and of 
every thing that is tranladed in it, is a profped 
worthy of Omnifcience j and as much above 
that, in which Virgil has drawn his Jupiter, as 
the Chriftian idea of the Supreme Being is more 
rational and fublime than that of the Heathens. 
The particular objeds, on which he is deferibed 
to have caft his eye, are reprefented in the moft 
beautiful and lively manner. 

Satan’s approach to the confines of the crea- 
tion is finely imaged in the beginning of the 
fpcech which immediately follows. The effeds 
of this fpeech in the blefled Spirits, and in the 
Divine Perfon to whom it was addrefTed, cannot 
but fill the mind of the reader with a fecret plea- 
lure and complacency. 

■ I need not point out the beauty of that circum- 

1 Tbefinvej of the whilt crcaim, &c.] Sec the Note, B. lit. 

56. ' 
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ftance, wherein the whole hoft of Angels are re- 
prefented as Handing mute ; nor fhow how proper 
the occalion was to produce fuch a filcnce in 
Heaven. The dole of this divine colloquy, and 
the hymn of angels that follows upon it, are 
wonderfully beautiful and poetical. 

Satan’s walk upon the outfide of the univerfe, 
which at a diftance appeared to him of a globular 
form, but, upon his nearer approach, looked like 
an unbounded plain, is natural and noble : as 
his roaming upon the frontiers of the creation 
between that mafs of matter, which was wrought 
into a world, and that (hapelcfs unformed heap 
of materials, which ftill lay in chaos and confu- 
iion, ftrikes the imagination with fomething 
aftonilhingly great and wild. I have before 
fpoken of the Limbo of Vanity, which the 
poet places upon this outermoft fur face of the 
univerfe; and fhall here explain myfelf more at 
large on that, and other parts of the Poem, 
which are of the fame (hadowy nature. 

Ariftotle obferves, that the fable of an cpick 
poem ftiould abound in circumftances that are 
both credible and aftonilhing ; or, as the French 
criticks choole to phrafe it, the fable Ihould be 
filled with the probable and the marvellous. 
This rule is as fine and juft as any in Ariftotle ’s 
whole art of poetry. 

If the fable is only probable, it differs nothing 
from a true-Jaiftory ; if it is only marvellous, it 
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is no better than a romance. The great fecret, 
therefore, of heroick poetry is to relate fuch cir- 
cumftances as may produce in the reader at the 
fame time both belief and aftonifhment. This is 
brought to pafs, in a well chofen fable, by the 
account of fuch things as have really happened, 
or at lead of fuch things as have happened ac- 
cording to the received opinions of mankind. 
Milton’s fable is a mader-piece of this nature; 
as the War in Heaven, the Condition of the fallen 
Angels, the State of Innocence, the Temptation 
of the Serpent, and the Fall of Man, though 
they arc very aftonifhing in themfelves, are not 
only credible, but a&ual points of faith. 

The next method of reconciling miracles with 
credibility, is by a happy invention of the poet ; 
as, in particular, when he introduces agents of 
a fuperiour nature, who are capable of effecting 
what is wonderful, and what is not to be met 
with in the ordinary courfe of things. Ulyfles’s 
fhip being turned into a rock, and /Eneas’s fleet 
into a fhoal of water-nymphs, though they are 
very furprifing accidents, are neverthelefs pro- 
bable when we are told that they were the gods 
who thus transformed them. It is this kind of 
machinery which fills the poems both of Homer 
and Virgil with fuch circumflances as are won- 
derful, but not impoflible; and fo frequently 
produce in the reader the mod pleafing paflion 
yol. i. H 
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that can rife in the mind of man, which is ad- 
miration. If there be any inftance in the JEneid 
liable to exception upon this account, it is in the 
beginning of the third book, where ,/Eneas is 
feprcfentcd as tearing up tlie myrtle that dropped 
blood. To qualify this wonderful cireumftancc, 
Polydorus tells a ftory from the root of the 
myrtle ; that, the barbarous inhabitants of the 
country having pierced him with fpears and ar- 
rows, the wood which was left in his body took 
root in his wounds, and gave birth to that bleed- 
ing tree. This circumfhtnce leans to have the 
marvellous without the probable, becaufe it is 
reprefented as proceeding from natural caufes, 
without the interpofition of any god, or other 
fupcrnatural power capable of producing it. 
The fpears and arrows grow of themfelves 
without fo much as the modern help of an en- 
chantment. If we look into the fiction of 
Milton’s fable, though we find it full of fur- 
prifing incidents, they are generally fuited to 
our notions of the things and perfons deferibed, 
and tempered with a due meafure of probability. 
I mull only make an exception to the Limbo of 
Vanity, with his epifode of Sin and Death, and 
fome of the imaginary perfons in his Chaos. 
Thefe palfages are aftonilhing, but not credible j 
the reader cannot fo far impofe upon himfelf as 
to fee a portability in them ; they are the deferip- 
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tion of dreaths and lhadows, not of things or 
perfons. I know that many eriticks look upon 
the ftories of Circe, Polyphemc, the Syrens, nay 
the whole Odyjfey and Iliad, to be allegories ; but, 
allowing this to be true, they are fables; which, 
confidering the opinions of mankind that pre- 
vailed i : ; the age of the poet, might poiTibly have 
been according to the letter. The perfons are 
fuch as might have afted what is aferibed to 
them; as the circumftances, in which they are 
reprefented, might poflibly have been truth and 
realities. This appearance of probability is fo 
abfolutely requilite in the greater kinds of poetry, 
that Ariftotle obferves, the ancient tragick writers 
made ufe of the names of fuch great men as had 
adhially lived in the world, though the tragedy 
proceeded upon adventures they were never en- 
gaged in ; on purpofe to make the fubjedt more 
credible. In a word, befides the hidden meaning 
of an epick allegory, the plain literal fenfe ought 
to appear probable. The ftory fhould be fuch as 
an ordinary reader may acquiefce in, whatever 
natural, moral, or political, truth may be difeo- 
vered in it by men of greater penetration. 

Satan, after having long wandered upon the 
furface, or outmoft wall of the univerfe, dif- 
covers at laft a wide gap in it, which led into 
the creation, and is deferibed as the opening 
through which the Angels pafs to and fro into 
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the lower world, upon their errands to mankind. 
His fitting upon the brink of this paffage and 
taking a furvey of the whole face of nature that 
appeared to him new and frefh in all its beauties, 
with the fimile illuftrating this circumftance, 
fills the mind of the reader with as furprifing 
and glorious an idea as any that arifes in the 
whole Poem. He looks down into that vaft 
hollow of the univerfe with the eye, or (as 
Milton calls it in his full book) with the ken of 
an Angel. He furveys all the wonders in this 
immenfe amphitheatre that lie between both the 
poles of Heaven, and takes in at one view the 
whole round of the creation. 

His flight between the feveral worlds that 
{hined on every fide of him, and the particular 
dcfcription of the fun, are fet forth in all the 
wantonnefs of a luxuriant imagination. His 
fhape, fpeech, and behaviour upon his tranf- 
formiug himfelf into an Angel of light, are 
touched with exquifite beauty. The poet’s 
thought of directing Satan to the fun, which in 
the vulgar opinion of mankind is the moft con- 
fpicuous part of the creation, the placing in it an 
Angel, is a circumftance very finely contrived, 
and the more adjufled to a poetical probability, 
as it was a received dodtrine among the moft 
famous philolophers, that every orb had its In- 
telligence ; and as an Apoftle in Sacred Writ is 
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faid to have feen fuch an Angel in the fun. In 
the anfwer, which this Angel returns to the dif- 
guifed evil Spirit, there is fuch a becoming ma- 
jefty as is altogether fuitable to a fuperiour 
Being. The part of it, in which he reprefents 
himfelf as prefent at the creation, is very noble 
in itfclf ; and not only proper where it is intro- 
duced, but requifite to prepare the reader for 
what follows in the feventh book : 

“ I faw when at his word the formlefs mafs, 
u This world's material mould, catne to a heap : 

“ Confuiion heard his voice, and wild uproar 
“ Stood rul’d, flood vaft infinitude confin’d ; 

“ Till at his fecond bidding Darknefs fled, 

“ Light fhone, &c.” 

In the following part of the fpecch he points 
out the earth with fuch circumftances, that the 
reader can fcarce forbear fancying himfelf em- 
ployed on the lame diflant view of it : 

“ Look downward on the globe, whofe hither fide 
“ With light from hence, though but reflected, fhines ; 
“ 'iliat place is Earth, the feat of Man ; that light 
His day, &c.” 

I mull: not conclude my reflections upon the 
third book, without taking notice of that cele- 
brated complaint of Milton with which it opens, 
and which certainly deferves all the praifes that 
have been 'given it ; though, as I have before 
hinted, it may rather be looked on as an ex- 
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crefcence, than as an eflential part of the Poem, 
The fame obfervation might be applied to that 
beautiful digreflion upon hypocrify in the fame 
book. — 

Thofe, who know how many volumes have 
been written on the poems of Homer and Virgil, 
will cafily pardon the length of my difcourfe 
upon Milton. The Paradife Loft is looked 
upon by the bed judges, as the greateft pror 
dudtion, or at lead the noblcd work of genius, 
in our language ; and therefore delerves to be fet 
before an Englilh reader in its full beauty. For 
this rcafon, though I have already endeavoured 
to give a general idea of its graces and imper- 
fections, I thought myfelf obliged to confider 
every book in particular. The fird three books 
I have already defpatched, and am now enter- 
ing upon the fourth. I need not acquaint my 
reader that there are multitudes of beauties in 
this great author, efpccially in the deferiptive 
parts of his Poem, which I have not touched 
upon ; it being my intention to point out thofe 
only, which appear to me the mod exquifite, 
or thofe which are not fo obvious to ordi- 
nary readers. Every one that has read the 
criticks who have written upon the Odyjfey, the 
Iliad, and, the JEneid , knows very well, that, 
though they agree in their opinions of the great 
b^uties in thofe poems, they have nevertheless 
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each of them difeovered fevcral mafter-ftrokes, 
which have efcaped the obfervation of the reft. 
In the fame manner, I queftion not but any 
writer, who {hall treat of this fubjedt after me, 
nay find feveral beauties in Milton, which I 
have not taken notice of. I muft likewife obr 
ferve, that as the greateft mafters of critical 
learning differ among one another, as to fome 
particular points in an epick poem, I have not 
bound myfelf fcrupuloufly to the rules which 
any one of them has laid down upon that art, 
but have taken the liberty fometimes -to join 
with one, and fometimes with another, and 
fometimes to differ from all of them, when I 
have thought that the reafon of the thing was 
pn my fide. 

We may confider the beauties of the fourth 
book under three heads. In the firft are thofc 
pictures of ftill-life, which we meet with in the 
defeription of Eden, Paradife, Adam’s bower, 
&c. In the next are the machines, which com- 
prehend the fpeeches and behaviour of the good 
and bad Angels. In the laft is the condudt of 
Adam and Eve, who are the principal adtors in 
the Poem. 

In the defeription of Paradife, the poet has 
pbferved Ariftotle’s rule of laviftiing all the or- 
naments of didtion on the weak unadtivc parts 
q ( the fable, which are not fupported by tho 
H 4 
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beauty of fentiments and characters. Accord- 
ingly the reader may obferve, that the expref- 
fions are more florid and elaborate in thefe de- 
fcriptions, than in moft other parts of the Poem. 
I mull further add, that, though the drawings 
of gardens, rivers, rainbows, and the like dead 
pieces of nature, are juftly cenfured in an heroick 
poem, when they run out into an unneceflary 
length ; the defcription of Paradife would have 
been faulty, had not the poet been very parti- 
cular in it ; not only as it is the fcene of the ' 
principal aftion, but as it is requifite to give us 
an idea of that happinefs from which our firft 
parents fell. The plan of it is wonderfully 
beautiful, and formed upon the Ihort (ketch 
which we have of it in Holy Writ. Milton’s 
exuberance of imagination has poured forth fuch 
a redundancy of ornaments on this feat of hap- 
pinefs and innocence, that it would be endlefs to 
point out each particular. 

I muft not quit this head, without further 
obferving, that there is fcarce a fpeech of Adam 
or Eve in the whole Poem, wherein the fenti- 
tnents and allufions are not taken from this their 
delightful habitation. The reader, during their 
whole courfe of aCtion, always finds hithftlf in 
the walks of Paradife. In Ihort, as the criticks 
have remarked, that, in thofe poems wherein 
(hepherds are aCtors, the thoughts ought always 
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to take a tin&ure from the woods, fields, and 
rivers ; fo we may obferve, that our firft parents 
feldom lofe fight of their happy ftation in any 
thing they fpeak or do; and, if the reader will 
give me leave to ufe the expreflion, that their 
thoughts are always Paradifiacal. 

We are in the next place to confider the ma- 
chines of the fourth book. Satan, being now 
within profpedt of Eden, and looking round 
upon the glories of the creation, is filled with 
fentiments different from thofe which he dif- 
covered whilft he was in Hell. The place in- 
fpires him with thoughts more adapted to it. 
He reflects upon the happy condition from 
whence he fell, and breaks forth into a fpeech 
that is foftened with feveral tranfient touches of 
remorfe and felf-accufation : but at length he 
confirms himfelf in impenitence, and in his de- 
fign of drawing Man into his own flate of guilt 
and mifery. This conflict of paflions is railed 
with a great deal of art, as the opening of his 
fpeech to the fun is very bold and noble. 

This fpeech is, I think, the fineft that is 
aferibed to Satan in the whole Poem. The evil 
Spirit afterwards proceeds to make his difeo- 
veries concerning our firft parents, and to learn 
after what manner they may be beft attacked. 
His bounding over the walls of Paradife j his 
fitting in the fhape of a cormorant upon the tree 
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of life, which flood in the center of it, and over™ 
topped all the other trees of the garden ; his 
alighting among the herd of animals, which 
are fo beautifully reprefcnted as playing about 
Adam and Eve, together with his transforming 
himfelf into different fhapes, in order to hear 
their converfation ; are circumftanccs that give 
an agreeable furprife to the reader ; and are de- 
vifed with great art, to connedt that feries of 
adventures in which the poet has engaged this 
great artificer of fraud. 

The thought y of Satan’s transformation into 
a cormorant, and placing himfelf on the tree of 
life, fecms railed upon that paflage in the Iliad , 
where two deities are defcribed, as perching on 
the top of an oak in the fhape of vultures, 

His planting himfelf at the ear of Eve under 
the form of a toad, in order to produce vain 
dreams and imaginations, is a circumllance of 
the fame nature ; as his ftarting up in his own 
form is wonderfully fine, both in the literal de- 
fcription, and in the moral which is concealed 
under it. His anfwer upon his being difcovered, 
and demanded to give an account of himfelf, is 
conformable to the pride and intrepidity of his 
character. 

y of Satan* s tramformathn into a cormorant ,] Pope fays, that 
the circumftance of Sleep's fitting in likenefs of a bird on the 
(tr.tree upon mount Ida, in the fourteenth Iliad y is the paflage tp 
which Milton here alludes 
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Zephon's rebuke, with the influence it had on 
Satan, is exquifitely graceful and moral. Satan 
is afterwards led away to Gabriel, the Chief of 
the guardian Angels, who kept watch in Paradife. 
His difdainful behaviour on this occafion is fo 
remarkable a beauty, that the mod ordinary reader 
cannot but take notice of it. Gabriel’s difcover- 
ing his approach at a didance, is drawn with 
great ftrength and livelinefs of imagination^ 

The conference between Gabriel and Satan 
abounds with fentiments proper for the occafion, 
and fuitable to the pcrfons of the two fpeakers. 
Satan clothing himfelf with tcrrour when he pre- 
pares for the combat is truly fublimc, and at lead 
equal to Homer’s defcription of Difcord celer 
brated by Longinus, or to that of Fame in Virgil; 
who are both reprefented with their feet (landing 
upon the earth, and their heads reaching above 
the clouds. 

I mull here take notice, that Milton is every 
where full of hints, and fometimes literal tranf- 
lations, taken from the greateft of the Greek and 
Latin poets. But this I may refcrve for a dif- 
courfe by itfelf, becaufe I would not break the 
thread of thefe fpeculations, that are dcfigned for 
Englifli readers, with fuch reflections as would 
be of no ufe but to the learned. 

I mud however obferve in this place, that the 
breaking off the combat between Gabriel and 
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Satan, by the hanging out of the golden fcales in 
Heaven, is a refinement upon Homer’s thought, 
who tells us, that, before the battle between 
Hedtor and Achilles, Jupiter weighed the event 
of it in a pair of (bales. The reader may fee the 
whole palfage in the 22d Iliad. 

Virgil, before the laft decifive combat, de- 
fcribes Jupiter in the fame manner, as weighing 
the fates of Turnus and /Eneas. Milton, though 
he fetched this beautiful circumftance from the 
Iliad and JEneid , does not only infert it as a po- 
etical embcllifhment, like the authors above- 
mentioned ; but makes an artful ufe of it for the 
proper carrying on of his fable, and for the 
breaking off the combat between the two war- 
riours, who were upon the point of engaging. 
To this we may further add, that Milton is the 
more juftified in this paffage, as we find the fame 
noble allegory in Holy Writ, where a wicked 
prince, fomc few hours before he was affaulted 
and (lain, is faid to have been “ weighed in 
the fcales, and to have been found wanting.’* 

I mult here take notice, under the head of the 
machines, that Uriel’s gliding down to the earth 
upon a fun-beam, with the poet’s device to make 
him defcend , as well in his return to the fun as in 
his coming from it, is a prettinefs that might 
have been admired in a little fanciful poet, but 
feems below the genius of Milton. The deferip- 
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tion of the hoft of armed Angels walking their 
nightly round in Paradife, is of another fpirit ; 

“ So faying, on he led his radiant files, 

“ Dazzling the moon j” 

as that account of the hymns, which our firft 
parents ufed to hear them fing in thefe their mid- 
night walks, is altogether divine, and inexpref- 
libly amufing to the imagination. 

We are, in the laft place, to confider the parts 
which Adam and Eve ad in the fourth book. 
The defeription of them, as they firft appeared to 
Satan, is exquifitely drawn, and fufficient to make 
the fallen Angel gaze upon them with all that 
aftonifhment, and thofe emotions of envy, in 
which he is reprefented. 

There is a fine fpirit of poetry in the lines 
which follow, wherein they are deferibed as 
fitting on a bed of flowers by the fide of a foun- 
tain, amidft a mixed aflembly of animals. 

1 The fpeeches of thefe two firft lovers flow 
equally from paflion and fincerity. The profef- 
fions they make to one another are full of warmth ; 
but at the fame time founded on truth. In a 
word, they are the gallantries of Paradife. 

* The fpterba of thefe Vrn firft (overt &c»] " Milton has painted 
the paflion of love," fays Dr. Beattie, “ as diftinft from all 
others, with fuch peculiar truth and beauty, that we cannot think 
Voltaire's encomium too high, when he fays, that love in all 
Other poetry feem* * weaknefs, but in Farad]* Loft a virtue." 
Eflay on Poetry and Mufick r Chap. 
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The part of Eve’s fpeech, in which fhe gives 
an account of herfelf upon her firft creation, and 
the manner in which Ihe was brought to Adam, 
is, I think, as beautiful a paffage as any in Milton, 
or perhaps in any other poet whatfoeven Thefe 
paflages are all worked off with fo much art, 
that they are capable of pleafing the moft delicate 
reader, without offending the moft fevere : 

“ That day I oft remember, When front lleep* &c.” 

A poet of lefs judgement and invention than 
this great author, would have found it very dif- 
ficult to have filled thefe tender parts of the Poem 
with fentiments proper for a ftate of innocence 
to have deferibed the warmth of love, and the 
profeftions of it, without artifice or hyperbole j 
to have made the man fpeak the moft endearing 
things, without defeending from his natural dig- 
nity, and the woman receiving them without de- 
partihg from the modefty of her chara&er ; in a 
word, to adjuft the prerogatives of wifdom arjd 
beauty, and make each appear to the other in its 
proper force and lovelinefs. This mutual fub- 
ordiilation of the two fexes is wonderfully kept 
up in the whole Poem, as particularly in the 
fpeech of Eve I have before mentioned, and upon 
the conclufion of It in the following lines : 

•* So fpake our general mother, and with eyes 

“ Of conjugal attraction unreprov’d, 

“ And meek furrender, halt- embracing lean’d 
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« On our firft father ; half her fwelling bread 
v Naked met his, under the flowing gold 
“ Of her loofc treffes hid : he in delight 
“ Both of her beauty, and fubmifllve charms, 

M Smil’d with fuperiour love. ,> 

The poet adds, that the Devil turned away 
with envy at the fight of fo much happinefs. 

We have another view of our firft parents in 
their evening difcourfes, which is full of pleafing 
images and fentiments fuitable to their condition 
and characters. The fpeech of Eve, in parti- 
cular, is drefled up in fuch a foft and natural turn 
of words and fentiments, as cannot be fufficiently 
admired *. 

I (hall clofe my reflections upon this book, 
with obferving the mafterly transition which the 
poet makes to their evening worlhip in the fol- 
lowing lines : 

“ Thus, at their fhady lodge arriv’d, both ftood, 

“ Both turn’d, and under open (ky ador’d 
“ The God that made both Iky, air, earth, and heaven, 

“ Which they beheld, the moon’s refplendent globe, 

“ And Harry pole : Thou alfo mad'Jl the night, 

“ Maker Omnipotent, and thou the day, &c.” 

Moft of the modern heroick poets have imi- 
tated the ancients in beginning a fpeech without 
premifing, that the perfon faid thus or thus ; 
but, as it is eafy to imitate the ancients in the 

* See a criticism of Addifon on a fine paffage in this fourth 
book, v. 640, &c. in the Tathr % Vol* ii, No. 114* 
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omiflion of two or three words, it requires judge* 
ment to do it in fuch a manner as they fhall not 
be miffed, and that the fpeech may begin natu- 
rally without them. zz There is a fine inftance 
of this kind out of Homer, in the twenty-third 
chapter of Longinus. — 

We were told in the foregoing book, how the 
evil Spirit praftifed upon Eve as (he lay afleep, 
in order to infpire her with thoughts of vanity, 
pride, and ambition. The author, who (hows a 
wonderful art throughout his whole Poem, in 
preparing the reader for the feveral occurrences 
that arife in it, founds, upon the above-mentioned 
circumftance, the firft part of the fifth book. 
Adam, upon his awaking, finds Eve ftill alleep, 
with an unufual difeompofure in her looks. The 
pofture, in which he regards her, is deferibed 
with a tendernefs not to be expreffed ; as the 
whifper, with which he awakens her, is the 
fofteft that ever was conveyed to a lover’s ear. 

I cannot but take notice, that Milton, in the 
conferences between Adam and Eve, had his eye 
very frequently upon the book of Canticles , in 
which there is a noble fpirit of eaftern poetry, 
and very often not unlike what we meet with in 
Homer, who is generally placed near the age of 
Solomon. I think there is no queftion but the 
poet, in the preceding fpeech, remembered thofe 


“ Tktrt a efim tuftwe &c.] See the Note, $. fir. 7x4* 
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two paflages, which are fpoken on the like oc- 
calion, and filled with the fame pleafing images 
of nature. 

“ My beloved fpake , and J aid unto me, Rife up, 
my love, my fair one, and come away ; for lo the 
winter is paft, the rain is over and gone, the 
flowers appear on the earth , the time of the flnging 
of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard 
in our land. The fig tree put teth forth her green 
Jigs, and the vines with the tender grape give a 
good fmell. A rife, my love, my fair one, and come 
away. Come, my beloved, let us go forth into the 
field, let us get up early to the vineyards, let us fee 
if the vine flourifh, whether the tender grape ap- 
pear, and the pomegranates bud forth.” 

His preferring the garden of Eden to that 

« where the fapient king 

“ Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian fpoufe,” 

fhows that the poet had this delightful feene in 
his mind. 

Eve’s dream is full of thofe high conceits in - 
gendering pride , which, we are told, the Devil 
endeavoured to inftil into her. Of this kind is 
that part of it where (he fancies herfelf awakened 
by Adam in the following beautiful lines : 

“ Why fleep’ft thou, Eve ? now is the pleafant time, 

“ The cool, the fdent, fave where filence yields 
“To the night-warbling bird, that now awake 
“ Tunes fweeteft his love-labour’d fong ; now reigns 
“ Full orb’d the moon, and with more pleafing light 

I 
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“ Shadowy fets off the face of things : In vain, 

“ If none regard. Heaven wakes with all his eyes, 
u Whom to behold but thee, nature’s delire, 

“ In whofe fight all things joy, with raviftiment, 

“ Attracted by thy beauty (till to gaze !” 

An injudicious poet would have made Adam 
talk through the whole work in fuch fentiments 
as thefe : But flattery and fallhood are not the 
court fir ip of Milton’s Adam, and could not be 
heard by Eve in her ftate of innocence; excepting 
only in a dream, produced on purpofe to taint her 
imagination. Other vain fentiments of the fame 
kind, in this relation of her dream, will be ob- 
vious to every reader. Though the cataftrophe 
of the Poem is finely prefaged on this occafion, 
the particulars of it are fo artfully fhadowed, that 
they do not anticipate the ftory which follows in 
the ninth book. I (hall only add, that, though 
the vifion of itfelf is founded upon truth, thecir- 
cumftances of it are full of that wildnefs and in- 
confiftency which are natural to a dream. Adam, 
conformable to his fuperiour character for wif- 
dom, inftru&s and comforts Eve upon this oc- 
cafion. 

The morning hymn is written in imitation of 
one of thofe pfalms, where, in the overflowings 
of gratitude and praife, the pfalmift calls not only 
upon the angels, but upon the moft confpicuous 
parts of the inanimate creation, to join with him 
in extolling their common Maker. Invocations 
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of this nature fill the mind with glorious ideas 
of God’s works, and awaken that divine enthu- 
fiafm, which is fo natural to devotion. But if 
this calling upon the dead parts of nature, is at 
all times a proper kind of worlhip ; it was in a 
particular manner fuitable to our firft parents, 
who had the creation frelh upon their minds, and 
had not feen the various difpenfations of Provi- 
dence, nor confequently could be acquainted with 
thofe many topicks of praife which might afford 
matter to the devotions of their pofterity. I need 
not remark the beautiful fpirit of poetry, which 
runs through this whole hymn, or the holinefs 
of that refolution with which it concludes. 

Having already mentioned thofe fpeeches which 
are affigned to the perfons in this Poem, I pro- 
ceed to the defeription which the poet gives of 
Raphael. His departure from before the throne, 
and his flight through the choirs of Angels, are 
finely imaged. As Milton every where fills 
his Poem with circumftanccs that are marvellous 
and aftonifhing, he deferibes the gate of Heaven 
as framed after fuch a manner, that it opened of 
itfelf upon the approach of the Angel who was 
to pafs through it. 

* The poet here feems to have regarded two 

* The poet here feemi to have regarded &c.] Hume, in his Notes 
on Paradyir Lofty 1695, p. 176, Teems to think Milton indebted 
lather to Iliad v. 749. 

AvTtyurrat vlu u fxlxon hfatiy. 'ftf*** 
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or three paifages in the 1 8th Iliad, as that in par- 
ticular, where, fpeaking of Vulcan, Homer fays, 
that he had made twenty tripodes funning on 
golden wheels ; which, upon occafion, might go 
of thcmfelves to the aflembly of the gods, and, 
when there was no more ufe for them, return 
again after the fame manner. Scaliger has rallied 
Homer very feverely upon this point, as M. Dacier 
has endeavoured to defend it. I will not pre- 
tend to determine, whether, in this particular of 
Homer, the marvellous docs not lofe fight of the 
probable. As the miraculous workmanfhip of 
Milton’s gates is not fo extraordinary as this of 
the tripodes, fo I am perfuaded he would not have 
mentioned it, had he not been fupported in it by 
a palfage in the Scripture, which fpeaks of wheels 
in Heaven that had life in them, and moved of 
themfelves, or ftood Hill, in conformity with the 
Cherubims, whom they accompanied. 

There is no queftion but Milton had this cir- 
cumftance in his thoughts j becaufe, in the fol- 
lowing book, he deferibes the chariot of the 
Mefliah with living wheels, according to the plan 
in Ezekiel’s vifion. 

I queftion not but BofTu, and the two Daciers, 
who are for vindicating every thing that is cen- 

And Dr* Newton follows him. But Mr. Upton obferves, that 
the pafTage in Milton has its fanetion more from Efalm xxiv. *j 9 
than from Homer. 
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furcd in Homer, by fomething parallel in Holy- 
Writ, would have been very well pleafcd had 
they thought of confronting Vulcan’s tripodes 
with Ezekiel’s wheels. 

Raphael’s defcent to the earth, with the figure 
of his perfon, is reprefented in very lively colours. 
Several of the French, Italian, and Englilh poets* 
have given a loofc to their imaginations in the 
defcription of Angels : But I do not remember 
to have met with any fo finely drawn, and fo 
conformable to the notions which are given of 
them in Scripture, as this in Milton. After 
having fet him forth in all his heavenly plumage, 
and reprefented him as alighting upon the earth, 
the poet concludes his defcription with a circum- 
ftance, which is altogether new, and imagined 
with the greateft ftrength of fancy : 

u Like Maia’s fon he flood, 

“ And fhook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance fill’d 

“ The circuit wide.” 

Raphael’s reception by the guardian Angels; 
his paffing through the wildernefs of fweets; his 
diftant appearance to Adam ; have all the graces 
that poetry is capable of bellowing. The author 
afterwards gives us a particular defcription of 
Eve in her domcftick employments. 

Though in this, and other parts of the fame 
book, the fubjedt is only the houfewifry of our 
firft parent, it is fet off with fo many pleafing 
i 3 
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images, and ftrong expreflions, as make it none 
of the leaft agreeable parts in this divine work. 

The natural majefty of Adam, and at the fame 
time his fubmifiive behaviour to the fuperiour 
Being, who had vouchfafed to be his gueft ; the 
folemn Hail which the Angel bellows upon the 
mother of mankind, with the figure of Eve mi- 
niftring at the table ; are circumftances which 
deferve to be admired. 

Raphael’s behaviour is every way fuitable to 
the dignity of his nature, and to that chara&er 
of a fociable Spirit, with which the author has 
fo j udicioufly introduced him . He had received 
inftru&ions to converfe with Adam, as one friend 
converfes with another, and to warn him of the 
enemy, who was contriving his deftrudtion : 
Accordingly he is reprefented as fitting down at 
table with Adam, and eating of the fruits of Pa- 
radife. The occafion naturally leads him to his 
difeourfe on the food of Angels. After having 
thus entered into converfation with Man upon 
more indifferent fubjedts, he warns him of his 
obedience ; and makes a natural tranfition to the 
hiftory of that fallen Angel, who was employed 
in the circumvention of our firft parents. 

Had I followed Monfieur Bo fill’s method, 
already noticed, I fhould have dated the ac- 
tion of Paradife Loft from the beginning of 
Raphael’s fpeech in this book, as he fuppofes 
the atftion of the JEneid to begin in the fecond 
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book of that poem. I could allege many reafons 
for my drawing the ad ion of the JEtieid rather 
from its immediate beginning in the firft book, 
than from its remote beginning in the fecond j 
and (how why I have confidered the facking of 
of Troy as an epifode, according to the common 
acceptation of that word. But as this would be 
a dry, unentertaining, piece of criticifm, and per- 
haps unncceffary to thofc who have read 33 my 
observations, I (hall not enlarge upon it. Which 
ever of the notions be true, the unity of Milton’s 
adion is preferved according to either of them ; 
whether we confidcr the Fall of Man in its im- 
mediate beginning, as proceeding from the re- 
folutions taken in the infernal council, or in its 
more remote beginning, as proceeding from the 
firft revolt of the Angels in Heaven. Theocca- 
fion which Milton afligns for this revolt, as it is 
founded on hints in Holy Writ, and on the opi- 
nion of fome great writers, fo it was the moft 
proper that the poet could have made ufe of. 

The revolt in Heaven is deferibed with great 
force of imagination, and a fine variety of circum- 
ftances. The learned reader cannot but be pleafed 
with the poet’s imitation of Homer in the laft of 
the following lines : 

“ At length into the limits of the north 
“ Ihey came, and Satan took his royal feat 
High on a hill, far blazing, as a mount 

»* See before, p. 25—31, 

I 4 
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“ Rais’d oi) a mount, with pyramids and towers 
“ From diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of gold, 

4( The palace of great Lucifer, (fo call 
(i That ftrufture in the dialed of men 
“ Interpreted) — ” 

Homer mentions perfons, and things, which, 
he tells us, in the language of the gods are called 
by different names from thole they go by in the 
language of men. Milton has imitated him with 
his ufual judgement in this particular place, 
wherein he has likewife the authority of Scrip- 
ture to juftify him. The part of Abdiel, who 
was the only Spirit that in this infinite hoft of 
Angels preferved his allegiance to his Maker, 
exhibits to us a noble moral of religious Angu- 
larity. The zeal of the Seraph breaks forth 
in a becoming warmth of fentiments and expref- 
fions, as the character which is given us of him 
denotes that generous fcorn and intrepidity which 
attends hcroick virtue. The author doubtlefs 
defigned it as a pattern to thofe, who live among 
mankind in their prefent (late of degeneracy and 
corruption. — 

We are now entering upon the sixth book, 
in which the poet deferibes the battle of the 
Angels ; having raifed his reader’s expedation, 
and prepared him for it by fevcral paffages in 
the preceding books. I omitted .quoting thefe 
paffages in my obfervations on tlie former books, 
having purpolely referved them for tire opening 
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of this, the fubjed of which gave occafion to 
them. The author’s imagination was fo inflamed 
with this great fcene of ad ion, that whcre-ever 
he fpeaks of it, he rifes, if poflfble, above him- 
felf. Thus where he mentions Satan in the be- 
ginning of his Poem : 

— — “ Him the Almighty Power 
“ Hurl’d headlong flaming from the ethereal iky, 

“ With hideous ruin and combuftion down 
“ To bottomlefs perdition ; there to dwell 
“ In adamantine chains and penal fire, 

“ Who durft defy tlie Omnipotent to arms.” 

We have likewife fcvcral noble hints of it in 
the infernal conference : 

u O Prince, 0 Chief of many throned Powers, 

“ That led the embattled Seraphim to war ; 

*' Too well I fee and rue the dire event, 

“ That with fad overthrow and foul defeat 
“ Hath loft us Heaven ; and all this mighty hoft 
(i In horrible deftru&ion laid thus low. 

“ But fee ! the angry vi&or has recall’d 

“ His minifters of vengeance and purfuit 

4i Back to the gates of Heaven : The fulphurous hail 

“ Shot after us in ftorm, o’erblown, hath laid 

** The fiery furge, that from the precipice 

“ Of Heaven receiv’d us filling ; and the thunder, 

44 Wing’d with red lightning and impetuous rage, 

“ Perhaps has fpent his (hafts, and ceafes now 
44 To bellow through the vaft and boundlefs deep/ 

There are feveral other very fublime images 
on the fame fubjed in the fuft book, as alfo in 
the fecond. 
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44 What, when we fled amain, purfued and {truck 
“ With Heaven’s afflicting thunder, and befought 
“ The deep to fhelter us ? this Hell then feem’d 
w A refuge from thofe wounds -r” 

• In (hort, the poet never mentions any thing of 
this battle, but in fuch images of greatnefs and 
terrour as are fuitable to the fubjeft. Among 
feveral others I cannot forbear quoting that pal- 
fage, where the Power, who is deferibed as pre- 
fiding over the chaos, fpeaks in the fecond book : 

44 Thus Satan ; and him thus the Anarch old, 

44 With faltering fpeech and vifage incompos’d, 

44 Anfwer’d : I know thee, Granger, who thou art, 

44 That mighty leading Angel, who of late 
44 Made head againft Heaven’s King, though overthrow!*. 
4i I faw and heard ; for fuch a numerous hoft 
44 Fled not in fdcnce through the frighted deep, 

44 With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 

44 Confufion worfc confounded ; and Heaven- gates 
44 Pour’d out by millions her victorious bands 
44 Purfuing — ” 

It required great pregnancy of invention, and 
ftrength of imagination, to fill this battle with 
fuch circumftances as (hould raife and aftonifh 
the mind of the reader ; and at the fame time an 
exadtnefs of judgement, to avoid every thing that 
might appear light or trivial. Thofe, who look 
into Homer, are furprifed to find his battles Hill 
rifing one above another, and improving in hor- 
rour, to the conclufion of the Iliad. Milton’s 
fight of Angels is wrought up with the fame 
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beauty. It is ufhered in with fuch figns of wrath 
as are fuitable to Omnipotence incenfed. The 
firft engagement is carried on under a cope of 
fire, occafioned by the flights of innumerable 
burning darts and arrows which are difcharged 
from cither hoft. The fccond onfet is ftill more 
terrible, as it is filled with thofe artificial thun- 
ders, which feem to make the vi&ory doubtful, 
and produce a kind of conftcrnation even in the 
good Angels. This is followed by the tearing 
up of mountains and promontories ; till in the 
lafl: place Mcfliah comes forth in the fulnefs of 
majefty and terrour. The pomp of his appear- 
ance amidft the roarings of his thunders, the 
flaflies of his lightnings, and the noife of his 
chariot-wheels, is dclcribed with the utmoft 
flights of human imagination. 

There is nothing in the fit'll: and lafl: day’s en- 
gagement which does not appear natural, and 
agreeable enough to the ideas mod readers would 
conceive of a fight between two armies of Angols. 

The fecond day’s engagement is apt to ftartle 
an imagination, which has not been raifed and 
qualified for fuch a defeription, by the reading 
of the ancient poets \ and of Homer in particular. 
It was certainly a very bold thought in our author, 
to aferibe the firft ufe of artillery to the rebel 
angels. But as fuch a pernicious invention may 


Sec, however, the Note*, B. vi. 484* 
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be well fuppofed to have proceeded from fuch 
authors ; fo it entered very properly into the 
thoughts of that Being, who is all along defcribed 
as afpiring to the ma jelly of his Maker. Such 
engines were the only inftruments he could have 
made ufe of to imitate thofe thunders, that in all 
poetry, both facred and profane, are reprefented 
as the arms of the Almighty. The tearing up 
the hills was not altogether fo daring a thought 
as the former. We are, in fomc meafure, pre- 
pared for fuch an incident by the defcription of 
the giant’s war, which we meet with among the 
ancient poets. What (till made this circumftance 
the more proper for the poet’s ufe, is the opinion 
of many learned men, that the fable of the giants’ 
war, which makes fo great a noife in antiquity, 
and gave birth to the fublimeft defcription in 
Hefiod’s works, was an allegory founded upon 
this very tradition of a fight between the good 
and bad Angels. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to confider 
with what judgement Milton, in this narration, 
has avoided every thing that is mean and trivial 
in the dcfcriptions of the Latin and Greek poets ; 
and at the fame time improved every great hint 
which he met with in their works upon this 
fubjeft. Homer in that paflage, which Lon- 
ginus has celebrated for its fublimenefs, and which 
Virgil and Ovid have copied after him, tells us, 
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that the giants threw Ofla upon Olympus, and 
Pelion upon Ofla. He adds an epithet to Pelion 
(siW/ipuAXot') which very much fwells the idea, 
by bringing up to the reader’s imagination all 
the woods that grew upon it. There is further 
a greater beauty in his fingling out by name 
thefe three remarkable mountains, fo well known 
to the Greeks. This la ft is l'uch a beauty, as the 
fcene of Milton’s war could not poflibly furnilh 
him with. Claudian, in his fragment upon the 
giants’ war, has given full fcope to that wildnefs 
of imagination which was natural to him. He 
tells us that the giants tore up whole iflands 
by the roots, and threw them at the gods. He 
dcfcribes one of them in particular taking up 
Lemnos in his arms, and whirling it to the Ikies, 
with all V ulcan’s (hop in the midft of it. Another 
tears up mount Ida, with the river Enipeus, which 
ran down the lides of it ,* but the poet, not con- 
tent to deferibe him with this mountain upon his 
Ihoulders, tells us that the river flowed down his 
back as he held it up in that pofture. It is vifible 
to every judicious reader, that fuch ideas favour 
more of burlefque, than of the fublime. They 
proceed from a wantonnefs of imagination, and 
rather divert the mind than aftonilh it. Milton 
has taken every thing that is fublime in thefe 
feveral paflages, and compofes out of them the 
following great image : 
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“ From their foundations loofcning to and fro, 

“ They pluck’d the feated hills, with all their load, 
u Rocks, waters, woods, and by the fhaggy tops 
“ Uplifting bore them in their hands.” 

We have the full majefty of Homer in this 
ftiort defcription, improved by the imagination 
of Claudian, without its puerilities. 

I need not point out the defcription of the fallen 
Angels feeing the promontories hanging over their 
heads in fuch a dreadful manner, with the other 
numberlefs beauties in this book, which are fo 
confpicuous, that they cannot efcape the notice of 
the molt ordinary reader. 

There are indeed fo many wonderful ftrokes of 
poetry in this book, and fuch a variety of fublimc 
ideas, that it would have been impoflible to have 
given them a place within the bounds of thefe re- 
marks! Befides that, I find it in a great meafure 
done to my hand at the end of my lord Rofcom- 
mon’s Effay on tranflated poetry. I fhall refer 
my reader thither for fome of the bb matter- ftrokes 

(t Have wc forgot how Raphael's numerous profe 
u Led our exalted fouls through heavenly camps, 
a And mark’d the ground where proud apoftate Thrones 
* c Defied Jehovah ! — Here, 'rwixt hoft and hoft, 
if (A narrow, but a dreadful, interval,) 

“ Portentous fight ! before the cloudy van 
" Satan, with vaft and haughty ftridcs advanc'd, 

4t Came towering, arm'd in adamant and gold. 
fC There, bellowing engines with their fiery tubes 
“ Difpcrs'd ethereal Forms ; and down they fell 
“ By thoufands i Angels on Archangels roll'd ; 
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of the fixth book of Paradife Loji ; though at 
the fame time there are many others, which that 
noble author has not taken notice of. 

Milton, notwithftanding the fublime genius 
he was mafter of, has in this book drawn to his 
affi fiance all the helps he could meet with among 
the ancient poets. The fword of Michael, which 
makes fo great a havock among the bad Angels, 
was given him, we are told, out of the armoury 
of God : 

— “ But the fword 

“ Of Michael from the armoury of God 
“ Was given him temper’d fo, that neither keen 
44 Nor folid might refift that edge : It met 
“ The fword of Satan, with fteep force to finite 
44 Defending, and in half cut flieer — ” 

This paffage is a copy of that in Virgil, wherein 
the poet tells us, that the fword of /Eneas, which 

44 Recover’d, to the hills they ran, they flew, 

“ Which, (with their ponderous load, rocks, waters, woods,) 
“ From their firm feats torn by the fhaggy tops, 

“ They bore like fhields before them through the air, 

41 Till more incens’d they hurl'd them at their foes. 

*• All was confufion ; Heaven’s foundation (hook, 

“ Threatening no lefs than univerfal wrack ; 

44 For Michael’s arm main promontories flung, 

“ And over-prefs'd whole legions weak with fin ; 

44 Yet they biafphem’d, and ftruggled, as they lay ; 

" Till the great enfign of Mefliah blaz'd, 

“ And, arm’d with vengeance, God’s vi&orious Son, 

44 Effulgence of Paternal Deity, 

“ Grafping ten thoufand thunders in his hand, 
tr Drove the old original rebels headlong down, 

“ And fent them flaming to the vaft abyfs." 
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was given him by a deity, broke into pieces the 
fword of Turnus, which came from a mortal 
forge. As the moral in this place is divine, fo 
by the way we may obferve that the bellowing on 
a man, who is favoured by Heaven, fuch’ an alle- 
gorical weapon, is very conformable to the old 
eallern way of thinking. Not only Homer has 
made ufe of it, but we find the Jewifli hero in 
the book of Maccabees, who had fought the 
battles of the chofcn people with fo much glory 
and fuccefs, receiving in his dream a fword from 
the hand of the prophet Jeremiah. The pafTage, 
wherein Satan is deferibed as wounded by the 
fword of Michael, is in imitation of Homer; 
who tells us, in the fame manner, that, upon 
Diomedes wounding the gods, there flowed from 
the wound an ichor, or pure kind of blood, 
which was not bred from mortal viands ; and 
that, though the pain was exquifitely great, the 
wound foon dofed up and healed in thofe Beings 
who are veiled With immortality. 

I queftion not but Milton, in his defeription 
of his furious Moloch flying from the battle, and 
bellowing with the wound he had received, had 
his eye c on Mars in the Iliad ; who, upon his 
being wounded, is reprefented as retiring out of 
the fight, and making an outcry louder than that 

« ett Mart in the Iliad ;] Or perhaps on the Dragon wounded, 
in Spenfer. See the Note, 8. vi. 3 6a. 
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of a whole army when .it begins the charge. 
Homer adds, that the Greeks and Trojans, who 
were engaged in a general battle, were terrified 
on each fide with the bellowing of this wounded 
deity. The reader will eafily obferve how 
Milton has kept all the horrour of - this image, 
without running into the ridicule of it. > 
Milton has likewife raifed his defcription in 
this book with many images taken out of the 
poetical parts of Scripture. The Mefliah’s cha- 
riot, as I have before taken notice, is formed 
upon a vifion of Ezekiel, who, as Grotius ob- 
ferves, has very much in him of Homer’s fpirit 
in the poetical parts of his prophecy. 

The lines, in that glorious commiflion which 
is given the Mefliah to extirpate the hoft of rebel 
Angels, are drawn from a fublime paflage in 
the Pl'alms. 

The reader will eafily difcover many other 
ftrokes of the fame nature. 

There is no queftion but Milton had heated 
his imagination with the fight of the gods in 
Homer, before he entered upon this engagement 
of the Angels. Homer there gives us a fcene of 
men, heroes, and gods, mixed together in battle. 
Mars animates the contending armies, and lifts 
up his voice in fuch a manner, that it is heard 
diftinftly amidft all the fhouts and confufion of 
the fight. Jupiter at the fame time thunders 
VOL. 1. K 
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Over their heads ; while Neptune raifes fuch a 
tempcft, that the whole field of battle and all the 
tops of the mountains (hake about them. The 
poet tells us, that Pluto himfelf, whofe habita- 
tion was in the very center of the earth, was fo 
affrighted at the (hock, that he leaped from his 
throne. Homer afterwards defcribes Vulcan as 
pouring down a dorm of fire upon the river 
Xanthus, and Minerva as throwing a rock at 
Mars j who, he tells us, covered feven acres in 
his fall. 

As Homer has introduced into his battle of 
the gods every thing that is great and terrible in 
nature, Milton has filled his fight of good and 
bad Angels with all the like circumftances of 
horrour. The (hout of armies, the rattling of 
brazen chariots, the hurling of rocks and moun- 
tains, the earthquake, the fire, the thunder, are 
all of them employed to lift up the reader’s ima- 
gination, and give him a fuitable idea of fo great 
an action. With what art has the poet repre- 
fented the whole body of the earth trembling, 
even before it was created ? 

... . — - — “ All Heaven 

“ Rclbundcd ; and had Earth been then, all Earth 
Mud to her center Ihook— ” 

In how fublime and juft a manner does he 
afterwards deferibe the whole Heaven (baking 
under the wheels of the Mefliah’s chariot, with 
that exception of the throne of God ? 
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•— 44 Under his burning wheels 
44 The ftedfaft empyrean Ihook throughout, 

44 All but the throne itfelf of God—” 

Notwithftanding the Mefliah appears clothed 
with fo much terrour and majefty, the poet has 
ftill found means to make his readers conceive 
an idea of him, beyond what he himfelf is able 
to defcribe : 

14 Yet half his ftrength he put not forth, but check'd - 
44 His thunder in mid volley ; for he meant 
4i Not to deftroy, but root them out of Heaven.” 

In a word, Milton’s genius, which was fo 
great in itfelf, and * fo flrengthened by all the 


4 fa flrengthened by all the helps of learning ,] This obfervation il 
illu ft rated with remarkable elegance and precifion, in a printed 
but unpubliftied work, entitled 44 Curfory Remarks on feme of 
the ancient Englilh poets, particularly Milton, 1789,” and at* 
tributed to Philip Neve, Efq r . — 44 So true is Mr. Addifon's re- 
mark, that perhaps never <was a genius fa flrengthened by learning , as 
Milton’s, that years might be fpent in the examination of the 
Paradifa Lofl, without exhaufting all its topicks of allufion to an* 
cient and modern learning. Yet the conftitution of Milton's ge- 
nius ; his creative powers ; the excurfions of his imagination to 
regions, untraced by human pen, unexplored by human thought ; 
were gifts of nature, not eftefts of learning. Had his ftudies, by 
any fatality, been confined to an Englifh verfkrn of the facred 
Books, Paradifa lofl had equally come forth, though with left 
ornament, 

44 By this view of the geniw of Milton may be decided the 
queftion, Whether Shakfpeare's powers would have been en- 
larged, or altered, by learning ? Shakfpeare, as Dryden happily 
expreftes himfelf, *was naturally learned , His learning was above 
theftudy of books; and by them he might, like Milton, have 
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helps of learning, appears in this book every 
way equal to his fubjcct, which was themoft 

llluftrated nature ; have given variety to narration, or energy to 
allufion ; but never have improved, through the knowledge of 
others, that firft knowledge, which was peculiarly his own! 

*< But the learning of Milton, though not the firft fubjett of 
our admiration, is not to be paffed over, without a degree of 
praife, to which perhaps no other fcholar is entitled. To both 
the dialers of Hebrew he added the Greek, Latin, Italian, 
French, and Spanifh ; and thefe he pofleffed, not withftudy only, 
but commanded them in ordinary and familiar ufe. With, thefe, 
aiding his own natural genius, he aflumed a vigour of intelleft, 
to which difficulties were temptations ; that courted all that is 
arduous : that foared to divine counfels, without unworthinefs ; 
and met the majefty of Heaven, without amazement or con- 
fufion. 

" The energy of his mind, upon all occafions, fhows itfelt 
fuch, that wc make no allowances (becaufe we find none ncceffary) 
for 4m fituation. Yet the greateft work of human genius, his 
Paradtft LoJ} > was not begun till he was blind. Had any one, 
pofTcffing all the faculties of man without impair, executed this 
work, who would not fay he had written with all nature prefent 
to his mind ; that is, within the power of his mind, by help of 
that reference or reviiion, which conncfts fcicncc and retrieves 
learning ? But of Milton, 

— — from the cheerful ways of men 

Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Prefented with a univerfal blank 
Of nature's works to him expung'd and ras'd, 

And wifdom at one entrance quite (but out — 
more mud be (hid i he wrote with all nature prefent to his me- 
mory. 

u That the praife of Milton is, like that of Cowley, to have 
no thought in common with any author, his predcceffor, cannot 
be urged. Though he thought for himfelf, he had a juft deference 
for the thoughts of others ; and, though his genius enabled him 
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fublime that could enter into the thoughts of a 
poet. As he knew all the arts of affeding the 
mind, he knew it was neceflary to give it certain 
refting places, and opportunities of recovering 
itfelf from time to time': he has therefore with 
great addrefs interfperfed fevcral fpeeches, re- 
flexions, limilitudes, and the like reliefs to di- 
verfify his narration, and eafe the attention of 
the reader, that he might come frelh to his great 
ad ion j and, by fuch a contrail of ideas, have a 
more lively tafle of the nobler parts of his de- 
fcription. — r 

Longinus has obferved, that there may be a 
loftinefs in fentiments where there is no palfion ; 


without helps to execute, he drained not to # confu!t and dircft 
hirafelfby the moft approved examples. In his Latin elegies, 
Ovid was his mafter : in his firft eflay in mafque, Ben Jonfon : 
in his Italian poems, Dante, Petrarca, and Fulvio Tefti. It was 
his peculiar ftudy to explore the traces of genius, in whatever 
authors had gone with eminence before him. He *cad them all. 
He took the golden ornaments from the hands of the bell artifts j 
he conftdered their falhion, their workmanlhip, their weight, 
their alloy ; and, Itoring and arranging them for occafion, he 
adapted them, as he faw ftt, to the chalice, or the pixis, formed 
from the fublime patterns of his own mind. Works of exquifite 
and wonderful invention ; which the moft learned and the moft 
ingenious are the firft to admire ; but which themfelves can never 
be imitated ! To form the Paradifc Loft, what learning have the 
/acred or clajkk books, that has not been explored ? And what 
are the beauties or the excellencies of either, that he has not there 
aflembied and combined ? *Tia a temple, conftru&ed to hi» own 
immortal fame, of the cedar of Lebanon, the gold of Ophirj, as4 
$hc marble of Paros.’ * 
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and brings inftances out of ancient authors to 
fupport this his opinion. The pathetick, as that 
great critick obferves, may animate and inflame 
the fublime, but is not eflential to it. Accord- 
ingly, as he further remarks, we very often find 
that thofe, who excel moil in ftirring up the 
pailions, very often want the talent of writing 
in the great and fublime manner ; and fo on the 
contrary. Milton has ihown himfelf a matter in 
both thefe ways of writing. The seventh 
book, which we are now entering upon, is an 
inftance of that fublime which is not mixed and 
worked up with paflion. The author appears in 
a kind of compofed and fedate majefty ; and, 
though the fentiments do not give fo great an 
emotion as thofe in the former book, they abound 
with as magnificent ideas. The iixth book, like 
a troubled ocean, reprefents greatnefs in confu- 
fionj the feventh affedts the imagination like 
the ocean in a calm, and fills the mind of the 
reader, without producing in it any thing like 
tumult or agitation. 

The critick above-mentioned, among the rules 
which he lays down for fucceeding in the 
Sublime way of writing, propofes to his reader, 
that he (hould imitate the mod celebrated au- 
thors who have gone before him, and have been 
engaged in works of the fame nature; as in 
particular, that, if he writes on a poetical fub- 
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jed, he fliould confider how Homer would have 
fpoken on fuch an oceafion. By this means, 
one great genius often catches the flame from 
another ; and writes in his fpirit, without co- 
pying fervilely after him. There are a thoufand 
ftiining paflages in Virgil, which have been 
lighted up by Homer. 

Milton, though his own natural ftrength of 
genius was capable of furnithing out a perfect 
work, has doubtlefs very much raifed and en- 
nobled his conceptions by fuch an imitation as 
that which Longinus has recommended. 

In this book, which gives us an account of 
the fix days works, the poet received but very 
few afliftances from heathen writers, who were 
ftrangers to the wonders of creation. But, as 
there are many glorious ftrokes of poetry upon 
this fubjed in Holy Writ, the author has num- 
bcrlefs allufions to them through the whole 
courfe of this book. The great critick I have 
before mentioned, though an heathen, has taken 
notice of the fublime manner in which the law- 
giver of the jews has delcribed the creation in 
the firft chapter of Genefis ; and there are many 
other paflages in Scripture, which rife up to the 
feme majefty, where this fubjed is touched 
upon. Milton has fliown his judgement very 
remarkably, in making ufe of fuch of thefe as 
were proper for his Poem ; and in duly <}ua- 

K4 
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lifying thofe high Grains of Eajlern poc try, which 
were fuited to readers whofe imaginations were 
fet to an higher pitch ‘than thofe of colder 
climates. 

Adam’s fpeech to the Angel, wherein he 
defires an account of what had pafled within 
the regions of Nature before the creation, is 
very great and folemn. The following lines, in 
which he tells him, that the day is not too far 
fpent for him to enter upon fuch a fubjedt, are 
exquifite in their kind : 

“ And the great light of day yet wants to run 

“ Much of his race though fteep ; fufpenfe in Heaven, 
Held by thy voice, thy potent voice, he hears, 

“ And longer will delay to hear thee tell 
His generation, &c.” 

The Angel’s encouraging our firft parents in 
■a modeft purfuit after knowledge, and the 
caufes which he afligns for the creation of the 
world, are very juft and beautiful. The Mefliah, 
by whom, as we are told in Scripture, the 
heavens were made, comes forth in the power of 
his Father ; furrounded with an hoft of Angels, 
and clothed with fuch a Majefty as becomes his 
entering upon a work, which, according to our 
conceptions, appears the utmoft exertion of Om- 
nipotence. What a beautiful defeription has our 
author raifed upon that hint in one of the pro- 
phets ! ** And behold there came four chariots 
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out from between two mountains , and the moun - 
tains were mountains of brafs 

“ About his chariot numberlefs were pour’d 
“ Cherub, and Seraph, Potentates, and Thrones, 

“ And Virtues, winged Spirits, and chariots wing’d 
“ From the armoury of God ; where (land of old 
“ Myriads, between two brazen mountains lodg’d 
“ Againft a folemn day, harnefs’d at hand, 

** Celeftial equipage ; and now came forth 
44 Spontaneous, for within them Spirit liv’d, 

“ Attendant on their Lord : Heaven open’d wide 
“ Her ever-during gates, harmonious found 
“ On golden hinges moving — ” 

I have before taken notice of thefc chariots of 
God, and of thefe gates of Heaven j and (hall 
here only add, that Homer gives us the fame 
idea of the latter, as opening of themfelvcs ; 
though he afterwards takes off from it, by 
telling us, that the Hours firft of all removed 
thofe prodigious heaps of clouds which lay as a 
barrier before them. 

I do not know any thing in the whole Poem 
more fublime than the defeription which follows, 
where the Mcfliah is reprefented at the head of 
his Angels, as looking down into the chaos, 
calming its confufion, riding into the midft 
of it, and drawing the firft out-line of the, 
creation. 

The thought of the golden compafies, ver. 
225, is conceived altogether in Homer’s fpirit ; 
and is a very noble incident in this wonderful 
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defer ip t ion. Homer, when he fpeaks of the 
gods, aferibes to them feveral arms and inftru. 
ments, with the fame greatnefs of imagination : 
Let the reader only perufe the delcription of 
Minerva’s yEgis, or buckler, in the fifth book, 
with her fpear which would overturn whole 
fquadrons, and her hJmet that was fufficieht to 
cover an army drawn out of an hundred cities. 
The golden compares in the above-mentioned 
paflage appear a very natural inftrument in the 
hand of him, whom Plato fomewhere calls the 
Divine Geometrician. As poetry delights in 
clothing abftradted ideas in allegories and fen- 
fible images, we find a magnificent defeription 
of the creation formed after the fame manner in 
one of the prophets, wherein he deferibes the 
Almighty Architect as meafuring the waters in 
the hollow of his hand, meting out the heavens 
with his fpan, comprehending the duft of the 
earth in a meafure, weighing the mountains in 
feales, and the hills in a balance. Another of 
them, deferibing the Supreme Being in this great 
work of creation, reprefents him as laying the 
foundations of the earth, and ftretching a line 
upon h ; And in another place as garniihing the 
heavens, ftretching out the north over the empty 
place, and hanging the earth upon nothing. 
This'laft noble thought Milton has exprefsed in 
the following verfc : 
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« And Earth felf-balanc’d on her center hong.” 

The beauties of dcfcription in this book lie fo 
very thick, that it is impoflible to enumerate 
them in thefe remarks. The poet has employed 
on them the whole energy of our tongue. The 
feveral great feenes of the creation rife up to 
view one after another, in fuch a manner that 
the reader feems prefent at this wonderful work, 
and to affift among the choirs of Angels, who 
are the fpe&ators of it. How glorious is the 
conclufion of the firft day ! 

. — — « Thus was the firft day even and mom : 

41 Nor pad uncelebrated, nor unfung 

“ By the celeftial quires, when orient light 

“ Exhaling firft from darknefs they beheld ; 

44 Birth-day of Heaven and Earth ; with joy and fliout 

44 The hollow univerfai orb they fill'd.” 

We have the fame elevation of thought in the 
third day, when the mountains were brought 
forth, and the deep was made. We have alfo 
the riling of the whole vegetable world de- 
feribed in this day’s work, which is filled with 
all the graces that other poets have lavilhed on 
their defeription of the fpring, and leads the 
reader’s imagination into a theatre equally fur- 
prifing and beautiful. 

The feveral glories of the heavens make their 
appearance on the fourth day. 
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One would wonder how the poet could be fo 
eoncife in hie defcription of the fix days works, 
as to comprehend them within the bounds of 
an epifode ; and at the fame time fo particular, 
as to give us a lively idea of them. This is ftill 
more remarkable in his account of the fifth and 
fixth days, in which he has drawn out to our 
view the whole animal creation, from the rep- 
tile to the behemoth. As the lion and the levi- 
athan are two of the noblcft produ&ions in the 
world of living creatures* the reader will find a 
moft exquifite fpirit of poetry in the account 
which our author gives us of them. The fixth 
day concludes with the formation of Man; 
upon which the Angel takes .occafion, as he did 
after the battle in Heaven, to remind Adam 1 of 
his obedience; which was the principal defign 
of this his vifit.. . , 

The. poet afterwards reprefents the Mcfliah 
returning into Heaven, and taking a furvey of 
his great work. There is fomething inexpref- 
fibly fublime in this part of the Poem, where 
the author deferibes the great period of time, 
filled with fo many ■ glorious circumftances ; 
when the heavens and earth were finithed : 
when the Mcfliah afeended up in triumph 
through the everlafting gates V when he looked 
■down With pleafiire .'upon his new creation; 
when every part of nature Teemed to rejoice in 
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its exiftencc ; when the moming-ftars fang to- 
gether, and all the fons of God (houted for 
joy. 

I cannot conclude this book upon the creation, 
without mentioning e a poem which has lately 
appeared under that title. The work was under- 
taken with fo good an intention, and is executed 
with fo great a maflery, that it deferves to be 
looked upon as one of the moft ufeful and noble 
productions in our Englifh verfe. The reader 
cannot but be pleafed to find the depths of phi- 
lofophy enlivened with all the charms of poetry ; 
and to fee fo great a ftrength of reafon, amidft 
fo beautiful a redundancy of the imagination. 
The author has fhown us that defign in all the 
works of nature, which neceflarily leads us to 
the knowledge of its firft caufe. In fhort, he has 
illuftrated, by numberlefs and inconteftible in- 
flanccs, that divine wifdom, which the Son of 
Sirach has fo nobly aferibed to the Supreme 
Being in his formation of the world, when he 
tells us, that “ He created her , and faw her , 
and numbered her, and poured her out upon all his 
works”— 

* a poem which hat lately appeared &c.] This was The Creation 
by Sir Richard Biackmore, publifhed in 1712; a poem, fays Dr. 
Johnfon, which, tf if he had written nothing elfe, would have 
tranfmitted him to pofterity among the firft favourites of tho 
Englifh Mufc.” See Lives of the Eng. Poets, edit, 1794, 
tol. iii. p. 7 i. 
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The accounts, which Raphael gives of the 
battle of angels and the creation of the world, 
have in them thofe qualifications which the 
criticks judge requifite to an epifode. They are 
nearly related to the principal adtion, and have 
a juft connexion with the fable. 

The eighth book opens with a beautiful de- 
feription of the impreflion which this difeourfe 
of the Archangel made on our firft parents. 
Adam afterwards, by a very natural curiofity, 
inquires concerning the motions of thofe celeftial 
bodies which make the moft glorious appear- 
ance among the fix days works. The poet here, 
with a great deal of art, reprelents Eve as with- 
drawing, from this part of their converfation, 
to amufements more fuitable to her fex. He 
well knew that the epifode in this book, which 
is filled with Adam’s account of his pafiion and 
eltcem for Eve, would have been improper for 
her hearing; and has therefore deviled very juft 
and beautiful rcafons for her retiring. 

The Angel’s returning a doubtful anfwer to 
Adam’s inquiries was not only proper for the 
moral reafon which the poet alfigns, but becaufe 
it would have been highly abfurd to have given 
the fandtion of an Archangel to any particular 
fyftem of philofophy. The chief points in the 
Ftolemaick and Copemican hypothefes are de- 
feribed with great concifenefs and perfpicuity, 
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and at the fame time drefled in very pleafmgand 
poetical images. 

Adam, to detain the Angel, enters afterwards 
upon his own hiftory, and relates to him the 
circumftances in which he found himfelf upon 
his creation ; as alfo his convention with his 
Maker, and his firft meeting with Eve. There 
is no part of the Poem more apt to raife the at- 
tention of the reader, than this difcourfe of our 
great anccftor ; as nothing can be more furprifing 
and delightful to us, than to hear the fentiments 
that arofc in the firft Man, while he was yet new 
and freih from the hands of his Creator. The 
poet has interwoven every thing which is de- 
livered upon this fubjed in Holy Writ with fo 
many beautiful imaginations of his own, that 
nothing can be conceived more juft and natural 
than this whole epifode. As our author knew 
this fubjed could not but be agreeable to his 
reader, he would not throw it into the relation of 
the fix days works, but referved it for a diftind 
epifode, that he might have an opportunity of 
expatiating upon it more at large. Before I enter 
on this part of the Poem, I cannot but take notice 
of two (hining paffages in the dialogue between 
Adam and the Angel. The firft is that wherein 
our anceftor gives an account of the pleafure he 
took in converfing with him, which contains a 
very noble moral : 
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44 For, while I fit with thee, I feem in Heaven ; 

44 And fweeter thy difeourfe is to my ear 
“ 'Than fruits of palm-tree pleafanteft to thirft 
“ And hunger both, from labour, at the hour 
“ Of fweet repaft ; they fatiate, and foon fill, 

44 Though plcafant ; but thy words, with grace divine 
44 Imbued, bring to their fweetnefs no fatiety.” 

The other I (hall mention, is that in which the 
Angel gives a reafon why he fliould be glad to 
hear the ftory Adam was about to relate : 

44 For I that day was abfent, as bcfel, 

44 Bound on a voyage uncouth and obfeure, 

44 Far on excurfion towards the gates of Hell ; 

44 Squar’d in full legion (fuch command we had) 

44 To fee that none thence iflued forth a fpy, 

44 Or enemy, while God was in his work ; 

44 Left he, incens’d at fuch eruption bold, 

44 Deftru&ion with Creation might have mix’d.” 

There is no queftion but our poet drew the 
image in what follows from that in Virgil’s fixth 
book, where /Eneas and the Sybil ftand before 
the adamantine gates, which are there deferibed 
as (hut upon the place of torments ; and Men to 
the groans, the clank of chains, and the noife of 
iron whips, that were heard in thofe regions of 
pain and forrow : 

■ ■ ■ ■■ — “ Faft we found, faft ftiut, 

44 The di final gates, and barricado’d ftrong ; 

44 But long ere our approaching heard within 
44 Noife, other than the found of dance or long, 

44 Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage.” 
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Adam then proceeds to give an account of his 
condition and fentiments immediately after his 
creation. How agreeably does he reprefent the 
pofture in which he found himfelf, the delight- 
ful landlkip that furrounded him, and the glad- 
nefs of heart which grew up in him on that oc- 
cafion I He is afterwards defcribed as furprifed 
at his own exiftence, and taking a furvey of 
himfelf, and of all the works of nature. He 
likewife is reprefented as difcovering, by the 
light of reafon, that he, and every thing about 
him, muft have been the effcft of fome Being 
infinitely good and powerful; and that this 
Being had a right to his worfhip and adoration. 
His firft addrefs to the fun, and to thofe parts of 
the creation which made the moil diftinguilhed 
figure, is very natural and amufing to the ima- 
gination. His next fentiment, when upon his 
firft going to fleep he fancies himfelf lofing his 
exiftence, and falling away into nothing, can 
never be fufficiently admired. His dream, in 
which he ftill preferves the confcioufncfs of his 
exiftence, and his removal into the garden which 
was prepared for his reception, are alfo circum- 
ftances finely imagined, and grounded'upon what 
is delivered in facred ftory. 

Thefe, and the like wonderful, incidents in . 
this part of the work, have in them all the 
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beauties of novelty j at the fame time that they 
have all the graces of nature. 

They are.fuch as none but a great genius 
could have thought of ; though, upon the pe- 
rufal of them, they feem to rife of themfelves 
from the fubjedt of which he treats. In a 
word, though they are natural, they are not ob- 
vious j which, is the true character of all fine 
writing. 

The impreflion, which the interdiction of the 
tree of life left in the mind of our firft parent, is 
deferibed with great llrength and judgement ; 
as the image of the feveral beads and birds 
palling in review before him is very beautiful 
and lively. 

Adam, in the next place, deferibes a con- 
ference which he held with his Maker upon the 
fubjeft of lblitude. The poet here reprefents the 
Supreme Being, as making an eflay of his own 
work, ahd putting to the trial that reafoning 
faculty with which he had endued his creature. 
Adam urges, in this divine colloquy, the im- 
polfibility of his being happy, though he was 
the inhabitant of Paradiie, and Lord of the 
whole creation, without the converfation and 
fociety of fome rational creature, who Ihould 
partake thole bleflings with him. This dia- 
logue, which is fupported chiefly by the beauty 
of the thoughts, without other poetical oma- 
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ments, is as fine a part as any in the whole Poem: 
The more the reader examines the juftnefs and 
delicacy of its fentiments, the more he will find 
himfelf pleafed with it. The poet has wonder- 
fully preferved the^dbKjjtffter pf majefty and ton- 
defcenfion in the Crttflf,Hnd at the fame time 
that of humility and adoraticw in the Creature, 
as particularly in the following lines : 

; < 

“ Thus I prefumptuous ; and the Vifion bright, 

“ As with a fmile more brighten’d, thus replied, &c.” 

14 I, with leave of fpeech implor’d, 

u And humble deprecation, thus replied. 

44 Let not my words offend thee* heavenly Power, 

“ My Maker, be propitious while I fpeak, &c.” 

Adam then proceeds to give an account of his 
fecond fleep, and of the dream in which he be- 
held the formation of Eve. The new pailion 
that was awakened in him at the fight of her, 
is touched very finely : 

44 Under his forming hands a creature grew, 

“ Man-like, but different fex ; fo lovely fair, 

41 That what feem’d fair in all the world, fectti’d now 
44 Mean, or in her fumm’d up, in her contain’d, 

“ And in her looks ; which from that time infus’d 
44 Swectnefs into my heart, unfelt before, 

44 Atvd Into all things from her air infpir’d 
14 The (pint of \ove and amorous 

Adam’s diftrcfs upon lofing fight of this 
beautiful phantom, with his exclamations of 
joy and gratitude at the difcovery of a real 
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creature who refembfed the apparition which 
had been prefer) ted to him in his dream ; the 
approaches he makes to her } . and his manner of 
courtlhip ; are all laid together in a moft ex- 
quifite propriety of fetttets, 

Though this part oflihe Poem is worked up 
with great warmth and fpirit, the love which is 
deferibed in it is every way fuitable to a (late of 
innocence. If the reader compares the deferip- 
tion which Adam here gives of his leading Eve 
to the nuptial bower, with that which Mr. 
Dryden has made on the fame occafion in a feene 
of his Fall of Man, he will be fenfible of the 
great care which Milton took to avoid all 
thoughts on fo delicate a fubjedt that might 
be offenfive to religion or good-manners. The 
fentiments are chafte, but not cold ; and convey 
to the mind ideas of the moft tranfporting. 
paflion, and of the greateft purity. What a 
noble mixture of rapture and innocence has the 
author joined together, in the reflection which 
Adam makes on the pleafures of love, compared 
to thofe of fenfe I 

Thefe fentiments of love in our firft parent, 
give the Angel fuch an infight into human na- 
ture, that he feems apprehenfive of the evils 
which might befal the lpecies in general, as 
well as Adam in particular, from the excefs of 
this paflion. He therefore fortifies him againft 
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it by timely admonitions ; which very artfully 
prepare the mind of the reader for the oc- 
currences of the next book, where the weak- 
nefs, of which Adam here gives fuch diftant 
difcoveries, brings about that fatal event which 
is the fubjed of the Poem. His difcourfe, which 
follows the gentle rebuke he received from the 
Angel, (hows that his love, however violent it 
might appear, was (fill founded in reafon, and 
confequently not improper for Paradife. 

Adam’s fpeech, at parting with the Angel, 
has in it a deference and gratitude agreeable to 
an inferiour nature; and at the fame time a 
certain dignity and greatnefs, fuitable to the 
father of mankind in his (late of innocence. — • 

If we look into the three great heroick poems 
which have appeared in the world, we may 
obferve that they are built upon very flight 
foundations. Homer lived near 300 years after 
the Trojan war ; and, as the writing of hiftory 
was not then in ufe among the Greeks, we may 
very well fuppofe, that the tradition of Achillesf 
and Ulyfles had brought down but very few 
particulars to his knowledge ; though there is 
no queftion but he has wrought into his two 
poems fuch of their remarkable adventures, as 
were (till talked of among his Contemporaries. 

The ftory of /Eneas, on which Virgil founded 
his poem, was likewife very bare of circum- 
l 3 
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Ranees ; and by that means afforded him an op- 
portunity of embelliihing it with fidion, and 
giving a full range to his own invention. We 
find, however, that he has interwoven, in the 
courfe of his fable, the principal particulars, 
which were generally believed among the Ro- 
mans, of ./Eneas’s voyage and fettlement in 
Italy. 

The reader may find an abridgement of the 
whole Rory as collected out of the ancient Hif- 
torians, and as it was received among the Ro- 
mans, in Dionyfius Halicarnafleus. 

Since none of the criticks have confidered 
Virgil’s fable, with relation to this hiflory of 
./Eneas j it may not perhaps be amifs to examine 
it in this light, fo far as regards my prefent 
purpofe. Whoever looks into the abridgement 
abovementioned, will find that the character of 
tineas is filled with piety to the gods, and a 
fuperflitious obfervation of prodigies, oracles, 
and predictions. Virgil has not only preferved 
this charadter in the perfon of ./Eneas, but has 
given a place in his poem to thofe particular 
prophecies which he found recorded of him in 
hiltory and tradition. The poet took the matters 
of fadt as they came down to him ; and circum- 
Ranced them after his own manner, to make 
them appear the more natural, agreeable, or fur- 
prifing. I believe very many readers haye been 
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{hocked at that ludicrous prophecy, which one 
of the Harpies pronounces to the Trojans in the 
third book ; namely, that, before they had built 
their intended city, they fhould be reduced by 
hunger to eat their very tables. .But, whfn they 
hear that this was one of the circumftances that 
had been tranfmitted to the Romans in the hif- 
tory of /Eneas, they will think the poet did very 
well in taking notice of it. The hiftorian above- 
mentioned acquaints us, a prophetefsi had fore- 
told ./Eneas, that he fhould take his Voyage weft- 
ward, till his companions fhould eat their- tables j 
and that accordingly, upon his landing in Italy, 
as they were eating their flefli upon cakes of 
bread for want of other conveniencies, they af- 
terwards fed on the cakes themfelvcs j upon 
which one of the company faid merrily, “ //'if 
are eating our tables” They immediately took 
the hint, fays the hiftorian, and concluded the 
prophecy to be fulfilled. As Virgil did not think 
it proper to omit fo material a particular in the 
hiftory of /Eneas, it may be worth while to 
canfider with how much judgement he has 
qualified it, and taken off every thing that 
might have appeared improper for a paftage in 
an heroick poem. The prophetefe, who foretells 
it, is an hungry Harpy, as theiperfon who dis- 
covers it is young Afcamus* 

“ Heo» ctiam meofai confumimu*, imjuU Ivlu* !” 
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Such an obfemtion, which is beautiful in 
the mouth of a boy, would have been ridiculous 
from any other of the company. I am apt to 
think that the changing of the Trojan fleet into 
Water-Nymphs, which is the moft violent ma- 
chine in the whole /Eneid, and has given offence 
to feveral criticks, may be accounted for the 
fame way. Virgil himfelf, before he begins that 
relation, premifes, that what he was going to 
tell appeared incredible, but that it was juftified 
by tradition. What further confirms me that 
this change of the fleet was a celebrated circum- 
ftance in the hiftory of /Eneas, is, that Ovid has 
given a place to the fame metamorphofis in his 
account of the heathen mythology. 

None of the criticks 1 have met with having 
confidered the fable of the Mneid in this light, 
and taken notice how the tradition, on which it 
was founded, authorifes thofe parts in it which 
appear more exceptionable ; 1 hope the length 
of this reflection will not make it unacceptable 
to the curious part of my readers. 

The hiftory, which was the bafis of Milton’s 
Poem, is ftill (horter than either that of the Iliad , 
or Mneid. The poet has likewife taken care to 
infeft every circumftance of it in the body of his 
fable. The ninth book, which we are here to 
confider, is raifed upon that brief account in 
Scripture, wherein we are told that the ferpent 
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was more fubtle than any beaft of the field j 
that he tempted the Woman to eat of the for- 
bidden fruit 5 that fhe was overcome by this 
temptation ; and that Adam followed, her ex- 
ample. From thefe few particulars, Milton has 
formed one of the moll: entertaining fables that 
invention ever produced. He has difpofed of 
thefe feveral circumltances among fo many agree- 
able and natural fidtions of his own, that his 
whole ftory looks only like a comment upon 
Sacred Writ, or rather fee ms to be a full and 
complete relation of what the other is only an 
epitome. I have infilled the longer on this con- 
fideration, as I look upon the difpofition and 
contrivance of the fable to be the principal-beauty 
of the ninth book, which has more Jlory in it, 
and is fuller of incidents, than any other in the 
whole Poem. Satan’s traverfing the globe, and 
Hill keeping within the fhadow of the night, as 
fearing to be dilcovered by the Angel of the fun, 
who had before detected him, is one of thofe 
beautiful imaginations with which he introduces 
this his fecond feries of adventures. Having ex- 
amined the nature of every creature, and found 
out one which was the moft proper for his 
purpofe, he again returns to Paradife ; and, to 
avoid difeovery, finks by night with a river that 
ran under the garden, and rifes up again through 
a fountain that iffued from it, by the tree of life,. 
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The poet, who, as we have before taken notice, 
fpeaks as little as poffible in his own perfon, and, 
after the example of Homer, fills every part of 
his work with manners and chara&ers, intro- 
duces a foliloquy of this infernal agent, who 
was thus reftlefs in the deftrudion of Man. He 
is then defcribed as gliding through the garden, 
under the refemblance of a mill, in order to find 
out that creature in which he defigned to tempt 
our firft parents. This defeription has fome- 
thing in it very poetical and furprifing. 

The author afterwards gives us a defeription 
of the morning, which is wonderfully fuitable 
to a divine poem, and peculiar to that firft feafon 
of nature : He reprefents the Earth, before it was 
curled, as a great altar, breathing out its incenfe 
from all parts, and fending up a pleafant favour 
to the noftrils of its Creator ; to which he adds 
a noble idea of Adam and Eve, as offering their 
morning worlhip, and filling up the univerfal 
confort of praile and adoration. 

The difpute, which follows between our two 
firft parents, is reprefented with great art: It 
proceeds from a difference of judgement, not of 
paftioo j and is managed with reafon, not with 
heat : It is fuch a difpute as we may fuppofe 
might have happened in Paradife, had Man 
continued happy and innocent. There is a great 
delicacy in the moralities which are interfperfed 
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in Adam’s difcourfe, and which the moft ordinary- 
reader cannot but take notice of. That force of 
love, which the father of mankind fo finely de- 
fcribes in the eighth book, (hows itfelf here in 
many fine inftances: As in thofe fond regards he - 
cafts towards Eve at her parting from him; in his 
impatience and amufement during her abfcncc j 
but particularly in that paffionate fpeech, where, 
feeing her irrecoverably loft, he refolves to perifti 
with her rather than to live without her : 

— “ Some curfed fraud 

“ Of enemy hath beguil’d thee, yet unknown, 

“And me with thee hath ruin’d ; for with thee 
“ Certain my rel’olution is to die : 

“ How can I live without thcc ! how forego 
“ Thy fweet converfe, and love fo dearly join’d, 

“ To live again in thefe wild woods forlorn ! 

“ Should God create another Eve, and I 
“ Another lib afford, yet lofs of thee 
“ Would never from my heart ; no, no f I feci 
“ The link of nature draw me : flefh of flefli, 

“ Bone of my bone thou art, and from thy flat© 

“ Mine never fliall be parted, blifs or woe i” 

The beginning of this fpeech, and the prepa- 
ration to it, are animated with the fame fpirit as 
the conclufion, which I have here quoted. 

The feveral wiles which are put in pra&ice by 
the Tempter, when he found Eve feparated from 
her hulband j the many pleafing images of nature 
which are intermixed in this part of the ftory, 
with its gradual and regular progrefs to the fatal 
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cataftrophe; are fo very remarkable, that it 
would be fuperfluous to point out their refpeftive 
beauties. 

I have avoided mentioning any particular fimi- 
litudes in my remarks on this great work, be- 
caufe I have given a general account of them in 
my obfcrvations on the firft book. There is one, 
however, in this part of the Poem, which I fhall 
here quote, as it is not only very beautiful, but 
the elofeft of any in the whole Poem ; I mean 
that, where the ferpent is deferibed as rolling for- 
ward in all his pride, animated by the evil Spirit, 
and conducting Eve to her deftruCtion, while 
Adam was at too great a diftance from her to 
give her his afliftance. Thefe leveral particulars 
are all of them wrought into the following fimi- 
litude. 

“ Hope elevates, and joy 

“ Brightens his ere ft ; as when a wandering fire, 

“ Compact of unctuous vapour, whicli the night 
“ Condenfes, and the cold environs round, 

“ Kindled through agitation to a flame, 

“ Which oft, they fay, fome evil Spirit attends, 

“ Hovering and blazing with delufive light, 

“ Millcads the amaz’d night- wanderer from his way 
“ To bogs and mires, and oft through pond or pool ; 

“ There fwallow’d up and loft, from fuccour far.” 

That fccret intoxication of pleafure, with all 
thofe tranfient flulhings of guilt and joy, which 
the poet reprefents in our firft parents upon their 
eating the forbidden fruit, to thofe flaggings of 
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fpirit, damps of forrow, and mutual accufations 
which fucceed it, are conceived with a wonder- 
ful imagination, and deferibed in very natural 
fentiments. 

When Dido, in the fourth JEncid , yielded to 
that fatal temptation which ruined her, Virgil 
tells us the Earth trembled, the Heavens were 
filled with flalhes of lightning, and the Nymphs 
howled upon the mountain tops. Milton, in the 
fame poetical fpirit, has deferibed all Nature as 
difturbed upon Eve’s eating the forbidden fruit. 

Upon Adam’s falling into the fame guilt, the 
wh6le Creation appears a fecond time in con- 
vulfions. 

As all Nature fuffered by the guilt of our firft 
parents, thefe fymptoms of trouble and confter- 
nation arc wonderfully imagined, not only as 
prodigies, but as marks of her fympathizing in 
the Fall of Man. 

Adam’s converfe with Eve, after having eaten 
the forbidden fruit, is an exa& copy of that be- 
tween Jupiter and Juno in the fourteenth Iliad. 
Juno there approaches Jupiter with the girdle 
which (he had received from Venus ; upon which 
he tells her, that (he appeared more charming, 
and defirable than (he had ever done before, even 
when their loves were at the higheft. The poet 
afterwards deferibes them as repofing on a fum- 
mit of mount Ida, which produced under then) 
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a bed of flowers, the lotos, the crocus, and the 
hyacinth; and concludes his dcfcription with 
their falling afleep. 

Let the reader compare this with the following 
paflage in Milton, which begins with Adam’s 
fpeech to Eve : 

44 For ftever did thy beauty, fincc the day 
44 I faw thee firft and wedded thee, adorn'd 
44 With all perfc&ions, fo inflame my fenfc 
44 With ardour to enjoy thee, fairer npw 
44 Than ever, bounty of this virtuous tree \ 

44 So faid he, and forbore not glance or toy 
44 Of amorous intent ; well underftood 
44 Of Eve, whofe eye darted contagious fire. 

44 Her hand he feis’d ; and to a fhady bank, 

44 'Thick over-head with verdant roof imbower’d, 

14 He led her nothing loth ; flowers were the couch, 

44 Panfles, and violets, and afphodel, 

44 And hyacinth ; Earth’s frefheft fofteft lap. 

44 There they their fill of love and love’s difport 
44 Took largely, of their mutual guilt the feal, 

44 The folace of their fin ; till dewy ileep 
44 Opprefs’d them — ” 

As no poet feems ever to have ftudied Homer 
more, or to have refembled him in the greatnefs 
of genius, than Milton ; I think I Ihould have 
given but a very imperfect account of his beau- 
ties, if - 1 had not obferved the moft remarkable 
paffages which look like parallels in thefe two 
great authors. I might, in the courfe of this 
‘ criticifm, have taken notice of many particular 
lines and expreflions which are tranflated from 
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the Greek poet ; but, as I thought this would 
have appeared too minute and over-curious, I 
have purpofely omitted them. The greater in- 
cidents, however, are not only fet off by being 
Ihown in the fame light with ieveral of the fame 
nature in Homer, but by that means may be 
alfo guarded againft the cavils of the taftelefs or 
ignorant. — 

The tenth book of ParadifeLoJl has a greater 
variety of perfons in it than any other in the whole 
Poem. The author, upon the winding up of his 
adion, introduces all thofe who had any concern 
in it; and Ihows, with great beauty, the in- 
fluence which it had upon each of them. It is 
like the laft ad of a well-written tragedy ; in 
which all, who had a part in it, are generally 
drawn lip before the audience, and reprefented 
under thofe circumftances in which the determi- 
nation of the adion places them. 

I (hall therefore confider this book under four 
heads, in relation to the ccleftial, the infernal, the 
human, and the imaginary, perfons ; who have 
their refpedive parts allotted in it. 

To begin with the ccleftial perfons: The 
guardian Angels of Paradife are deferibed as re- 
turning to Heaven upon the Fall of Man, in order 
to approve their vigilance; their arrival, their 
manner of reception, with the forrow which ap- 
peared in themlelves, and in thofe Spirits who are 
laid to rejoice at the converlion of a finner, are 
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very finely laid together in the beginning of this 
book. 

The fame Divine Perfon, who in the foregoing 
parts of this Poem interceded for our firft parents 
Wore their Fall, overthrew the rebel Angels, and 
created the world, is now reprefented as defend- 
ing to Paradife, and pronouncing fentence upon 
the three offenders. The cool of the evening 
being a circumftance with which Holy Writ in- 
troduces this great feene, it is poetically deferibed 
by our author ; who has alfo kept religioufiy to 
the form of words, in which the three feveral 
fentenccs were palled upon Adam, Eve, and the 
ferpent. He has rather chofen to negledt the 
numeroufnefs of his verfe, than to deviate from 
thofe fpeeches which are recorded on this great 
occafion. The guilt and confufion of our firft 
parents ftanding naked before their judge, is 
touched with great beauty. Upon the arrival of 
Sin and Death into the works of the creation, the 
Almighty is again introduced as fpeaking to his 
Angels that furrounded him : 

“ Sec, with what heat thefe dogs of hell advance 

11 To walk and -havock yonder world, which l 

4i So fair and good created ; &c. n 

The following paffage is formed upon that 
glorious image in Holy Writ, which compares 
thfc voice of an innumerable hoft of Angels, ut- 
tering hallelujahs, to the voice of mighty thun- 
defiflgs, or of many waters : 
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« He ended, and the heavenly audience loud 
“ Sung hallelujah, as the found of feas, 

“ Through multitude that fung : Juft are thy ways* 

“ Righteous are thy decrees in all thy works ; 
u Who can extenuate thee ? — ” 

Though the author in the whole courfe of his 
Poem, and particularly in the book we are now 
examining, has infinite allufions to places of 
Scripture, I have only taken notice in my remarks 
of fuch as are of a poetical nature, and which are 
woven with great beauty into the body of this 
fable. Of this kind is that paflage in the prefent 
book, where, deferibing Sin as marching through 
the works of nature, he adds, 

1 " “ Behind her Death 

“ Clofe following pace for pace, not mounted yet 
“ On his pale horfe — ” 

Which alludes to that paflage in Scripture fo 
wonderfully poetical, and terrifying to the ima- 
gination. “ And I looked and behold a pale horfe , 
and his name that fat on him was Death, and Hell 
followed with him: and power was given unto 
them over the fourth part of the earth, to kill with 
fword, and with hunger, and with fteknefs, and 
with the beafs of the earth." Under this firft 
head of celeftial perfons we muft likewife take 
notice of the command which the Angels received, 
to produce the feveral changes in nature, and 
fully the beauty of the creation. Accordingly 
they are reprefented as infecting the ftars, and 
vql. i. M 
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planets, with malignant influences; weakening the 
light of the fun ; bringing down the winter into 
the milder regions of nature; planting winds, 
and ftorms, in feveral quarters of the Iky; ftoring 
the clouds with thunder ; and, in fhort, pervert- 
ing the whole frame of the univerfe to the con- 
dition of its criminal inhabitants. As this is a 
noble incident in the Poem, the following lines 
in which we fee the Angels heaving up the earth, 
and placing it in a different pofture to the fun 
from what it had before the Fall of Man, is con- 
ceived with that fublime imagination which was 
fo peculiar to this great author. 

44 Some fay he bid his Angels turn afeanfe 
44 The poles of earth twice ten degrees and more 
44 From the fun’s axle ; they with labour pufti’d 
44 Oblique the centrick globe. — ” 

We are in the fecond place to confider the in- 
fernal agents under the view which Milton has 
given us of them in this book. It is obferved 
by thofe who would let forth the greatnefs of 
Virgil's plan, that he conducts his reader 
through all the parts of the earth which were 
difeovered in his time. Alia, Africa, and Europe, 
are the feveral feenes of his fable. The plan of 
Milton’s Poem is of an infinitely greater extent, 
and fills the mind with many more aftonifbing 
cireumftances. Satan, laving furrounded the 
earth feveo times, departs at length from Paradife, 
We then fee him fleering his courUe among the 
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conftellations, and, after having traverfed the 
whole creation, purfuing his voyage through 
the chaos, and entering into his own infernal 
dominions. 

His firft appearance in the aflembly of fallen 
Angels, is worked up with circumftances which 
give a delightful furprife to the reader : but there 
is no incident in the whole Poem which does this 
more than the transformation of the whole audi- 
ence, that follows the account their leader gives 
them of his expedition. The gradual change of 
Satan himfelf is defcribed after Ovid’s manner, 
and may vie with any of thofe celebrated trans- 
formations which are looked upon as the mofl 
beautiful parts in that poet’s works. Milton 
never fails of improving his own hints, and be- 
llowing the laft finilhing touches, in every inci- 
dent which is admitted into his Poem. The 
unexpected hifs which arifes in this epifode ; the 
dimenfions and bulk of Satan, fo much foperiour 
to thofe of the infernal Spirits who lay under the 
fame transformation, with the annual change 
which they are fuppofed to fuller ; are inftances 
of this kind. The beauty of the didion is very 
remarkable in this whole epifode, as I have be- 
fore obferved the great judgement with which it 
was contrived. 

.Hie parts of Adam and Eve, or the human 
perfons, come next under our conlideration. Mil- 
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ton’s art is no where more Ihown than in his 
concluding the parts of thefe our firft parents. 
The reprefentation he gives of them, without 
falfifying the ftory, is wonderfully contrived to 
influence the reader with pity and compaflion to- 
wards them. Though Adam involves the whole 
fpecies in mifery, his crime proceeds from a 
weaknefs which every man is inclined to pardon 
and commiferate, as it feems rather the frailty of 
human nature, than of the perfon who offended. 
Every one is apt to excufe a fault which he him- 
felf might have fallen into. It was the excefs of 
love for Eve, that ruined Adam, and his pofterity. 
I need not add, that the author is juftified in this 
particular by many of the fathers, and the moll 
orthodox writers. Milton has by this means 
filled a great part of his Poem with that kind of 
writing which the French criticks call the tender , 
and which is in a particular manner engaging to 
all forts of readers. 

Adam and Eve, in the book we are now con- 
fidering, are likewife drawn with fuch fentiments 
as do not only intereft the reader in their afflic- 
tions, but raife in him the moll melting paffions 
of humanity and commiferation. When Adam 
fees the feveral changes of nature produced about 
him, he appears in a diforder of mind fuitable to 
one who had forfeited both his innocence and his 
happinefs ; he is filled with horrour, remorfe, 
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defpair: in the anguifh of his heart he expoftu- 
lates with his Creator for having given him an 
unaiked exiftence. 

He immediately after recovers from his pre- 
fumption, owns his doom to be juft, and begs 
that the death which is threatened him may be 
inflided on him. 

The whole fpeech is full of the like emotion, 
and varied with all thofe fentiments which we 
may fuppofe natural to a mind fo broken and 
difturbed. I mull not omit that generous con- 
cern which our firft father lhows in it for his 
pofterity, and which is fo proper to affed the 
reader : 

“ Hide me from the face 

“ Of God, whom to behold was then my highth 
“ Of happinefs ! Yet well, if here would end 
“ The mifery ; l deferv’d it, and would bear 
My own defervings ; but this will not ferve : 

“ All that I cat, or drink, or ihall beget, 

“ Is propagated curfe. O voice, once heard 
“ Delightfully, Encreafe and multiply \ 

“ Now death to hear! 

— “ In me all 

“ Pofterity ftands curs’d ; Fair patrimony, 

“ That I muft leave ye, Sons ! O, were l able 
u To wafte it all mylelf, and leave ye none ! 

“ So difinheritcd, how would you blefs 
M Me, now your curfe ! Ah, why fliould all mankind, 

“ For one man’s fault, thus guildefs be condemn’d, 

“ If guiitlds ? But from me what can proceed, 

4i But all corrupt?—” 

M 3 
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Who can afterwards behold the father of man- 
kind, extended upon the earth, uttering his mid- 
night complaints, bewailing his exiftence, and 
wiflung for death, without fympathizing with 
him in his diftrefs ? — The part of Eve in this 
book is no lefs paffionate, and apt to fway the 
reader in her favour. She is reprefented with 
great tendernefs as approaching Adam, but is 
fpurned from him with 9 fpirit of upbraiding and 
indignation, conformable to the nature of man, 
whofe paffions had now gained the dominion 
over him. The following paffage, wherein (he 
is dcfcribed as renewing her addreffes to him, 
with the whole fpeech that follows it, have 
fomething in them exquifitely moving and pa- 
thetick. 

44 He added not, and from her turn’d ; Rut Eve, 
u Not fo repuls’d, with tears that ceas’d not flowing 
“ And treffes all difordcr’d, at his feet 
f< Fell humble - } and, embracing them, befought 
44 His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. 

“ Forfake me not thus, Adam 1 Witnefs Heaven 
44 What love fincere, and reverence in my heart 
44 I bear thee, and unweeting have offended, 

44 Unhappily deceiv’d ! Thy fuppliant 

44 I beg, and clafp thy knees ; bereave me not, 

44 Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid, 

44 Thy counfel, in this uttermoft diftrefs, 

44 My only ftrength and ftay : Forlorn of thee, 

44 Whither fhall I betake me, where fobfift ? 

44 While yet we live, fcarce one fhort hour perhaps, 
u Between us two let there be peace ; &c. w 
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Adam’s reconcilement to her is worked up in 
the fame fpirit of tendemefs. Eve afterwards* 
propofes to her hulband, in the blindfleft of her 1 
defpair, that, to prevent their guilt from descend- 
ing upon pofterity, they Should refolve to live 
childlefs j or, if that could not be done, they 
Should feek their own deaths by violent methods. 
As thofe Sentiments naturally engage the reader 
to regard the mother of mankind with more than 
ordinary commiferation, b they likewife contain 
a very fine moral. The refolution of dying to 
end our mifenes, does not fhow fuch a degree of 
magnanimity as a refolution to bear them, and 
Submit to the difpenfations of Providence. Our 
author has therefore, with great delicacy, repre- 
sented Eve as entertaining this thought, and Adattt 
as disapproving it. 

k they iikenvife contain a very fine moral. ] Milton frequently 
takes occafion to recommend tf the bearing well of all calamities ; 
extolling patience as the trueft fortitude/* How would his pious 
fpirit have been grieved, if he had lived to mark the profligacy 
of thofe, who, thinking of themfclves more highly than they 
otight to think, have, in modern times, affected to defpife the 
Chnftian lelfon which he teaches ; who have defended evert the 
guilt of fuicide, and proclaimed the eternity of death! See the 
Note on Par. Lofi t B. xii. 434. — Milton’s moral is indeed fu- 
blime: It " raifes the attentive mind" (as Adam’s mind was 
railed) “ to better hopes" than the thought of felf-deftruAfort hi 
diftref# and mifery : It teaches us fd await, in awfol expedariort, 
our laft hour ; and humbly to feek, in the mercy of God* a 
u remedy to the evils which our own mifdeedafhave wrought/' 

ft is remarkable that, in the Adam of Anditirri, Sve tempt! 
Adam to fuicide, A. iv. S. v. 
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We are, in the Jaft place, to confider the ima- 
ginary perfons, or Death and Sin, who ad: a 
large part in this book. Such beautiful extended 
allegories are certainly fome of the fineft compe- 
titions of genius ; but, as I have before oblervcd, 
are not agreeable to the nature of an heroick 
poem. This of Sin and Death is very exquifite 
in its kind, if not confidered as a part of fuch a 
work. The truths contained in it are fo clear 
and open, that I fhall not lofe time in explaining 
them j but fhall only obferve, that a reader, who 
knows the ftrength of the Englifh tongue, will 
be amazed to think how the poet could find fuch 
apt words and phrafes to deferibe the ad: ions of 
thofe two imaginary perfons, and particularly in 
that part where Death is exhibited as forming a 
bridge over the chaos ; a work fuitable to the 
genius of Milton. 

Since the fubjed I am upon gives me an op- 
portunity of fpeaking more at large of fuch 
(hadowy and imaginary perfons as may be in- 
troduced into heroick poems, I fhall beg leave 
to explain myfelf in a matter which is curious 
in its kind, and which none of the criticks have 
treated of. It is certain, Homer and Virgil are 
full of imaginary perfons ; who are very beau- 
tiful in poetry, when they are juft fhovvn with- 
out being engaged in any feries of adion. 
Homer indeed reprefents Sleep as a perfon, and 
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afcribes a Ihort part to him in his Iliad ; but we 
mull confider, that, though we now regard fuch 
a perfon as entirely fhadowy and unfubftantial, 
the Heathens made ftatues of him, placed him 
in their temples, and looked upon him as a real 
deity. When Homer makes ule of other fuch 
allegorical perlons, it is only in fhort expreftions, 
which convey an ordinary thought to the mind 
in the moft pleafmg manner, and may rather be 
looked upon as poetical phrafes, than allegorical 
deferiptions. Inftead of telling us that men na- 
turally fly when they are terrified, he introduces 
the perfons of Flight and Fear, who, he tells us, 
are infeparable companions. Inftead of faying 
that the time was come when Apollo ought to 
have received his recompence, he tells us, that 
the Hours brought him his reward. Inftead of 
deferibing the effefts which Minerva’s /Egis 
produced in battle, he tells us that the brims of 
it were encompafled by Terrour, Rout, Difcord, 
Fury, Purfuit, Maflacre, and Death. In the 
fame figure of fpeaking, he reprefents Vitftory 
as following Diomedes ; Difcord as the mother 
of funerals and mourning; Venus as drefled by 
the Graces ; Bellona as wearing terrour and con- 
ftemation like a garment. I might give feveral 
other inftances out of Homer, as well as a great 
many out of Virgil. Milton has likewife very 
often made ufe of the fame way of fpeaking, as 
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where he tells us, that Vidory fat on the right 
hand of the Meffiah, when he marched forth 
againft the rebel Angels ; that, at the rifing of 
the fun, the Hours unbarred the gates of light ; 
that Difcord was the daughter of Sin. Of the- 
fame nature are thofe expreffions, where, de- 
fcribing the finging of the nightingale, he adds, 
“ Silence was pleafed ” and, upon the Mefliah’s 
bidding peace to the chaos, “ Confujton heard his 
‘Voice .* 1 I might add innumerable instances of our 
poet’s writing in this beautiful figure. It is 
plain that thefe I have mentioned, in which 
perfons of an imaginary nature are introduced, 
are fuch fhort allegories as are not defigned to 
be taken in the literal fcnfe, but only to convey 
particular circumftances to the reader, after an 
unufual and entertaining manner. But when 
fuch perfons are introduced as principal adors, 
and engaged in a feries of adventures, they take 
too much upon them ,* and are by no means 
proper for an heroick poem, which ought to ap- 
pear credible in its principal parts. I cannot 
forbear therefore thinking that Sin and Death 
* are as improper agents in a work of this na- 


• are as improper agents in a work of this nature, dcc.J Yet, as 
do&or Newton has obferved, “ Milton may rather be juftified 
for introducing fuch imaginary beings as Sin and Death, becaufe 
a great part of his Poem lies in the invifible world, and fuch fic- 
titious being! may better have a place there ; and the a&ions of 
Sin and Death are at kail as probable as thofe aferibed to the 
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ture, as Strength and Neceffity in one of the tra~ 
gcdies of >Efchylus, who reprefented thofetw» 
perfons nailing down Prometheus to a rock; for 
which he has been juftly cenfured by the greateft 
criticks. I do not know any imaginary perfon 
made ufe of in a more fublime manner of think- 
ing than that in one of the prophets, who, de- 
fcribing God as defcending from Heaven and 
vifiting the fins of mankind, adds that dreadful 
circumftance, “ Before him went the PeJUlettte 
It is certain, this imaginary perfon might have 
been defcribed in all her purple fpotss. The 
Fever might have marched before her, Pain 
might have flood at her right hand, Phrenzy on 
her left, and Death in her rear. She might have 
been introduced as gliding down from the tail 
of a comet, or darted from the earth in a fialh 
of lightning: She might have tainted the at- 
mofphere with her breath > the very glaring of 
her eyes might have fcattered infection. But I 

good or evil Angeltf. Befides, as Milton's fubjeft neceflarily ad- 
mitted fo few real perfons, he was in a manner obliged to fupply 
that defect by introducing imaginary ones ; and the characters of 
Sin and Death are perfedly agreeable to the hints and (ketches, 
which are given of them in Scripture. The Scripture had made 
perfons of them before in feveral places ; only the Scripture has 
reprefented them as I may fay in miniature, and he has drawn 
them hi their full length and proportions." He has alfo exaCOy 
followed the genealogy of Sin and Death, as defcribed by 
St. James. See the Note on Par. Loft, B. ii. 648. The Poem, 
therefore, may be confideraf as free ffon> tlte imperfection with' 
which it has been charged. See alfo before, p. 89. 
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believe every reader will think, that in fuch 
fublime writings the mentioning of her, as it is 
done in Scripture, has fomething in it more juft, 
as well as great, than all that the moft fanciful 
poet could have beftowed upon her in the rich- 
nefs of his imagination. — 

Milton has (hown a wonderful art in deferr- 
ing that variety of paffions, which arofe in our 
firft parents upon the breach of the command- 
ment that had been given them. We fee them 
gradually paffing from the triumph of their 
guilt through remorfe, (harne, defpair, contri- 
tion, prayer, and hope, to a perfed and complete 
repentance. At the end of the tenth book they 
are reprefented as proftrating themfelves upon 
the ground, and watering the earth with their 
tears : To which the poet joins this beautiful 
circumftance, that they offered up their peni T 
tential prayers, on the very place where their 
Judge appeared to them when he pronounced 
their fentence. 

There is a beauty of the fame kind in a tra- 
gedy of Sophocles, where Oedipus, after having 
put out his own eyes, inftead of breaking his 
neck from the palace-battlements, (which fur- 
nifhes fo elegant an entertainment for our 
Englilh audience,) defires that he may be con- 
duced to mount Cithaeron, in order to end his 
life in that very place where he was expofed in 
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his infancy, and where he Ihould then have died, 
had the will of his parents been executed. 

As the author never fails to give a poetical 
turn to his fentiments, he defcribes in the be- 
ginning of the eleventh book the acceptance 
which thefe their prayers met with, in a Ihort 
allegory, formed upon that beautiful paflfage in 
Holy Writ : “ And another Angel came and Jlood 
at the altar, having a golden cenjcr j and there 
was given unto him much incenfe, that he Jhould 
offer it with the prayers of all faints upon the 
golden altar, which was before the throne : And 
the fmoke of the incenfe, which came with the 
prayers of the faints, afeended up before God.” 
We have the fame thought expreffed a fecond 
time in the interceffion of the Meffiah, which is 
conceived in very emphatical fentiments and ex- 
preffions. 

Among the poetical parts of Scripture, which 
Milton has fo finely wrought into this part of his 
narration, I muft not omit that wherein Ezekiel, 
fpeaking of the Angels who appeared to him in 
a vifion, adds, that “ every one had four faces, 
and that their whole bodies, and their backs, and 
their hands, and their wings, were full of eyes 
round about A— 

- • “ The cohort bright 

“ Of watchful Cherubim ; four feces each 
“ Had, like a double Janus, all their lhape , 

“ Spangled with eyes—" 
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The artembling of all the Angels of Heaven 
to hear the folemn decree parted upon Man, is 
reprefented in very lively ideas. The Almighty 
is here deferibed as remembering mercy in the 
midft of judgement, and commanding Michael 
to deliver his meflage in the mildeft terms, left 
the fpirit of Man, which was already broken with 
the fenfe of his guilt and mifery, Ihould fail 
before him. 

The conference of Adam and Eve is full of 
moving fentiments. Upon their going abroad 
after the melancholy night which they had parted 
together, they difeover the lion and the eagle 
purfuing, each of them, their prey towards the 
eaftern gates of Paradife. There is a double 
beauty in this incident, not only as it prefents 
great and juft omens, which are always agree- 
able in poetry, but as it exprefles that enmity 
which was now produced in the animal creation. 
The poet, to Ihow the like changes in nature, as 
well as to grace his fable with a noble prodigy, 
reprefents the fun in an eclipfe. This particular 
incident has likewife a fine effeft upon the imagi- 
nation of the reader, in regard to what follows j 
for, at the fame time that the fun is under an 
eclipfe, a bright cloud defeends in the weftem 
quarter of the heavens, filled with an hoft of 
Angels, and more luminous than the fun itfelf. 
The whole theatre of nature is darkened, that 
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this glorious machine may appear in all its luftre 
and magnificence. . 

I need not obferve how properly this author, 
who always fuits his parts to the a&ors whom 
he introduces, has employed Michael in the ex- 
pulfion of our firft parents from Paradife. The 
Archangel on this occafion neither appears in his 
proper fliape, nor in that familiar manner with 
which Raphael, the fociable Spirit, entertained 
the father of mankind before the Fall. His 
perfon, his port, and behaviour, are fuitable to 
a Spirit of the higheft rank, and are exquifitely 
defcribed. 

d Eve’s complaint, upon hearing that (he was 


•» Eve't complaint , Sec.] Mr. Thyer obferves, that, to the re* 
mark of Addifon upon the beauty and propriety of Eve’s com- 
plaint, may be added " the fine contrail which there is betwixt 
that and Adam’s forrow, which was filent and thoughtful, as Eve's 
was loud and hafty ; both confiftent with the different character* 
of the fexes, which Milton has indeed kept up with great exaft- 
nefs through the whole Poem.” 

But this paffage is alfo heightened by the poet's rhetorical art ; 
and has been noticed, in this impreflive point of view, by Dr. 
Beattie : “ Pierced to the heart at the thought of leaving the 
garden of Eden, Eve, in all the violence of ungovernable forrow, 
breaks forth into a pathethick apofiroph* to Paradife, to the flowers 
(he had reared, and to the nuptial bower (he had adorned. Adam 
makes no addrefs to the walks, the trees, or the flowers of the 
garden, the lofs whereof did not fo much afflift him ; but, in his 
reply to the Archangel, exprefles, without a figure , his regret for 
being baniihed from a place where he bad fo often been honoured 
with a manifeftation of the Divine Prefence. The ufe of the, 
apoffrophe in the one cafe, and the ogiiflion of it in the other, not 
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to be removed from the garden of Paradife, is 
wonderfully beautiful : The fentiments are not 
only proper to the fubjed, but have fomething 
in them particularly foft and womanifh. 

Adam’s fpeech abounds with thoughts which 
are equally moving, but of a more mafculine and 
elevated turn. Nothing can be conceived more 
fublime and poetical than the following paffage 
in it : 


44 This moft affli&s me, that, departing hence, 

44 As from his face I fliall be hid, depriv’d 
44 His blelfed countenance : Here I could frequent, 

44 With worfhip, place by place where he vouchfafd 
44 Prefence Divine ; and to my fons relate, 

44 On this mount he appear’d ; under this tree 
44 Stood vifible ; among thefc pines his voice 
44 I heard ; here with him at this fountain talk’d : 

44 So many grateful altars I would rear 

44 Of graffy turf, and pile up every ftone 

44 Of luftre from the brook, in memory 

44 Or monument to ages ; and thereon 

44 Offer fweet-fmelling gums, and fruits, and flowers ; 

44 In yonder nether world where fhall I feek 
44 His bright appearances, or footfteps trace ? 

44 For though I fled him angry, yet, recall’d 
44 To life prolong’d and promis’d race, I now 
44 Gladly behold though but his utmoft Hurts 
44 Of glory ; and far off his Heps adore.” 

only gives a beautiful variety to the llyle, but alfo marks the 
fuperior elevation and compofure of mind, by which the poet had 
all along diftinguilhed the cha rafter of Adam. 1 * Efl, m Potty 
mi AV» i eft. Iiu 
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The Angel afterwards leads Adam to the 
highcft mount of Paradife, and lays before him 
a whole hemifphere, as a proper ftage for thofe 
vilions which were to be reprefented on it. I 
have before obfcrved how the plan of Milton’s 
Poem is in many particulars greater than that 
of the Iliad or JEncid. Virgil’s hero, in the lad; 
of thefe poems, is entertained with a fight of all 
thofe who are to defeend front him ; but, though 
that epifode is judly admired as one of the noblcft 
defigns in the whole JEncid, every one muft 
allow that this of Milton is of a much higher 
nature. Adam’s vifion is not confined to any 
particular tribe of mankind, but extends to the 
whole fpecics. 

In this great review which Adam takes of all . 
his fons and daughters, the fir ft objects he is 
prefented with exhibit to him the dory of Cain 
and Abel, which is drawn together with much 
clofenefs and propriety of exprefiion. That cu- 
riofity and natural horrour, which arife in Adam 
at the fight of the firft dying man, are touched 
with great beauty : 

“ But have I now feen Death ? Is this the way 
I muft return to native duft ? O ii^ht 

o 

“ Of terrour, foul and ugly to behold, 

“ Horrid to think, how horrible to feel ! ” ' 

The fecond vifion fets before him the image 
of death in a great variety of appearances* 

VOL. i. N 
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The Angel, to give him a general idea of thofe 
effe&s which his guilt had brought upon his 
pofterity, places before him a large hofpital or 
lazar-houfe, filled with perfons lying under all 
kinds of mortal difeafes. How finely has the 
poet told us that the (ick perfons languifhed 
under lingering and incurable diftempers, by an 
apt and judicious ufe of fuch imaginary Beings 
as thofe I have before mentioned : 

ik Dire was the toffing, deep the groans ; Defpair 
Tended the lick bulieft fiom couch to couch ; 

“ And o\cr them triumj>hant Death his dart 

** Shook, but delay'd to {trike, though oft invok’d 

4i With vows, as their chief good, and final hope.” 

The paffion, which likewife rifes in Adana on 
this occafion, is very natural : 

“ Sight fo deform what heart of rock could long 
Dry-cyM behold ? Adam could not, hut \vept f 

4,4 Though not of woman born; companion quell’d 

“ His beft of mart, and gave him up to tears.” 

The -difeouri’e between the Angel and Adam, 
which follows, abounds with noble morals. 

As there is nothing more delightful in poetry, 
than a contrail and oppolition of incidents, the 
author, after this melancholy profpedt of death 
and ficknefs, raifes up a feene of mirth, love, 
and jollity. The iecret pleafure that fteals into 
Adam’s heart, as he is intent upon this vifion, 
is imagined with great delicacy. I mull not; 
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omit the defcription of the loofe female troop, 
who fed uced the fons of God, as they are called 
in Scripture : 

u For that fair female troop thou faw’ft, that feem’d 
“ Of goddefles, fo blithe, fo fmootli, fo gay, 

“ Yet empty of all good wherein con lifts 
“ Woman’s domcftick honour, and chief praife; 

“ Bred only and completed to the tafte 
“ Of luftful appetence, to ftng, to dance, 

“ To drefs, and troll the tongue, and i oil the eye : 

“ To thefe that fober race of men, whole lives 
4( Religious titled them the fons of God, 

“ Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, 

“ Ignobly, to the trains and to the fmiles 
“ Of thefe fair atheifts — ” 

The next vifion is of a quite contrary nature, 
and filled with the horrours of war. Adam, at 
the fight of it, melts into tears j and breaks out 
into that paffionate fpeech, 

“ 0 ! what are thefe, 

u Death’s rainifters, not men ? who thus deal death 
“ Inhumanly to men, and multiply 
“ Ten thoufandfold the fin of him who flew 
M His brother : for of whom fuch maffacre 
il Make they, but of their brethren ; men of men ?” 

Milton, to keep up an agreeable variety in his 
vifions, after having raifed in the mind of his 
reader the feveral ideas of terrour which are 
conformable to the defeription of war, pafles 
on to thole fofter images of triumphs and fef* 
N 2 
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tivals, in that vilion of lewdnefs and luxury 
-which ulhers in the Flood. 

As it is vifible that the poet had his eye upon 
Ovid’s account of the univerfal deluge, the reader 
may obferve with how much judgement he has 
avoided every thing that is redundant or puerile 
in 'the Latin poet. We do not here fee the wolf 
fwimming among the fheep, or any of thofe 
wanton imaginations, which Seneca found fault 
with, as unbecoming the great cataftrophe ot 
Nature. If our poet has imitated that verle in 
which Ovid tells us that, there was nothing but 
lea, and that this fea had no fhore to it, he has 
not fet the thought in fuch a light as to incur 
the ccnfure which criticks have palfed upon it. 
The latter part of that verle in Ovid is idle 
and fuperfluous, but juft and beautiful in 
Milton : 

“ Jamcjuc marc ct tellus nullum diferimen habebant, 

44 Nil nil! pun tus crat, deeiant *uoquc littora ponto. ,, 

■ “ Sea cover’d lea, 

44 Sea without fhore — ” 

In Milton the former part of the defeription 
do s not foreftal the latter. How much more 
.great and l’olemn on this occafion is that which 
. follows in our Englilh poet ; 

■ ■ “ And in their palaces, 

• AVhcre luxury late reign’d, iea-monfters whelp’d 
44 Andftabled— ” 
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than that in Ovid, where we are told that the 
fea-calves lay in thofe places where the goats were 
ufed to browfe ! The reader may find feveral 
other parallel paflages in the Latin and Englilh 
defeription of the deluge, wherein our poet has 
vifibly the advantage. The Iky’s being over- 
charged with clouds, the defeending of the rains, 
the rifing of the feas, and the appearance of the 
rainbow, are fuch deferiptions as every one muft 
take notice of. The circumftance relating to Pa- 
radife is finely imagined, and fuitablc to the opi-. 
nions of many learned authors : 

» — “ Then fhall tills mount 

“ Of Paradife by might of waves he mov’d 
“ Out of his place, pufli’d by the horned flood, 

“ With all his verdure fpoil’d, and trees adrift 
“ Down the great river to the opening gulf, 

“ And there take root an ifland lalt and hare, 

“ 'l'lie haunt of feals, and ores, and lea-mews’ clang.” 

The tranfition which the poet makes, frorr* 
the vifion of the deluge, to the concern it occa- 
fioned in Adam, is exquifitely graceful, and 
copied after Virgil, though the firlt thought it 
introduces is rather in the fpirit of Ovid : 

“ How didft thou grieve then, Adam, to behold 
“ r JThc end of all thy offspring, end fo fad, 
u Depopulation ! Thee another flood, 

“ Of tears and forrow a flood, thee alfo drown’d, 

“ And funk thee as thy fons ; till, gently rear’d 
“ By the Angel, on thy feet thou ftood’ft at lalt* 

N 3 
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“ Though comfortlefs ; as when a father mourns 
€i His children, all in view deftroy’d at once.” 

I hav* been the more particular in my quota- 
tions out of the eleyenth book of Paradije Loji, 
becaufe it is not generally reckoned among the 
mod: fhining books of this Poem ; for which 
reafon the reader might be apt to overlook thofe 
many paflages in it which deferve our admira- 
tion. The eleventh and twelfth are indeed built 
upon that lingle circumdance of the removal of 
our fird parents from Paradifc; but, though 
this is not in itfelf fo great a fubjedt as that in 
mod of the foregoing books, it is extended and 
diverfified with fomany furprifing incidents and 
pleafing epifodes, that * thefe two lad books can 
by no means be looked upon as unequal parts of 
this divine Poem. I mud further add, that, 
had not Milton reprefented our fird parents as 
driven out of Paradife, his Fall of Man would 
not have been complete, and confequently his 
adtion would have been imperddt. — 

Milton, after having reprefented in vifion the 
hidory ot mankind to the fird great period of 
nature, dcfpatches the remaining part of it in 
narration, He has devifed a very handfome reafon 
for the Angel’s proceeding with Adam after this 
manner; though, dgubtlefs, the true reafon was 

• thtfi tv» Uft &c. ] The clofe of the Poem is further 
defended in the next Note. 
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the difficulty which the poet would have found 
to have fhadovved out fo mixed and complicated 
a (lory in vifible obje&s. .1 could vvi(h, how- 
ever, that the author had done it, whatever pains 
it might have coft him. To give my opinion 
freely, I think that the exhibiting part of the 
hiflory of mankind in vifion, and part in narra- 
tive, is as if an hiftory-painter Ihould put in 
colours one half of his fubjed, and write down 
the remaining part of it. f If Milton’s Poem 

r If Milton’s ?oem fag: a tty ivhcrcy it is in this narration ;] If 
\vc have an eye only to poetick decoration," fays Mr, Thyer, 
<( the remark is juft : but if vve view it in another light, and 
conftder in how fhort a compafs he has comprifed, and with what 
ftrength and clcarnefs he has exprcftld, the various actings of God 
towards mankind, and the moft fublimc and d<.cp truths both of 
the Jcwifh and Chriftian theology; it muft excite no Icfs admira. 
tion in the mind of an attentive reader, than the inojc fprightly 
fecnes of love and innocence in Eden, or the more turbulent one* 
of angeliek war in Heaven. This contrivance of Milton's to in« 
troduce into his Poem fo many things pollerior to the time of 
^ftion fixed in his firft plan, by a vifionary prophctick relation of 
them, is, it muft be allowed, common, with our author, to Virgil 
and moft cpick poets fince his time ; but there is one thing to be 
obferved fingular in our Englilh poet, which is, that whereas they 
have all done it principally, if not wholly, to have an opportunity 
of complimenting their own country and friends, he ha* not the 
|caft mention of, or friendly allufion to, hi«*” 

With deference to preceding opinions, it Teems to me, how- 
ever, that Milton has not entirely omitted tp beftow poetical 
decoration on the conclufion of his divine Poem ; that the twelfth 
book can boaft a variety of elegant numbers, and a moft judiciou* 
felc&ion of words. The exhibiting part of the hiftoxy of man, 
kind in viiion, and part in narrative, is not perhaps cxa&ly fub, 
jc& t$ the cenfure of Mr. Addifon. It ftiould renumbered* 

* 4 
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Hags any where, it is in th's narration ; where in 
fo me places the author has been fo attentive to 
his divinity, that he has neglcdled his poetry. 
The narration, however, riles very happily on 
fevcral occafions, where the fubje<ft is capable of 
poetical ornaments, as particularly in the con- 
fuiion which he deferibes among the builders of 
Babel, and in his fhort (ketch of the plagues of 
Egypt. The ftorm of hail and fire, and the 
darknefs that overfpread the land for three days, 
arc deferibed with great ftrength. The beautiful 
ptff'age, which follows, is raifed upon noble hints 
in Scripture : 

“ Thus with ton wounds 

44 The river-dragon tam’d at length fubmits 
u To lpi his fojournrrs depart; and oft 
44 Humbles his (luhborn heart ; but Hill, as ice 
44 More haulcn’d after thaw : till, in his rage 
44 Pm filing whom he late difmifs’d, the fca 
44 Swallows him with his hold ; but them lets pafs 
4t As on diy land between two cryHul walls ; 

44 Aw’d by the rod of Mofes fo to Hand 
“ Divided — ” 

ro: only that the Argel artfully afligns the reafon for difeontinu- 
irg the vifion, and intioducing the narration: 

a 1 perceive 

u ’Iky mortal fight to fail ; ohjefts divine 
44 M.jt < 7 1 Js impair <ni ni'eaiy human fenje—" 

but alfo that main circumibnccs in the narration, which fuccecds, 
w ere not capable of being reprefented to the fight. And thus the 
reader may admire the judgement with which Milton planned, as 
well as the perfpicuity \\ ith which he has arranged, the con-, 
pluding parts of Farcdp Lift. 
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The river-dragon is an allufion to the croco- 
dile, which inhabits the Nile, from whence Egypt 
derives her plenty. This allufion is taken from 
that fublime paflage in Ezekiel; “ Thus faith the 
L.ord God, Behold I am againfi thee , Pharaoh king 
of Egypt, the great dragon that Heth in the midjl 
of his rivers , which hath faid. , My river is mine 
own, and I have made it for myfef." Milton 
has given us another very noble and poetical image 
in the fame defeription, which is copied almoft 
word for word out of the hiftory of Mofes : 

“ All night lie will purfuc, but his approach 

“ Daikncls defends between till morning watch ; &c.” 

As the principal defign of this epifode was to 
give Adam an idea of the Holy Per I on who was to 
reinftatc human nature in that happinefs and per- 
fection from which it had fallen, the poet con- 
fines himfclf to the lin *of Abraham, from whence 
the Mefliah was to defeend. The Angel is dc- 
lcribcd as feeing the patriarch actually travelling 
towards the Land of Promife, which gives a par- 
ticular livelinefs to this part of the narration. 

“ I fee him, but thou canft not, with what faith 
lie leaves his Gods, his friends, his native foil, 

Ur of Chaldea, parting now the ford 

“ To Haran ; after him a cumbious train 

“ Of herds, and flocks, and numerous fervitude ; 

“ Not wandering poor, but trufling all his wca’th 

" With God, who call’d him, in a land unknown. 

** Canaan he now attains ; 1 fee his tents 
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“ Pitch’d about Sechem, and the neighbouring plain 

44 Of Moreh ; there by promiie he receives 

4i Gift to his progeny of all that land, 

41 From Hamath northward to the Defart fouth ; 

€i (Things by their names I call, though yet unnam’d.)” 

As Virgil’s vifion in the fixth JEneid probably 
gave Milton the hint of this whole epifode, the 
laffc line is a tranflation of that verfe where An- 
chifes mentions the names of places, which they 
were to bear hereafter. 

“ Hue turn nmina erunt, nunc funt fine nomine terra." 

The poet has very finely reprefented the joy 
and gladnefs of heart which rifes in Adam upon 
his difeovery of the Meffiah. As he fees his day 
at a diftance through types and fhadows, he re- 
joices in it ; but when he finds the redemption 
of man completed, and Paradife again renewed, 
he breaks forth in raptur^and tranfport ; 

44 O Goodnefs infinite, Goodnefs immenfe ! 

44 That all this good of evil /lull produce, &c.” 

I have before hinted, that an heroick poem, 
according to the opinion of the beft criticks, 
ought to end happily, and leave the mind of the 
reader, after having conducted it through many 
doubts and fears, l'orrows and difquietudes, in a 
itatc of tranquillity and fatisfadtion. Milton’s 
fable, which had fo many other qualifications to 
recommend it, was deficient in this particular. 
It is here, therefore, that the poet has (hown a 
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moftexquifite judgement, as well as the fineft 
invention, by finding out a method to fupply this 
natural deted in his fubjed. Accordingly he 
leaves the Adverfary of mankind, in the laft view 
which he gives of him, under the lowcft ftateof 
mortification and difappointment. We fee him 
chewing adits, groveling in the dud, and loaden 
with fupernumerary pains and torments. On the 
contrary, our two firft parents are comforted by 
dreams and vifions, cheered with promifes of 
falvation, and, in a manner, raifed to a greater 
happinefs, than that which they had forfeited : 
In fhort, Satan is reprefented miferable in the 
height of his triumphs, and Adam triumphant 
in the height of mifery. 

Milton’s Poem ends very nobly. The laft 
fpeeches of Adam and the Archangel are full of 
moral and inftrudive fentiments. The deep that 
fell upon Eve, and the effeds it had in quieting 
the diforders of her mind, produce the fame kind 
of confolation in the reader ; who cannot perulc 
the laft beautiful fpeech, which is aferibed to the 
mother of mankind, without a fecret plcafure 
and fatisfadion. 

The following lines, which conclude the Poem, 
rife in a moft glorious blaze of poetical images 
and expreflions. 

Heliodorus in his Aithiopicks acquaints us, 
that the motion of the gods differs from that of 
mortals ; as the former do not ftir their feet, or 
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proceed ftep by ftep, but Aide over the furface of 
the earth by an uniform fwi naming of the whole 
body. The reader may obferve with how poeti- 
cal a defcription Milton has attributed the fame 
kind of motion to the Angels who were to take 
poileflion of Paradifc : 

“ So fpakc our mother Eve ; and Adam heard 
44 Well pleas’d, but anfwcr’d not ; for now too nigh 
44 The Archangel flood; and, from the other hill 
“To their fix’d flation, all in bright array 
44 The Cherubim defeended ; on the ground 
“ Gliding meteorous, as cvening-mifi 
“ R is ’n from a liver o’er the marifli glides, 

“ And gathers ground fafl at the labourer’s heel 
“ Homeward returning. High in front advanc’d, 

44 T he brandifli’d fword of God before them blaz’d, 

“ Fierce as a comet — ” 

The author helped his invention in the fol- 
lowing paffage, by receding on the behaviour 
of the Angel, who, in Holy Writ, has the con- 
dud of Lot and his family. The cireumftances 
drawn from that relation are very gracefully made 
ufc of on this occalion : 

44 In either hand the haflening Angel caught 
44 Our lingeiing parents, and to the eailern gate 

• 44 Lai them dirc£l ; and down the cliff as fail 
44 To the fubjedlcd plain ; then difappear’d ; 

i4 They, looking back, 6cc.” 

• The feene which our firft parents are furprifed 
with, upon their looking back on Paradife, won- 
derfully ftrikes the reader’s imagination ; as no- 
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thing can be more natural than the tearsnhey Hied 
on that occafion : 

“ They, looking back, all the eaftern fide beheld 

“ Of Paradife, fo late their happy feat, 

“ ‘Wav’d over by that flaming brand ; the gate 
With dreadful faces throng’d, and fiery arms : 

“ Some natural tears they dropt, but wip’d them foon ; 

“ The world was all before them, where to choofe 

“ Their place of reft, and Providence their guide.” 

If I might prefume to offer at the fmalleff: 
alteration in this divine work, B I (hould think 
the Poem would end better with the paflage here 
quoted, than with the two verfes which follow : 

“ They, hand in hand, with wandering tlcps and flaw, 

“ Through Eden took their folitary way.” 

Thefe two verfes, though they have their 
beauty, fall very much below the foregoing paf- 
fage, and renew in the mind of the reader that 
anguilh which was pretty well laid by that con- 
lideration ; 

“ The world was all before them where to choofe 

“ Their place of reft, and Providence their guide.” 

The number of books in Paradife LoJI is equal 
to thofe of the Mncid. Our author in his firft 
edition had divided his Poem into ten books, but 
afterwards broke the feventh, and the eleventh, 
each of them into two different books, by the 

* I Jbould think the Poem would end bettor &c.] The cri ticks 
are divided on this point. See the Notes on B, xii. 648. 
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help of feme fmall additions. This fecond di- 
vifion was made with great judgement, as any 
one ma-y fee who will be at the pains of examining 
it. It was not done for the fake of fuch a chi- 
merical beauty as that of refembling Virgil in 
this particular, but for the more juft and regular 
difpofition of this great work. 

Thofe who have read BofTu, and many of the 
criticks who have written fince his time, will not 
pardon me if I do not find out the particular moral 
which is inculcated in Paradife Lojt. Though 
I can by no means think with the laft mentioned 
French author, that an epick writer firft of all 
pitches upon a certain moral, as the ground- 
work and foundation of his poem, and after- 
wards finds out a ftory to it : I am, however, of 
opinion, that no juft heroick poem ever was or 
can be made, from whence one great moral may 
not be deduced. That, which reigns in Milton, 
is the mod univerfal and moll ufeful that can be 
imagined : It is in fhort this, That obedience to 
the Will of God makes men happy , and that dif- 
cbciience makes them mifcrable. This is vifibly 
the moral of the principal fable, which turns 
upon Adam and Eve, who continued in Paradife, 
while they kept the command that was giyen 
them, and were driven out of it as foon as they 
had tranfgrefled. This is likewife the moral of 
the princpal epifode, which fhows us how an 
innumerable multitude of Angels fell from their 
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ftate of blifs, and were call into Hell upon their 
difobedience. Befides this great moral, which 
may be looked upon as the foul of the fable, 
there are an infinity of under morals which arc 
to be drawn from the feveral parts of the Poem ; 
and which makes this work more ufeful, and in- 
ftrudive, than any other poem in any language. 

Thole who have criticifed on the Odyjfey, the 
Iliad, and JEneid, have taken a great deal of pains 
to fix the number of months and days contained 
in the adion of each of thole poems. If any 
one thinks it worth his while to examine this 
particular in Milton, h he will find that, from 
Adam’s firft appearance in the fourth book, to 
his expulfion from Paradife in the twelfth, the 
author reckons ten days. As for that part of the 
ad: ion which is deferibed in the three firft books, 
as it does not pal's within the regions of nature, 
I have before obferved that it is not fubjed to 
any calculations of time. 

1 have now finilhed my obfervations on a work, 
which does an honour to the Englifh nation. I 
have taken a general view of it under thefe four 
heads, ‘ the fable, the characters, the sen- 

* he will find &c.] See a minute account of thea&ion, before, 
in the Note, p. 32. 

* the fable , the charaSers, the fentimentt , and the language.] 
There is yeta beauty in Milton's language, of ivhich little 
notice has been taken by Mr. Addifon ; and of which (although 
thefe ornament a are more frequent in his earlier poems) there are 
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timents, and the language. I have, in the 
next place, fpoken of the cenfures which our 
author may incur under each of thefe heads j of 
which I might have enlarged the number, if I 


many examples in the Pamdife Loft : I mean his compound epi- 
thets ; {uch as t( fiy-tiuflur' d grain, ” — “fable-hefted Night,” — 
“ beahcn-warning champions, — “ night -warbling bird,'’ — “ Imc. 
lab mr'd fong, &c.” See many more in Peck’s Memoirs of Milton , 
1740, pp. 1 17, See, Mr. Addifon cites only “ hell. doom'd .” 
See before, p. 55. 

It may not be improper to add a few remarks refpeding thefe 
combinations of word*.. They abound in our elder poetry, and 
are often remarkably fignificant and happy. Spcnfer and Shakf- 
piare alfoid many beautiful inftanccs. In Sylveftcr’s Du Bartas, 
there is fcarccly a page in which a compound epithet may 
not be found. Dr. Warton has confined this immodeiatc ufe of 
them in Sylvclter. Yet there arc many epithets of great merit 
in this voluminous author ; and with which Milton appears to 
have been plcafed j fuch as “ love -dart mg eyn,” — “flowery, 
mantled earth,” — “ / moot b -/luting floods, & c.” Browne, in his 
Britannia’s Pallorals, elegantly calls the Morning “ Wy -banded:” 
Other decorations of this kind may be found in his poems. 
Dravton fccim to have been particularly fond of compounds ; for, 
in his fifty-third Sonnet alone, rherc occur the “ ftlver-fanded 
(bore,” — the i( neflar-dropping (bowers,” — the tc mynhe. breath. 
Mg zephyr,” and the “ d,w-\mpearlcd flowers.” From Hall’s 
Satires, from the poetry of Daniel, Drummond, Wither, and 
Craflvaw, many compounds of fine effed might be extruded. 
Compound epithets indeed were fo much in falhion, in the be- 
ginning of the fevcntcenth century, that they were often ad- 
mitted into profe. Thus in Stafford's Nkhe y or Hi: Age of Tea res, 
1611, p. 9, flaking of immodeft women, “ whatfocucr their 
lujKdarthig eyes (hall feizc vpon Again, fpcaking of a lady’s 
mouth, “ thofe lippes, the purple porters to that coral L pane d 
palace,” p. na; an epithet, which Milton has differently ap- 
plied in Cmus> v. S86. Many more iniWccs might be given. 
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had been difpofed to dwell on fo ungrateful a 
fubjeft. I believe, however, that the fevereft 
reader will not find any little fault ia heroick 
poetry, which this author has fallen into, that 
does not come under one of thofe heads among 
which I have diftributed his feveral blemifhes. 

After having thus treated at large of Paradife 
Loft , I could not think it fufficient to have cele- 
brated this Poem in the whole, without defeend- 
ing to particulars. I have, therefore, endeavoured 
not only to prove that the Poem is beautiful in 
general, but to point out its particular beauties, 
and to determine wherein they confift. I have 
endeavoured to Ihow how fome paflages are beau- 
tiful by being fublime, others by being foft, 
others by being natural ; which of them are re- 
commended by the paflion, which by the moral, 
which by the fentiment, and which by the ex- 
preflion. I have likewife endeavoured to fhow 
how the genius of the poet fhines by a happy 
invention, a diftant allufion, or a judicious imita- 
tion ; how he has copied or improved Homer 
or Virgil, and raifes his own imaginations by 
the ufe which he has made of feveral poetical 
pafiTagcs in Scripture. I might have inferted 
alfo feveral paffages of Taflo, which our author 
has imitated ; but, as I do not look upon TalTo 
to be a fufficient voucher, I would not perplex 
my reader with fuch quotations, as might do 

VOL. i. 0 
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more honour to the Italian than the Englifh poet. 
In flhort, I have endeavoured to particularize thofe 
innumerable kinds of beauty, which it would be 
tedious to recapitulate, but which are eflential to 
poetry; and which may be met with in the 
works of this great author *. Addison. 

* The preceding criticifm may be found in the following 
eighteen Papers, in The Speflator, viz. N os ‘ 267, 273, 279, 285, 
2 9 ! > 297, 303, 309, 315, 321, 327, 333, 339, 343, 33,, 337, 
363, and 369. I have here formed them into a Preliminary 
Difcourfe; to which I add, from the 86th, 88th, 90th, gzd, 
and 94th Papers in The Rambler y (which feem to have been in- 
tended by Dr. Johnfon as a Supplement to Mr. Addifon’s illuf- 
tration of the fable, the characters, the sentiments, and 
the language,) a criticifm on the versification. See p. 197. 

I venture to remark, that two paflfages of uncommon beauty 
and excellence have efcaped the notice of Mi. Addifon : I mean 
the fpeech of Satan in the ninth book, vcr. 99, &c. which ex- 
hibits perhaps the fineft traits of character in the whole Poem ; 
and the defeription of the fyme Infernal Beiug, in the tenth book, 
after Eve has been feduced, changing his (hape to obferve the 
fequel ; (lying when he beholds the Son of God defeend to judge 
our firft parents ; returning afterwards, and liftening to their fad 
difcourfe ; and thence gathering his own doom. 
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ON THE 

VERSIFICATION OF MILTON. 

“ Legitimimuuc fonum digitis caUanus et aure.” 

* I lor. Art Poet. v. 27 1-. 

' “ The fecret power * 

“ Of harmony , //? /««« and numbers hit 

“ By voice or hand ; various-meafur'd verfe." 

Par. Reg. B. iv. 255. 

ONE of the ancients has obferved, that the 
burthen of government is cncreafed upon princes 
by the virtues of their immediate prcdeceflburs. 
It is, indeed, always dangerous to be placed in 4 
Rate of unavoidable comparifon with excellence j 
and the danger is ftill greater when that excellence 
is confccrated by death, when envy and intereft 

f Dr. Warton is juftly furprifed, that Pope fhould notice twq 
great mailers of versification, Waller and Dryden, and yet omit 
the name of Milton. “ What ! did Milton contribute nothing 
to the harmony and extent of our language ? — Surely hia verfes 
< V(iry i and r< found as much, and difplay as much mnjejiy and <tfergy % 
as any that can he found in Dryden." See EJfay on Popt } vol. ii» 
p. 351, edit. 1782. 

I fhall enlarge ihcfe remarks of Dr. Johnfon by occafionally 
introducing other opinions refpefting Milton’s Versifica- 
tion ; together with various proofs, that the poet's “ (kill 
in harmony was not lefs than his invention or his learning.” 

0 2 
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ceafe to aft againft it, and thofe paffioos by which 
it was at firft vilified and oppofed now Hand in 
its defence, and turn their vehemence againft 
honeft emulation. 

He, that fucceeds a celebrated writer, has the 
fame difficulties to encounter : He ftands under 
the (hade of exalted merit, and is hindered from 
riling to his natural height, by the interception 
of thofe beams which fliould invigorate and 
quicken him. He applies to that attention which 
is already engaged, and unwilling to be drawn 
off from certain fatisfaftion ; or perhaps to an 
attention already wearied, and not to be recalled 
to the fame objeft. One of the old poets con- 
gratulates himfelf that he has the untrodden re- 
gions of Parnaffus before him, and that his gar- 
land will be gathered from plantations which no 
writer had yet culled. But the imitator treads a 
beaten walk; and, with all his diligence, can only 
hope to find a few flowers or branches untouched 
by his predeceffour ; the refufe of contempt, or 
the omiffions of negligence. The Macedonian 
' conquerour, when he was once invited to hear a 
finan that fung like a nightingale, replied with 
contempt, that be bad heard the nightingale her - 
fcif i and the fame treatment muft every man ex- 
peft, whofe praife is, that he imitates another. 

Yet, in the midft of thefe difcouraging reflec- 
tions, I am about to offer to the reader fotne ob* 
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fervations upon Paradife Lojl ; and hope, that, 
however I may fall below the illuftrious writer 
who has fo long di&ated to the commonwealth 
of learning, my attempt may not be wholly ufe- 
kfs. There are, in every age, new errours to 
be rectified, and new prejudices to be oppofed. 
Falfe tafte is always bufy to miflead thofc that 
are entering upon the regions of learning ; and 
the traveller, uncertain of his way, and forfaken 
by the fun, will be pleafed to fee a, fainter orb 
arife on the horizon, that may refeue him from 
total darknefs, though w\th weak and borrowed 
luftre. 

Addifon, though he has confidered this Poem 
under moft of the general topicks of criticifm, 
has barely touched upon the versification; not 
probably becaufe he thought the art of numbers 
unworthy of his notice, for he knew with how 
minute attention the ancient criticks confidered 
the difpofition of fyllables, and had himfelf given 
hopes of fome metrical obfervations upon the 
great Roman poet ; but being the firft who under- 
took to difplay the beauties, and point out the 
defedts, of Milton, he had many objects at once 
before him, and paffed willingly over thofe which 
were moft barren of ideas, and required labour 
rather than genius. 

Yet verfification, or the art of modulating his 
numbers, is indifpenfably neceflary to a poet, 
o 3 
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Every other power by which the undemanding 
is enlightened, or the imagination enchanted, 
may be exercifed in profe. But the poet has this 
peculiar fuperiority, that, to all the powers which 
the perfection of every other compofition can re- 
quire, he adds the faculty of joining mu lick with 
reafon, and of aCting at once upon the fenfesand 
the paffions. I fuppofc there are few who do 
not feel themfelvcs touched by poetical melody, 
and who will not confefs that they are more or 
lefs moved by the fame thoughts, as they are 
Conveyed by different founds ; and more affeCted 
by the fame words in one order, than in another. 
The perception of harmony is indeed conferred 
upon men in degrees very unequal ; but there are 
hone who do not perceive it, or to whom a re- 
gular feries of proportionate founds cannot give 
delight. 

In treating on the versification of Mila 
ton, I am ddirous to be generally underflood, 
and (hall therefore ftudioufly decline the dialed 
of grammarians ; though, indeed, it is always 
difficult, and fometimes fcarcely poflible, to de- 
liver the precepts of an art without the terms by 
Which the peculiar ideas of that art are exprefled, 
iahd which had not been invented but becanfc the 
language, already in ufe, was infufficient. If 
therefore I (hall fometimes Hem obfeure, may it 
be imputed to this voluntary interdiction, and to 
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a defire of avoiding that offence which is always 
given by unufual words. 

The heroick meafure of the Englifh language 
may be properly confidered as pure or mixed. It 
is pure, when the accent refts upon every fecond 
fyllable through the whole line : 

“ Courage uncertain dangers may abate, 

“ Bnt who can bear th’ appr6ach of certain fdle.” 

Drydcn. 

“ Here Love his golden (hafts employs, here lights 
“ His conflant lamp, and wdves his purple wings, 

“ Reigns here and revels ; not in the bought fmile 
“ Of harlots, lovelefs, joylefs, unendear’d.” 

A Tilton. 

The accent may be obferved, in the fecond line 
of Dry den, and in the fecond and fourth of Mil- 
ton, to repofe upon every fecond fyllable. 

The repetition of this found or percuffion at 
equal times, is the mod complete harmony of 
which a fingle verfe is capable, and fhould there- 
fore be cxa&ly kept in diftichs, and generally in 
the laft line of a paragraph, that the ear may reft 
without any fenfe of imperfe&ion. 

But, to preferve the ferics of founds untranf- 
pofed in a long compofition, is not only very dif- 
ficult, but tirefome and difgufting ; for we are 
foon wearied with the perpetual recurrence of 
the fame cadence. Neceffity has therefore en- 
forced the mixed meafure, in which fome vari- 
ation of the accents is allowed : This, though it 
o 4 
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always injures the harmony of the line confidered 
by itfelf, yet compenfatcs the lofs by relieving us 
from the continual tyranny of the fame found ; 
and makes us more fenfible of the harmony of 
the pure meafurc. 

Of thefe mixed numbers every poet affords us 
innumerable inftances ; and Milton feldom has 
two pure lines together, as will appear if any of 
his paragraphs be read with attention merely to 
the mufick ; 

u Thus, at their fhady lodge arriv’d, both flood, 

44 Both turn’d, and under open fky ador’d 

44 The God that made both fky, air, earth, and heaven, 

14 Which they beheld, the moon’s refplendent globe, 

44 And Jtarry pole : Thou alfo mad'Jl the night , 

44 Maker Omnipotent, and thou the day, 

44 Which we, in our appointed work employ’d, 

41 Have finifh’d, happy in our mutual help 
41 And mutual love , the crown of all our blifs 
44 Ordain’d by thee ; and this delicious place 
“ For us too large, where thy abundance wants 
41 Partakers, and uncropt falls to the ground. 

4i But thou haft promis’d from us two a race 

44 To fill the earth, who fhall with us extol % 

44 Thy goodnefs infinite, both when we wake, 

44 And when we feek, as now, thy gift of deep.” 

In this paffage it will be at firft obferved, that 
all the lines are not equally harmonious; and 
upon a nearer examination it will be found that 
only the fifth and ninth lines are regular, and the 
reft are more or lefs licentious with refpedt to the 
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accent. In fome the accent is equally upon two 
fyllables together, and in both ftrong. As 

44 Thus, at their fhadv. lodge arriv’d, both Jlood, 

“ Both turn'd, and under open Iky ador’d 
“ The God that made both fky, air t earth, and 
“ heaven.” ; 

In others the accent is equally upon two fyl- 
lables, but upon both weak : 

— ■ ■ ■ — ■■■ — — “ a race 

44 To fill the earth, who fhall with us extol 
44 Thy goodnefs infinite , both when we wake, 

44 And when we feek, as now, thy gift of fleep.” 

In the firft pair of fyllables the accent may de- 
viate from the rigour of exa&nefs, without any 
unpleafing diminution of harmony, as may be 
observed in the lines already cited, and more re- 
markably in this ; 

„ “ Thou alfo inad’ft the night, 

44 Maker Omnipotent, and thou the day.” 

But, excepting in the firft pair of fyllables, 
which may be confidered as arbitrary, a poet, 
who, not having the invention or knowledge of 
Milton, has more need to allure his audience by 
mufical cadences, ftiould feldom fuffer more 
than one aberration from the rule in any Angle 
verfe. 

There are two lines in this paflage more re- 
markably unharmonious : 
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“ this delicious place 
u Fpr us too large, where thy abundance wants 
u b Partakers, and uncropt falls to the ground.’' 

Here the third pair of fylkbles in the firft, and 
fourth pair in the fecond, verfe, have their accents 
retrograde or inverted; the firft fyllable being 
ftrong or acute, and the fecond weak. The de- 
triment, which the meafure fuflfers by this in- 
verlion of the accents, is fometimes lefs percep- 
tible, when the verfes are carried one into another, 
but is remarkably ftriking in this place, where 

b Partakers , and uncropt falls to the ground. \ But thefe lines ex- 
hibit choriaftblcks in the third and fourth, and in the fourth and 
fifth {daces : 

,f For us too large, where thy abut, dance wants 
u Partakers, and uncropt falls tti iht ground .' 3 - 
So, in Par . Reg . B. iv. 412. in the fourth and fifth places : 

(t Fierce rain with lightning mix'd, wattr with fired* 

Milton is fond of introducing the choriambick into his verfes. 
Thus in Comus , in the firlt and fecond places : 

<c Why art ytiu vex'd Lady ? why do you frown V* 

Again, jn Par . Reg. B. ii. 180. 

*• C£fi wXnttn eyes on the daughters of men.” 

Again, B. iv. 289. 

u Light film &bwe 3 from the fountain of light.*' 

In the fecond and third places, in Par . Lofi f B. viii. 299. 
c< To the gardtn if bli/s, thy feat prepar’d.** 

See alfo B. v. 750, B. xi. 79, Par. Reg. B. iv. 597, and 
Gamfi Ago*, v. 1555. And, laftly, in the third and fourth places, 
at well as in the firft and fecond, in Lycitkt : 

" Where were ye, Nymphs, when tbi rtmlrfelefs deep.** 
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the vicious verfe concludes a period ; and is yet 
more offenfive in rhyme, when we regularly at- 
tend to the flow of every Angle line. This will 
appear by reading a couplet, in which Cowley, 
an author not fufficiently ftudiouS of harmony, 
has committed the fame fault: 

■ “ His harmlefs life 

“ Does with i'ubflarttial bleffednefe abound, 

“ And the (oft wings of peace ccrser him round.” 

In thefe the law of metre is very grofsly violated 
by mingling combinations of found dircdly op- 
polite to each other, as Milton exprefles it in his 
Sonnet to Henry Lawes, by committing Jhort and 
long , and fetting one part of the meafure at va- 
riance with the reft. The ancients, who had a 
language more capable of variety than ours, had 
twokindsof verfe; the Iambick, confiftingof fliort 
and long fyllables alternately, from which our 
heroick meafure is derived ; and the Trochaick, 
conlifting in a like alternation of long and Ihort. 
Thefe were confidered as oppofites, and conveyed 
the contrary images of fpced and flowneft ; to 
confound them, therefore, as in thefe lines, is to 
deviate from the eftablifhed pradice. But, where 
the fenfes are to judge, authority is not neceflary ; 
the ear is fufficient to deted diffonance ; nor Ihould 
I have fought auxiliaries, on fuch an occaflon, 
againft any name but that of Milton. — 

“ There is no reputation for genius,” fays 
Quintilian, ** to be gained by writing oh things, 
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which, however neceflary, have little fplendour 
or (how. The height of a building attrads the 
eye, but the foundations lie without regard. Yet, 
fince there is not any way to the top of fcience 
but from the lowed parts, I (hall think nothing 
unconne&ed with the art of oratory, which he 
that wants cannot be an orator.” 

Confirmed and animated by this illuftrious pre- 
cedent, I (hall continue my inquiries into Milton’s 
art of verfification. Since, however minute the 
employment may appear of analyfing lines into 
fyllables, and whatever ridicule may be incurred 
by a folemn deliberation upon accents and paufes, 
it is certain that without this petty knowledge no 
man can be a poet ; and that from the proper 
difpofition of fingle founds refults that harmony 
which adds force to reafon, and gives grace to 
fublimity ; which (hackles attention, and governs 
pafiion. 

That verfe may be melodious and pleating, it 
is neceflary, not only that the words be fo ranged 
* as that the accent may fall on its proper place, 


e 04 that the accent may fall on its proper place,] Mr. Tyrwhitt 
fays, u It is agreed, I believe, that, in our heroick metre, thofe 
verfes, confidered fingly, are the mod harmonious, in which the 
accents fall upon the even fyllables ; but it has never, that I 
know, been defined, how for a verfe may vary from this its moft 
perfect form, and yet remain a verfe. On the tenth (or rhyming) 
fyllable a ftrong accent is in all cafes indifpenfably required ; and, 
in order to make the line tolerably harmonious, itfeems neceflary 
tint at teaft MW mm of the even fyllables fliould be accented, the 
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but that the fyllables themfelves be fo chofen as 
to flow fmoothly into one another. This is to be 
cfle&ed by a proportionate mixture of vowels and 
confonants, and by tempering the mute confo- 
nants with liquids and femivowels. The Hebrew 
grammarians have obferved, that it is impoflible 
to pronounce two confonants without the inter- 
vention of a vowel, or without fome cmiffion of 
the breath between one and the other j this is 
longer and more perceptible, as the founds of 
the confonants are lefs harmonically conjoined , 
and, by confequence, the flow of the verfe is 
longer interrupted. 

It is pronounced by Dryden, that a line of mo- 
nofyllables is almoft always harlh. This, with 
regard to our language, d is evidently true, hot 

fourth being (almoft always) one of them. Milton, however, 
has not fubjc&cd his verfe even to thefe rules ; and particularly, 
either by negligence or defign, he has frequently put an unaccented 
fyllable in the fourth place. See Par . Loji , B. iii. 36, 586, B. v# 
41 b 7 S°> 874*” Effajt on the Lang, and Verftf, of Chaucer y p. 6 l» 

The fecond paflage, to which Mr. Tyrwhitt refers, is con. 
itdered by another critick as a verfe of admirable effc& ; the 
rapidity of the datdyl in the fecond place, where it is unufual, 
having great force, especially when joined, as in this inftance, 
with other quick feet, the trochee or pyrrhick : 

i€ Shuts h\uiiUld[ virtue even to the deep/* 

Again, B. ii. 880. 

fy 7 tb'b*\pit 1 fois\ recoil, and jarring found.*' 

See Toiler's Eff, on Accent , ad. edit. p. 58. 

4 it evidently true,J With fubraiflion to Dr. Johnfon's opinion, 
| think I may produce, from Milton's poetry, lines confining of 
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becaufe monofyllablcs cannot compofe harmony, 
but becaufe our monofyllables being of Teutonick 
original, or formed by contra£tion, commonly 
begin and end with confonants, as, 

Li — — 44 every lower faculty 

w Of Jenfe , whereby they hear , fee, fmell , touch, 
“ tajle” 

The difference of harmony, arifing principally 
from the collocation of vowels and confonants, 
will be fufficiently conceived by attending to the 
following paffages : 

44 Immortal amarant there grows, 

44 And flowers aloft fhading the fount of life, 

* 44 And where the river ofblifs through midft of Heaven 
44 Bolls o y er Ely fan flowers her amber Jlream ; 

44 With thefe that never fade the Spirits cleft 

44 Bind their refplcndnit locks inwreath' d with beams ' * 

The fame comparifon, that I propofe to be 


monofyllables, which arc by no means harfh ; but, on the con- 
trary, moft raufieally expreffive: As in Comus , v. 87, of 
Thyrfls : 

44 Who with his foft pipe, and fmooth-dittied fong, 

44 WtU knows to ft ill the wild winds when they roar," 

And in Par. Loft , B. v. 193. 

44 His praife, ye Winds, that from four quarters blow, 

44 Breathe /oft cr hud ; and, wave your tops, ye Pines.” 

Many inftances indeed might be added. I rauft not omit that 
truly fublime defeription at the beginning of the addrefs jull 
cited : 

44 On Earth join all ye Creatures to extol 
44 Him fir ft, him left, him midft , and without end.” 
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made between the fourth and fixth verfes of this 
paflage, may be repeated between the laft lines 
of the following quotations : 

“ “ Underfoot the violet, 

“ Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 
“ Broider'd the ground, more colour d than with Jione 
“ Of coftlicft emblem.” — 

“ Here, in clofe rccefs, 

« With flowers, garlands, and fwect-fmclling herbs, 

“ Efpoufed Eve deck’d firft her nuptial bed ; 

“ And heavenly i/uires the hymenaan Jung." 

Milton, whofe ear had been accuftomed not 
only to the mufick of the ancient tongues, 
which, however vitiated by our pronunciation, 
excell all that are now in ule ; but to the foftnefs 
of the Italian, the mod mellifluous of all modem 
poetry; feems fully convinced of the unfitnefs 
of our language for fmooth verification, and is 
therefore plealed with an opportunity of calling 
in a fofter word to his afliflance ; for this reafon, 
and ' I believe for this only, he fometimes in- 
dulges himfelf in a long feries of proper names, 
and introduces them where they add little but 
mufick to his Poem : 


* and I beliwt for this only Yet the fecond paffage, which 
Dr. Johnfon here cites, feems to have been introduced by Milton 
rather as a compliment to Galileo ; as an affeftionate remembrance 
alfo of thofe delightful fccnes in Italy which he had formerly 
vifited. 
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- — “ The richer feat 

“ Of Atabalipa ; and yet unfpoil’d 
“ Guiana , whofe great city Gertjord s Tons 
“Call El Dorado 

■ - — « The moon, whofe orb 

«« Through optick glafs the Tufcan artifl views 
« At evening from the top of Fefolt , 

« Or in Valdamo , to defcry new lands.” 

He has, indeed, been f more attentive to his 
fyllables than to his accents, and does not often 
offend by collifions of confonants, or openings of 
vowels upon each other ; at leaft, not more often 
than other writers who have had lefs important 
or complicated fubjedts to take off their care 
from the cadence of their lines. 

* The great peculiarity of Milton’s verfifica- 

f mart attentive to his fyllables than to his accents, ] It Ihould be 
lemembered, however, that the accentuation of words was very 
unfettlcd in Milton’s time. Many words, as obfeure, fupreme , 
complete, oblique , congeal'd, See. were accented on either fyliable, 
to fuit the poet’s purpofe. Even odorous , with the accent on the 
fecond fyliable, may be found in other poetry ; although it has 
been faid to cxifl only in that of Milton. See the Note on Par , 
Loft, B. v. 482. The Larin accent feems to have been intended 
alfo by Milton in infinite. Ibid, B. v. 874. 

" Through the infinite hoft — ” 

Future , proflrate , Sc c. are alfo thus accented, in fome places by 
Milton, like the Latin words from which they are derived. And 
he is countenanced by Spenfer and Fairfax. 

* The great peculiarity &c.] I mull add to Dr. Johnfon's re- 
mark, that in our ancient poetry verfes frequently occur, in which 
difly llabick words Hand in the places of monofyllables, even 
where a confonant intervenes ; as anger, im, evil, garden, fpirit, 
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tion, compared with that of later poets, is the 
elifion of one vowel before another, or the fup- 
preffion of the laft fyllable of a word ending 
with a vowel, when a vowel begins the follow- 
ing word. As 

— — “ Knowledge — 
u Oppreffes clfc with forfeit, and foon turns 
« Wifdom to folly, as nouriftunent to wind.” 

This licence, though now difufed in Englifh 
poetry, was praftifed by our old writers, and is 
allowed in many other languages ancient and 


&c. as well as ruin , trial, Hot , &c. in which the two vowels are 
melted together. Thus perhaps (unlefs we may fuppofe that 
Milton intended the “ verfe to labour" more ftrongly by the 
admiflion of an hyper rhythmical fyllable,) the diflyllable hugeft 
Ihould be pronounced as a monofy liable, Par , Loft, B, i. 202. 

Examples of fimilar licence occur in Paradife Loft , as higheft , 
B. i. 667, B. iv. 51. Milton long before affumed the liberty, fo 
much pra&ifed by the Italian poets, of fupprefling the laft fyllable 
of a word ending with a vowel ; as in his eighth Somet : 

u The houfe of Pindarus, when temple' and tower — " 

And thus Drummond, in one of his Sonnets alfo : 

" To fpread the azure canopy of heaven, 

i( And fpongle* it all with fparks of burning gold/' 

Many inftances of words of three fyllablcs in the places of diffyl. 
lables may like wife be found in Paradife Loft ; which rauft be 
pronounced, like da&yls, diftinft, but Ihort. Thus indeed in his 
earlieft poetry, Hymn on the Nativity, ft. ii. 

" To hide her guilty front with Inntcht fnow 
As in Macbeth , A. ii. S. ii. 

i( Macbeth does murder deep, the Imlcht deep.” 

Compare alfo Comm, v. 574, 762, 851. And Samfon Agoniftts, 
v. 627. Where fee the Nofe. 

VOL. I. 
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modern,; and therefore the criticks on Paradife 
Loft have, without much deliberation, com- 
mended Milton for continuing it. But one larw 
guage cannot communicate its rules to another. 
We have already tried and rejected the hexameter 
of the ancients, the double clofe of the Italians, 
and the alexandrine of the French ; and the eli- 
lion of vowels, however graceful it may feem to 
other nations, may be very unfuitable to the ge- 
nius of the Englilh Tongue. 

There is rcafon to believe that we have negli- 
gently' loft part of our vowels, and that the lilent 
t, which our anceftors added to moft of our 
monofyllables, was once vocal. By this detrun- 
Cation of our fyllablcs, our language is over- 
ftocked with confonants j and it is more necef- 
fary to add vowels to the beginning of words, 
than to cut them off from the end. 

Milton therefore feems to have fomewhat mif- 
faken the nature of our language, of which the 
chief defeat is ruggednefs and afperity ; and has 
left our harfti cadences yet hardier. But his eli- 
(tons arc not all equally to be cenfured s In fome 
fy llables they may be allowed, and perhaps in 
a few be lafely imitated. The abfeifion of a 
Vowel is undoubtedly vicious when k is ftrongly 
founded, and makes, with its affociate confonAnt, 
i full and audible fyllable : 

■ ■■■ — ■■« “ What he gives— 

Spiritual, may to pureft Spirit* be found 
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u No ingFateful food : And food alike thoi'e pure 
“ Intelligential fubilances require.”— 

■» “ Hefperian fables true, 

“ If true, here only, and of delicious tafte.” — 

- - “ Evening now approach’d, 

u For we have alfo our evening and our mom.’*— • 

— « Of guefts he makes them Haves 

“ Inhofpita%, and kills their infant males/’ 

“ And vital virtue infus’d, and vital warmth 
* { Throughout the fluid mafs.” 

“ God made thee of choice his own, and of his own 
44 To ferve him.”— 

I believe every reader will agree that in all 
thole paflages, though not equally in all, the 
mufick is injured, and in fome the meaning 
obfeured. There are other lines in which the 
vowel is cut off, but it is fo faintly pronounced 
in common fpeech, that the lofs of it in poetry 
is fcarcely perceived ; and therefore fuch com- 
pliance with the meafure may be allowed : 

• - ■ “ Nature breeds, 

“ Perverfe, all monftrous, all prodigious things, 

“ Abominate, inutterate, and worfe 
“ Than fables yet have feign’d”*— 

. << From the fhore 

“ They view’d the vaft immeafurate abyfs.” 

“ Impenetrate, impal’d with circling fire.” 

“ To none communicate in Earth or Heaven.” 

Yet even thefe contractions encreafe the rough- 
nefs of a language too rough already ; and 


P 2 
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though in long poems they may be fometimes 
fuffered, it never can be faulty to forbear 
them. 

Milton frequently ufes, in his poems, the 
hypermetrical or redundant line of eleven fyl- 
lables : 

■ — “ Thus it ftiall befall 

c< Him, who, to worth in women overtruftm#, 

“ Lets her will rule.” — 

“ I alfo err’d in over-much adrairt/#.” 

h Verfes of this kind occur almoft in every 
page; but, though they are not unpleafing or 

h Verfes of this kind &c.] Dr. Johnfon has not obferved, that 
Milton admits, into his poetry, verfes having two redundant fyl- 
lables at the end ; as in Par. Lofty B. viii. 216. 

- Imbued, bring to their fweetnefs no fati tty” 

Again, Bf ix, ^49. 

iC for folitude fometimes is bed foci*/),” 

Again, Par . Reg* B. i. 302. 

(< Such folitude before choiceft foci*/>.” 

Such licences may be often obferved in dramatick poetry. And 
thus Milton himfelf, in Corns : 

u And link’d itfelf to carnal fenfua/i/y.*' 

The brevity of thefc concluding fyllables, however, may feem to 
exempt the lines from the charge of harlhnefs. The pronun. 
ciation of Society t indeed, is fo weak, that it is admitted ia 
the middle of an hypermetrical line, in Shakfpcarc, with little 
injury to the melody. See K . Lear , A. v. S. iii. 

" Shunn’d my abhorr’d (Society ; ) but then, finding 

“ Who 'twas that fo endur’d, &c.” 

There is perhaps, in this paflage, what is properly called in hy- 
perrhythmical paufe ; which, a learned critick obferves, will 
never offend in’ drama tick poetry, if not too frequently repeated. 
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diffonant, they ought not to be admitted info 
heroick poetry, fince the narrow limits of our 
language allow us no other diftindion of epick 
and tragick mcafures, than is afforded by the 
liberty of changing at will the terminations of 
the dramatick lines, and bringing them by that 
relaxation of metrical rigour nearer to profe. — 
It is very difficult to write on the minuter 
parts of literature without failing either to pleafe 
or to inftrud. Too much nicety of detail dif- 
gufts the greateft part of readers ; and to throw 
a multitude of particulars under general heads, 
and lay down rules of extenfive comprehcnfion, 
is to common underftandings of little ufe. They, 
who undertake thefe fubjeds, are therefore al- 
ways in danger, as one or other inconvenience 
arifes to their imagination, of frighting us with 
rugged fcience, or amufing us with empty 
found. 

In criticifing the work of Milton, there is, 
indeed, opportunity to intcrfperfe paflages that 
can hardly fail to relieve the languours of at- 
tention ; and fince, in examining the variety and 
choice of the paufes with which he has diver- 
ge Mitford’i Effay upon the Harmony of Language, p. u8. 
Thus in Ccmkj, v. 66. 

“ To quench the drouth (of PbabusJ — which aa they 
tafte.” 

See alfo the fame paufes, Ibid. r. 302, 60 a. 

* 3 
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lificd his numbers, it will be neceflary to ex- 
hibit the lines in which they are to be found, 
perhaps the remarks may be well compenfated 
by the examples, and the irkfomenefs of gram- 
matical difquifitions fomewhat alleviated. 

- Milton formed his fcheme of verfification by 
the poets of Greece and Rome , 1 whom he pro- 
pofed to himfllf for his models fo far as the dif- 
ference of his language from theirs would permit 

1 whom he propofed to himfelf for his models &c.] This may be 
particularly obferved in the fine repetitions and turns of lijs 
avords. Dr. Newton remarks, that a bare repetition of the words 
often gives great force and beauty to the fentence, as in Iliad xx, 
371, &c. Iliad* ii. 127, &c. and JEneid vii. 586, 7 ; but that 
Milton feldom repeats the words without the additional beauty 
of turning them alfo, as in Par, Loft, B. vii. 184. 

<( Chry to him , whofc juft avenging ire 
“ Had driven out the ungodly from his fight 
“ And the habitations of the juft ; to bitq 
(( Clary and praife— ” 

See alfo B. iii. 178, Set, B. vii. 25, &c. and particularly B. x, 
8$o> 1. Yet Drydcn has faid, that he had in vain fought for 
thefe graces in the jioetry of Milton. They may be found, how. 
ever, in his earlieft, as well as his latcft, ftrains. See Bleg, iii, 
47- 

“ Scrpit odoriferas per opes lev is aura Favonl, 

“ Astra fub innumeris humida nata rofts.” 

And Par . Reg, B. ii. <9. 

tt Now miffing him, their joy fo lately found, 

4< So lately found) and fo abruptly gone.*’ v ' 

And Samf Ago*, v. 1 6. 

<c Retiring from the popular noife, I feck 
. . Thii, unfrequented place to find fame ea/e* 
u Baft to the body fome^ none to the mind.” 
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the imitation. There are indeed many inconve* 
niences infeparable from our heroick meafui* 
compared with that of Homer and Virgil j in* 
conveniences, which it is no reproach to Milton 
not to have overcome, becaufe they are in their 
own nature infuperable j but againft which he 
has ftruggled with fo much art and diligence, 
that he may at leaft be {aid to have deferred 
fuccefs. 

The hexameter of the ancients may be confi- 
dered as confifting of fifteen fyllables, fo melo- 
dioufly difpofed, that, as every one knows who 
has examined the poetical authors, very pleafing 
and fonorous lyrick mcafurcs are formed from 
the fragments of the heroick. It is, indeed, 
fcarce poflible to break them in fuch a manner 
but that invenias etiam disjefti membra poetee , 
fome harmony will ftill remain, and the due 
proportions of found will always be difeovered. 
This meafure therefore allowed great variety of 
paufes, and great liberties of conned: ing one verfe 
with another, becaufc, wherever the line was 
interrupted, either part fingly was mufical. But 
the ancients feem to have confined this privilege 
to hexameters) for in their other meafures, 
though longer than the EngliQi heroick, thofe 
who wrote after the refinements of verfifieation, 
venture fo feldom to change their paufes, that 
eyery variation may be fuppofed rather a couv» 
* 4 
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pliance with neceffity than the choice of judge* 
ment. 

Milton was conftrained within the narrow 
limits of a meafure not very harmonious in the 
utmoft perfedion ; the fingle parts, therefore, 
into which it was to be fometimes broken by 
paufes, were in danger of lofing the very form 
of verfe. This has, perhaps, notwithftanding 
all his care, fometimes happened. 

As harmony is the end of poetical mcafures, 
no part of a verfe ought to be fo feparated from 
the reft as not to remain ftill more harmonious 
than profe, or to (how, by the difpofition of the 
tones, that it is part of a verfe. This rule in the 
old hexameter might be eafily obferved, but in 
Englilh will very frequently be in danger of vi- 
olation ; for the order and regularity of accents 
cannot well be perceived in a fucceffion of fewer 
than three fyllables, which will confine the 
Englilh poet to only five paufes ; it being fup- 
pofed, that, when he conneds one line with 
another, he Ihould never make a full paufe at 
lefs diftance than that of three fyllables from the 
beginning or end of a verfe. 

That this rule Ihould be univerfally and indif- 
penfably eftablilhcd, perhaps cannot be granted ; 
Something may be allowed to variety, and fome- 
thing to the adaptation of the numbers to the fub- 
jedj but it will be 'found generally neceflary. 
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and the ear will feldom fail to fuffer by its 
negled. 

Thus, when a Angle fyllable is cut off from 
the reft, it muft either be united to the line with 
which the fenfe connects it, or be founded alone. 
11 If it be united to the other line, it corrupts its 
harmony ; if disjoined, it muft ftand alone, and, 
with regard to mufick, be fuperfluous ; for there 

k If it be united to the other line, it corrupts its harmony *] It 
muft be noticed, however, that Milton often finiihes the line with 
a monofyllabick adjeftivc disjoined from the fubftantive. Nor 
are fuch verfes perhaps inharmonious, if the paufe and emphafia 
be duly obferved. “ 1 his feparation of found between the quality 
and its fubjeft, gives time/’ fays Mr. Sheridan, “ for the quality 
to make a ftronger impreflion on us ; and therefore (hould never 
be ufed, but when the poet means that the quality, not the fub- 
je&, {hould be the principal idea ; which is the cafe in the fol- 
lowing inftance : - 

. “ The bright 

" Pavement, (that like a fea of jafper {hone — '* 
where the intention of the poet is, to fix our thoughts not on the 
pavement itfelf, but on the brightnefs of the pavement. And this 
is the ufe which Milton has always made of this arrangement ; 
as again, 

— u unlefs an age too late, or eeld 

“ Climate,| or years, damp my intended wing — ” 

“ This happy place, our fweet 

** Rccefs, | and only confolation left — ” 

« Where it is evident, that it is the adje&ives which are em. 
phatick ; it is the c 6 ld climate, the fweit recefs. And when to 
the emphaiis there is fuperadded a paufe of fufpenfion, the attri- 
butes become ftill more diilinguiihed** # See Sheridan's LeQum on 
the Art of Reading, &C. vol. ii. p. *58. 
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is no harmony in a fingle found, becaufe it has 
no proportion to another : 

— — 44 Hypocrites aurterely talk, 

M Defaming as impure what God declares 
« Pure ; and commands to fome, leaves free to all." 

When two fyllables likewife are abfeinded 
from the reft, they evidently want fome aflo- 
fiate founds to make them harmonious : 

44 Eyes more wakeful than to droufe, 

44 Charm’d with Arcadian pipe, the paftoral reed 
41 Of Hermes, or his opiate rod. Mean while , 

44 To re-falute the world with facred light, 

44 Leucothca wak’d.” 

M He ended, and the fun gave fignal high 
44 To the bright minifter that watch'd : he blew 
41 His trumpet." 

44 Firft in hifc cart; the glorious lamp was feen, 

f 4 Regent of day, and all the horizon round 

44 Inverted with bright rays, jocund to run 

44 His longitude through Heaven’s high road \ the gray 

^ Dawn, and the Pleiades, before him danc’d 

44 Shedding fweet influence.” 

The fame defe<ft is perceived in the following 
line, where the paufe is 4t the fecond fyllablc 
from the beginning : 

r ) . — — — ■ 44 the race 

'* Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian bard 
44 In Rhodope, where woods and rocks had cars 
44 To rapture, rill the favage clamour drowu’d 
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« Both harp and voice ; nor could the Mufe defend 
“ Her fin . So fail not thou, who thee implores.” 

■ When the paufe falls upon the third fyllable 
or the feventh, the harmony is better preserved ; 
but, as the third and feventh are weak fyllables, 
the period leaves the ear unfatisfied, and irj ex- 
pedition of the remaining part of the verfe : 

— “ He with his hoiTid crew 

“ Lav vanquifh’d, rolling in the fiery gulf 
“ Confounded, though immorta/ : But his doom 
«« Referv’d him to more wrath ; for now the thought 
“ Both of loft happinefs, and lafting pain, 

“ Torments him 

“ God, with frequent intercourfe, 

“ Thither will fend his winged meflengers 
“ On errands of fupernal grace. So fung 
«* The glorious train afcendm^.” 

It may be, I think, eftablilhed as a rule, that 
a paufe, which concludes a period, (hould be 
made for the moft part upon a ftrong fyllable, 
as the fourth, and fixth; but thofe paufes, 
which only fufpend the fenfe, may be placed 
upon the weaker. Thus the reft in the third 
line of the firft paflage fatisfies the ear better 
than in the fourth ; and the clofe of the fecond 
quotation better than of the third ; 

u The evil, foon 

“ Driven back, redounded as a flood on thofe 
“ From whom it fprung; impoflSWe to mix 

With tiejednefi* 
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44 What we by day 

" Lop overgrown, or prune, or prop, or bind, 

<» One night or two with wanton growth derides 
41 Tending to wild.” 

41 Thefe paths and bowers doubt not but our joint hands 
•« Will keep from wildemefs with eafe, as wide 
44 As we need walk, till younger hands ere long 
44 Aflift us.” 

The reft in the fifth place has the fame in- 
convenience as in the feventh, and third ; that 
the fyllable is weak : 

44 Bead now with bead ’gan war, and fowl with fowl, 

44 And fifli with filh, to graze the herb all leaving, 

44 Devour’d each other : Nor flood much in awe 
44 Of man, but fled him, or, with countenance grim, 

44 Glar’d on him pafsmg\” 

The nobleft and moft majeftick paufes, which 
our verification admits, are upon the fourth and 
fixth fyllables, which are both ftrongly founded 
in a pure and regular verfe, and at either of 
which the line is fo divided, that both members 
participate of harmony : 

44 But now at laft the (acred influence 

44 Of light appears , and from the walls of Heaven 

44 Shoots far into the bofom of dim Night 

44 A glimmering dawn ; Here Nature firft begins 

44 Her fartheft verge, and Chaos to retire, See.” 

But far above all others, if I can give any 
credit to my own car, is the reft upon the fixth 
fyllable $ which, taking in a complete compafs 
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of found, fuch as is fufEcient to conftitute one 
of our lyrick meafures, makes a full and folemn 
clofe. Some paflages, which conclude at this 
flop, I could never read without fome ftrong 
emotions of delight or admiration : 

44 Before the hills appear'd, or fountain flow'd, 

44 Thou with eternal Wifdom didft converfe, 

44 Wifdom thy fitter, and with her didft play 
“ In prefence of the Almighty Father, pleas'd 
44 With thy celeftiai fong” 

44 Or other worlds they feem'd, or happy ifles, 

44 Like thofe Ilefperian gardens fam'd of old, 

44 Fortunate fields, and groves, and flowery vales, 

44 Thrice happy iiles ; but who dwelt happy there 
44 He ftaid not to in quire” 

— i — 44 He blew 

“ His trumpet, heard in Oreb fince perhaps 
44 When God defeended, and perhaps once more 
4 ‘ To found at general doom 1 

1 To found at general doom.] Thefe beautiful paufei are indeed 
moft frequent in Milton ; and I cannot forbear adding to the 
examples, feleOed by Dr. Johnfon, three paflages In the Comm 
fo exquifitely melodious, and at the fame time fo highly poetical 
and deferiptive, that 44 the harp of Orpheus could not be more 
charming.’' The firft is that, in which Milton compliments the 
(kill of Henry Lawes : 

* i Who with his foft pipe, and fmooth-dittied fong, 

“ Well knows to ftill the wild winds when they roar, 

44 And hufh the waving woods — " 

The next is applied to the Lady’s ft rains : 

44 How fweetly did they float upon the wings 
“ Of filence, through the empty -vaulted night, 

44 At every fall fmoqthing the raven-down 
44 Of darknefi, till it fmiTd ' 
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If the poetry of Milton be examined,- with 
regard to the paufes and flow of his verfes info 

The laft* to the fongs of Circe and the Syrens : 

i( Who, as they fung, would take the prifon'd foul, 

44 And lap it in Elyslftfjw — ’ 9 * 

The firft line of the fecond of thefe paflfages, it may be ob« 
ferved, confiftB of pxons, formed of the pyrrhick and iambick ; 
which powerfully contribute to the beauty and expreffion : 

44 How fweetly did thfcy float upBn the wings 
" Of silence — ** 

The paufe on the laft fy liable of Jtleuce has alfo much effect. The 
fincnefs of Milton’s paufes and flow of his verfes into each other 
eminently appears in the very entrance of his Pamdife Loft, in 
the firft lines of which the fame numbers, in every refpctf, are 
hardly once repeated ; as Mr. Say has obferved in his Remarks on 
the Numbers of Paradife Loft, 1 745, p. 126. And in the following 
lines the paufe will be found in every part of the verfe : 

44 Yet not the more 

44 Ceafe I to wander, where the Mufes haunt 
u Clear fpring , or (hady grove, or funny hill, 

44 Smit with the love of facrcd fong) but chief 
4( Thee, Siow, and the flowery brooks beneath, ✓ 

44 That wafh thy hallow’d feet, and warbling flow, 

44 Nightly I vi// — 

4t Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 
44 Harmonious nura^m ; as the wakeful bird 
44 Sings dark/wf, and in (hadieft covdrt hid 
** Tunes her no&urnal note. Thus with the year 
44 Seafons xttum ; but not to me returns 
ft Day, or the fweet approach of even or morn. — *' 

44 No fooner had the Almighty ceas’d, but all 
44 The multitude of Angels , with a (hout 
44 Loud as from numbers without oum^r, fweet 
“ At from bleft voices, uttering joy — 1 M 

Mr. Sty obfervet, that 44 the teaft agreeable paufes are thofe at 
the M) or before the laft, fyllabie. Thefe therefore are fddom 
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each other, it will appear, that he has performed 
all that our language would admit; and the 

found in Milton but when they have fome peculiar beauty, and 
when either the words or the ideas demand an emp&afis to be laid 
on them/* See his Remarks, & c. p. *4$, and feq. Such is the 
beautiful pi&ure, where Adam addrefles Eve : 

... ■ ■ — « Then with voice 

<( Mild , as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, Seed 9 
The clofe of the paffage, already cited from the third book ot 
Par , Loft\ where the paufe at the firft fy liable, and before the 
laft, together with a final paufe, cannot but incline the reader to 
believe that the poet ftudied thus to exprefs both the loudntj i and 
the fiuc'tncfs of the angelick (hout. See alfo B. vii, 322. 

<( The humble Ihrub, 

“ And bulb with frizzled hair implir/V : Laft 
“ Rofiy as in dance, the ftately trees — " 

The criticks have mentioned many other fine examples of the 
paufe on the firft fyllable; as in Pat . Loft y B. iv. 351, B. vi. 
838, B. viii. 473, B. ix. 122, B. xi. 492, &c. And dottor 
Newton has alfo noticed the frequency of this beauty in Homer, 
as in Iliad i. 52, Iliad v. 147, 157, &c. The inftancet in Milton 
prove with how much fweetnefs and ftrength the trochee begins 
the verfe, and how uncmphatick would have been an iambus in 
their places. 

Milton has alfo introduced the trochee into the fecond, third, 
and fourth parts of the verfe : 

4t Sweetnefs Inti my heart, unfelt before — 99 
€t All thefe our notions vain fees and derides .' 9 
* ( Of Eve, whofe eye ddr/tfd contagious fire." 

Dr. Newton has cited the following verfe as an inftance of this 
kind, Par . Lofty B. i. 49. 

“ Who durft defy the 0 «#/potent to arms*" 

But, as Mr. Dunfter, the learned editor of Partdife Regained re- 
marks, in a Note on B. i. 302 of that poem, Dr. Newton read 
the line with a doffical eye, and laid afide his Engltfb ear t when 
he thus, marked G/Wpotcnt. For, according to the ipvafjablft 
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comparison of his numbers with thofe who have 
cultivated the fame manner of writing, will ftiow 
that he excelled as much in the lower as the 
higher parts of his art, and that his (kill in har- 
mony was not lefs than his invention or his learn- 
ing.— 

It has been long obferved, that the idea of 
beauty is vague and undefined ; different in dif- 
ferent minds, and diverfified by time or place. 
It has been a term hitherto ufed to fignify that 
Which pleafes us we know not why, and in our 
approbation of which we can juftify ourfelves 
only by the concurrence of numbers, without 
much power of enforcing our opinion upon 
others by any argument, but example and au- 
thority. It is, indeed, fo little fubjeft to the exa- 

pronunclatlon of our language, the iftus falls fo ftrong on the fe. 
cond fylUble of Omnipotent, that the firit is comparatively fliort ; 
and the verfe, fcanned accordingly, becomes a pure Englilh lam. 
blck. Many noble inftances of the trochee in the third and fourth 
places of the verfe occur in Milton’s poetry. Dr. Pemberton pro- 
pofed to place an iambus inftead of a trochee, in the third move, 
ment of the following line j to make it, in his opinion, run 
fmoother : 

“ And towards th«S gate rolling hSr be (Hal train — ” 

See his Ohfervationi on Poetry, 1738, p. 13a. But, as Mr. Say 
has obferved, an idea of cafe and celerity would be painted in the 
propofed corteftion, 

“ And rolling towards thl gate her beftial twin 
inftead of a reprefentation of the difficulty, the pain and the un. 
wield inefi of Sin’a motion, fo admirably drawn by the fudden 
fererfe of the numbers. 
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(ruination of reafon, that Pafchal fuppofes it to 
end where demonftration begins ; and maintains 
that, without incongruity and abfurdity, we can* 
not fpeak of geometrical beauty.. 

To trace all the fources of that various plea* 
fure which we afcribe to the agency of beauty, 
or to difentangle all the perceptions involved in 
its idea, would, perhaps, require a very great 
part of the life of Ariftotle or Plato. It is, how- 
ever, in many cafes apparent, that this quality js 
merely relative and comparative ; that we pro- 
nounce things beautiful, becaufe they have fpme- 
thing which we agree, for whatever reafon, tp 
call beauty, in a greater degree than we have 
been accuftomed to find it in other things of thp 
fame kind ; and that we transfer the epithet as 
our knowledge encreafes, and appropriate it to 
higher excellence, when higher excellence comes 
within our view. 

Much of the beauty of writing is of this 
kind; and therefore Boileau juftly remarks, that 
the books which have flood the teft of time, and 
been admired through all the changes which the 
mind of man has fuffered from the various re- 
volutions of knowledge, and the prevalence of 
contrary cuftoms, have a better claim to our 
regard than any modem can boaft ; becaufe the 
long continuance of their reputation proves that 
they are adequate to our faculties, and agreeable 
to nature. 

VOL. i. Q 
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It is, however, the talk of criticifm to eftablifti 
principles; to irtiprove opinion into knowledge; 
and to diftinguilh thofe means of plealing which 
depend upon known caufes and rational deduc- 
tion, from the nathelefs ahd inexplicable ele- 
garicres which appeal Wholly to the fancy, from 
Which we feel delight* but know not how they 
produce it, and which may well be termed the 
enchantreffes of the foul. Criticifm reduces 
thofe regions of literature under the dominion of 
fcience, which have hitherto known only the 
anarchy of ignorance, the caprices of fancy, and 
the tyranny of prefcription. 

Thefe is nothing in the art of verfifying fo 
much expofed to the power of imagination as 
the accommodation of the found to the fenfe, or 
'the reprefen tation of particular images, by the 
ftow of the verfe in which they are expreffed. 
Every ftudent has innumerable paflages, in 
Which he, and perhaps he alone, difeovers fuch 
ftfemblances ; and fince the attention of the 
pfefent race of poetical readers feems particu- 
larly tuYned upon this fpecies of elegance, 1 
(hall endeavour to examine how much thefe 
conformities have been obferved by the poets, 
or directed by the criticks, how far they can be 
eflablifhed upon nature and reafon, and on what 
occafidns they have been praCtifed by Mikon. 

Homer, the father of all poetical beauty, has 
been particularly celebrated by Dionyfius of 
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Halicamaflus, as “ he that, of all the poets,, 
■exhibited the greateft variety of found ; for there 
are/’ itays he, “ innumerable paffages, in which 
length of time, bulk of body, extremity of 
paflion, and ftillnefs of repofe j or, in which, 
on the contrary, brevity, fpeed, and eagemefs, 
are evidently marked out by the found of the 
fyflables. Thus the anguifh, and flow pace, 
with which the blind Polypheme groped out 
with his hands the entrance of his cave, are 
perceived in the cadence of the verfes which de- 
fcribe it 

waxen TSf xai iW»vfluv iWvvxrij 

Xs/iff* o«v — 

The critick then proceeds to {how, that the 
efforts of Achilles ftruggling in his armour 
againft the current of a river, fometimes re- 
filling and fometimes yielding, may be per- 
ceived in the elifions of the fyllables, the flow 
fucceflion of the feet, and the ftrength of the 
confonants : 

Amoy 5* xwcw/juvov T?«ro xu/**, 

1 iv o«tgV vbflm foot, ilM *oSitfnv 

Er X i mplip&cu — 

When Homer deferibes the crufli of men daflied 
againft a rock, he collects the moft unpleafing 
and harfli founds : 

Shir Sfi OXvkCCX&t WOT! 

KosT* tytufttot y&u&tf fk, hvt li yum* 

Q * 
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And, when he Would place before the eyes fonW* 
thing dreadful and aftoniffiing, he makes choice 
of the ftrongeft vowels, and the letters of moft 
difficult utterance : 

Tin S’ ivi (*tv Vopyu 0Xouvfuwts Ijtipseye/tf# 

AsivoV fopxo/AtMf wepl AgT/xoy te , $>o£of t£. 

/ 1 

Many other examples Dionyfius produces ; but 
thefe will Efficiently (how, that either he was 
fanciful, or we have loft the genuine pronun- 
ciation; for I know not whether in any one 
of thefe inftances fuch fimilitude can be dis- 
covered. It feems, indeed, probable, that the 
veneration, with which Homer was read, pro- 
duced many fuppofititious beauties ; for though 
it is certain, that the found of many of his verfes 
very juftly correfponds with the things ex- 
preffed, yet when the force of his imagination, 
which gave him full pofleffion of every objedt, 
is confidered together with the flexibility of his 
language, of which the fyllables might be often 
contracted or dilated at pleafure, it will feem 
unlikely that l’uch conformity ftiould happen 
lefs frequently even without defign. 

It is not however to be doubted, that Virgil, 
who wrote amidft the light of criticifm, and 
who owed fo much of his fuccefs to art and 
labour, endeavoured, among other excellencies, 
to exhibit this iimilitude ; nor has he. been lefs 
happy in this than in the other graces of verfi- 
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fication. This felicity of his numbers was, at 
the revival of learning, difplayed with great ele. 
gance by Vida, in his art of poetry. 

From the Italian gardens Pope feems to have 
tranfplanted this flower, the growth of happier 
climates, into a foil lefs adapted to its nature, 
and lefs favourable to its encreafe. 

u Soft is the ftrain when Zephyr gently blows, 

** And the fmooth ftream in fmoother numbers flows ; 

“ But, when loud billows lafh the founding fliore, 

“ The hoarfe rough verfe Ihould, like the torrent, roar. 
“ When Ajax ftrives fome rock’s vaft weight to throw* 
“ The line too labours, and the words move flow ; 

“ Not fo when fwift Camilla fcours the plain, 

“ Flies o’er the unbending com, and Ikims along the 
“ mail).” 

From thefe lines, laboured with great attention, 

" and celebrated by a rival wit, may be judged 
what can be expected from the moft diligent 
endeavours after this imagery of found. The 
verfe, intepded to reprefent the whifper of the 
vernal breeze, muft be con felled not much to 
excell in foftnefs or volubility ; and the fmooth 
ftream runs with a perpetual clalh of jarring 
confonants. The noife and turbulence of the 
torrent is, indeed, diftinftly imaged j for it re. 
quires very little Ikill to make our language 
rough : But in thofe lines, which mention the 
effort of Ajax, there is no particular heavinefs, 
Qbftripftion, or delay. The fwiftnefs of Camilla - 

e 3 
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is rather contracted than exemplified : Why the 
verfe fhouH be lengthened to exprefs fpeed, wilt 
not ealily be difcovered. In the dadyls, ufed 
for that purpofe by the ancients, two Ihort 
fyilables were pronounced with fuch rapidity, 
as to be equal only to one long ; they, therefore, 
naturally exhibit the aft of palling through a 
long fpace in a fliort time. But the alexandrine, 
by its paufe in the midft, is a tardy and ftately 
meafure ; and the word unbending, one of the 
moft {Iuggifh and flow which our language 
affords, cannot much accelerate its motion. 

Thefe rules, and thefe examples, have taught 
our prefent criticks to inquire very ftudioufly, 
and minutely, into founds and cadences. It is, 
therefore, ufeful to examine with what {kill 
they have proceeded; what difcoveries they 
have made ; and whether any rules can be efta- 
Miflied, which may guide us hereafter in fuch 
refearches. — 

The refemblance of poetick numbers to the 
fubjedt which they mention or defcribe, may 
be conlidered as general or particular ; as con- 
fifting in the flow and ftru&ure of a whole 
paffage taken together; or as comprifed in 
the found of fome emphatical arid defcriptive 
words ; or in the cadence and harmony of fingle 
Verfes. 

The general refemblance of the found to the 
fenfe is to be found in every language, which 
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admits of poetry ; in every author, whofe force 
of fancy enables him to imprefs images ftrongly 
on his own mind, and whofe choice and variety of 
language readily fupplies him with juft reprefen- 
tations. To fuch a writer it is natural to change 
his meafures with his fubjed, even without any 
effort of the underftanding, or intervention of 
the judgement. To revolve jollity and mirth, 
neceffarily tunes the voice of a poet to gay and 
fprightly notes, as it fires his eyes with viva- 
city; and refled ion on gloomy fituations, and 
difaftrous events, will fadden his numbers, as it 
will cloud his countenance. But in fuch paffages 
there is only the fimilitude of pleafure to plea- 
fure, and of grief to grief, without any imme- 
diate application to particular images. The fame 
flow of joyous verfification will celebrate the 
jollity of marriage, and the exultation of tri- 
umph ; and the fame languour of melody will 
fuit the complaints of an abfent lover, as of a 
conquered king. 

It is fcarcely to be doubted, that, in many oc- 
cafions, we make the mufick which we imagine 
ourfelves to hear ; that we modulate the poem 
by our own difpofition, and afcribe to the num- 
bers the effeds of the fenfe. We may obferve 
in life, that it is not eafy to deliver a pleafing 
meflage in an unpleafing manner ; and that we 
readily aflociate beauty and deformity with thofe 

Q 4 
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whom, for any reafon, we love or hate. Yet it 
would be too daring to declare that all the cele- 
brated adaptations of harmony are chimerical ; 
that Homer had no extraordinary attention to the 
melody of his verfe, when he defcribed a nuptial 
feftivity j 

Nt//x<paj V lx Sa'ffiwv tfooXa/xtfO/xeva&JVj 

’Hymov av4 SfV Ttokvs V i3jxevaior bpapa — 

that Vida was merely fanciful, when he fup- 
pofed Virgil endeavouring to reprefent, by un- 
common fweetnefs of numbers, the adventitious 
beauty ©f ./Eneas j 

44 Os humer6fque deo fimilis : namque ipfa decoram 
44 Caefariem nato genetrix, lum6nque juventse 
44 Purpureum, et laetos oculis afflarat honores — ” 

or that Milton did not intend to exemplify the 
harmony which he mentions ; 

44 Fountains, and ye that warble* as ye flow, 

" Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praife.” 

That Milton underftood the force of founds 
Well adjufted, and knew the compafs and variety 
of the ancient meafures, cannot be doubted, lince 
he was both a mufician and a critick ; but he 
feems to have confidered thefe conformities of 
cadence, as either not often attainable in our lan- 
guage, or as petty excellencies unworthy of his 
ambition j for it will not be found that he has. 
always afligned the fame caft of numbers to the 
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fame fubje&s. He has given, in two paflages, 
very minute defcriptions of angelick beauty: 
But, though the images are nearly the fame, the 
numbers will be found upon comparifon very 
different. 

<« And now a ftripling Cherub he appears, 

«« Not of the prime, yet fuch as in his face 
<< Youth fmil’d celeftial, and to every limb 
«« Suitable grace diffus'd , fo well he feign'd ,\ 

“ Under a coronet his flowing hair 
« In curls on either cheek play'd ; wings he wore 
« Of many a colour'd plume , fprinkled with gold.* 

Some of the lines of this defcription are remark- 
ably defective in harmony, and therefore by no 
means correfpondent with that fymmetrical ele- 
gance, and eafy grace, which they are intended 
to exhibit. The failure, however, is fully com- 
penfated by the reprefentation of Raphael, which 
equally delights the ear and imagination : 

« A Seraph wing’d : Six wings he wore, to (hade 
“ His lineaments divine; the pair that clad 
“ Each fhoulder broad, came mantling o’er his breaft 
« With regal ornament; the middle pair 
« Girt like a ftarry zone his waift, and round 
“ Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold 
“ And colours dipt in Heaven ; the third his feet 
“ Shadow’d from either heel with feather’d mail, 

« Sky-tin&ur’d grain. Like Maia’s Ion he flood, 

« And ihook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance fill’d 
The circuit wide.”— — 

The adumbration of particular and diftindt 
images, by an exaft and perceptible refemblance 
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of found, is fometimes ftudied, and fometimes 
cafual. Such are Jlridor , balo, and boatus, in 
Latin ; and, in Englilh, to growl, to buzz, to 
hifs, and to jar. Words of this kind give to a 
verfe the proper limilitude of found, without 
much labour of the writer, and fuch happinefs 
is therefore to be attributed rather to fortune than 
Ikillj yet they are fometimes combined with 
great propriety, and undeniably contribute to en- 
force the impreffion of the idea. m We hear the 
palling arrow in this line of Virgil ; 

“ Et fugit horrenddm Jlridens elapfa fagitta 

‘ and the creaking of Hell-gates, in the defcrip- 
tion of Milton ; 

n We hear the faffing arrow &c.] Do we not alfo hear the 
€t bi/s of ruffing wings ?'* Par, Loft, B. i. 768. — See alfo B. ti. 
66ij B. vi. 209, 2io, B. vii. 431, and the Note there. 

n and the creaking of Hell-gates, ] The imitation here turns on 
the force of the words jarring, grate , and harjh ; on the refem- 
blance between the fign and the idea. “ In this, and in every other 
inftance,” Mr. Webb obferves, <l where the refemblance is deter- 
mined by the found, the charters of poetry and mufick are 
direftly oppofed; for, the nature of articulation ftri&ly confidered, 
it will appear that, in poety, the imitations of harih and rude 
founds muft be moft perfeft ; in mufick, it is juft the reverie. 
It was for this reafon, that our incomparable Milton, in his imi. 
tations of mufical ideas, threw the force of the imitation, not on 
the found, but on the movement : 

■ — ■ — <( fave where filence yields 

u To the night-warbling bird, that now awake 
14 Tunes fweeteft his love-labour* d fong.” 

See Qb/ervatiom on Poetrj and Msffick, 1769, p. 140. This dif. 
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■ ■ “ On a fudden open fly 

“ With impetuous recoil and jarring found 
“ The infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
“ Harih thunder.” 

But many beauties of this kind, which the 
moderns, and perhaps the ancients, have obferved, 
feem to be the produdt of blind reverence ailing 
upon fancy. Dionyfius himfclf tells us, that the 
found of Homer’s verfes fometimes exhibits the 
idea of corporeal bulk : Is not this a difeovery 
nearly approaching to that of the blind man, 
who, after long inquiry into the nature of the 
fcarlet colour, found that it reprefented nothing 
fo much as the clangour of a trumpet ? the re- 
prefentative power of poetick harmony conlifts 
of found and meafure ; of the force of the fyl- 
lables fingly confidered, and of the time in which 
they are pronounced. Sound can refemble no- 
thing but found, and time can meafure nothing 
but motion and duration. 

The criticks, however, have {truck out other 
fimilitudes j nor is there any irregularity of num- 
bers which credulous admiration cannot difeover 
to be eminently beautiful. Thus the propriety 
of each of thefe lines has been celebrated by 

tin&ion, of an imitation by movement, and an imitation by 
found, he remarks in another place, mud be carefully obferved 
in the application of that general maxim, 

if The found muft feem an echo to the fenfe,” 
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writers, whofe opinion the world has reafon to 
regard ; 

^ Vertitur interea coslum, et ruit oceano nox •— 1 ” 

44 Sternitur, exanimiique tremens procumbit humi bos — ” 
44 Parturiunt montes, nafcetur ridiculus mus — ” 

If aJI thefe obfervations are juft, there muft be 
fome remarkable conformity between the fudden 
fucceflion of night to day , 0 the fall of an ox under 
a blow, and the birth of a moufe from a moun- 
tain j fince we are told of all thefe images, that 
they are very ftrongly imprefled by the fame form 
and termination of the verfe. 

We may, however, without giving way to en- 
thufiafm, admit that fome beauties of this kind 
may be produced. A fudden ftop at an unufual 
fyllable may image the ceflation of adtion, or the 
paufeof difcourfe; and Milton has very happily 
imitated the repetitions of an echo : 

- — - 44 I fled, and cried out Death f 

4t Hell trembled at the hideous name, and figh’d 
44 From all her caves, and back refounded Death ! >x 

• • the fall of an ox &c.] Another excellent critick has alfq 
faid, 44 I am not at all ftruck with this imitation, procumbit 
humi bos ; and the reafon muft be, that there is nothing either 
pleafmg or interefting in the objeft. But, let the idea be of ^ 
nature to engage our attention, and we are no longer indifferent 
to its accord ; 

— « Scarce from his mould 

44 Behemoth, biggeft bom of earth, upheav’d 
44 HU vaftnefs.” 

Sec Webb’s Obfervcihns on Poetry and Mnjhh, 1769, p, 1-^6. 
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p The meafure or time of pronouncing may be 
Varied fo as very ftrongly to reprefent, not only 

* The meafure or time of pronouncing &c.] This effeft, derived $ 
principally from the fi tuation of the paufe, has been il lull Fated in 
the following paffages : 

tl All night the dreadlefs Angel,— unpurfued, 

“ Through Heaven's wide champain held his way— till Morn, 

“ Wak’d by the circling Hours, with rofy hand 
4( Unbarr’d the gates of light/* 

■ " God had bid the ground be dry, 

<( All but. within thofe banks where rivers now 1 
<( Stream,— and perpetual draw their humid train," 

On the latter of which, Mr. Richardfon has remarked, that 
(< you cannot read the laft line of it otherwife* than flowly, and 
fo as to give your mind a pifture of the thing defcribed/*-J-On 
both, Mr. Mitford has obfcrved, that “ the paufe, by affigniog 
fo large a portion of the verfe to thofe members of the fentence 
where Heaven’s wide champain and the perpetual flow of the 
rivers are mentioned, very much helps the idea of the vaft traft 
of country through which thefe flow, and of the immenfe length 
of the Angel’s courfe. But Milton has not left the exprcflion to 
the paufe alone : He has made the lines of a *eally unufoal length 1 : 

" Through Heaven’s [ wide cham|paTn helci ] his way [cIU Mora. " 

" Streain, and | perpetujal draw |. their hu|mid train/* 

r< Allowing two times td . a long fy liable, arid one to a Ihort one, 
thefe lines have at Teaft twenty times each ; a clrcumftance hot 
common in the epick pentameter, and of it’felf Sufficient to make 
the movement neceflarily flow/* See the EJfay &c„ as before, 
p 144. — To thefe inftances of retarded pronunciation I may add 
the echoing of the found to the fenfe in a line, finely defcriptive 
of accelerated motion ; where the heavenly Angels, after Handing 
a while in trouble at having beheld the effects of Satan’s artillery, 
thus inftantaneoufly recover themfelves ; 

“ Their arms away they threw, and to the hills 
“ light at the lightning glimpfe thy ran, they Jew" . 
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the modes of external motion, but the quick or 
flow fucceffion of ideas, and consequently the 
paflions of the mind. This at Ieaft was the 
power of the fpondaick and da&ylick harmony,; 
but our language can reach no eminent diverfities 
of found. We can indeed fometimes, by in- 
numbering and retarding the line, fliow the dif- 
ficulty of a progrefs made by ftrong efforts and 
with frequent interruptions ; or mark a flow and 
heavy motion. Thus Milton has imaged the 
toil of Satan ftruggling through chaos ; 

“ So he with difficulty and labour hard 

“ Mov’d on, with difficulty and labour he — ” 

Thus he has defcribed the leviathans, or whales, 

«« * Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait.” 

q Wallowing unwieldy &c.] The learned critick juft mentioned 
remarks, that this line has indeed been admired for its expreffive 
•unwieldinefs. “ Its form/* he adds, “ is however of a kind 
.perfedly mufical, and by no means peculiarly fuited to give the 
idea of unwieldinefs. The exprdfion is in reality not numerical, 
but literati ; a kind of expreflion of which our Language has much 
more than the Latin or any of the defendants of the Latin r 
^perhaps more than the Greek itfelf, When ufed without afFeda- 
tion, it has an agreeable and powerful effed in defcriptive poetry ; 
and there are many beautiful examples of it in Milton's account 
the Creation. — In Paradife Lofty B. ii. 933, there is a beauti- 
ful inftance of the union of literal and numerical expreflion : 

(t Fluttering his pennons vain, plumb down he drops 
“ Ten thoufand fathom deep — ’* 

See the EJfay upon the Harmony of Language, p„ 13a. The faitfe 
author objeds, and juftly I think, to the accentuation on the ftrft 
fyllable of unwieldy Par. Loft, B. iv. 345. 
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But he has at other times negfedted fuch repre- 
feritations, r as may be obferved in the volubility 
and levity of the following lines, which exprefs 
an ad ion tardy and reludant : 

44 Defcent and fall 

44 To us is adverfe. Who but felt of late, 

" When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear 
44 Infulting, and purfued us through the deep, 

44 With what compulfion and laborious flight 
44 We funk thus low ? The afeent is eafy then.” 

In another place he deferibes the gentle glide of 
ebbing waters in a line remarkably rough and 
halting : 


44 Bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 

44 Gamboll'd before them ; the unwed dy elephant 
44 To make them mirth us'd all hit might — ■* 

Where Dr. Bentley fays, the poet intended the accent on the firft 
(y liable, in order to make the verfe itfelf unwieldy, that the 
reader might feci as well as underftand it. But, as Mr. Mitford 
obferves, with the common accentuation of the word, the accen- 
tuation of the verfe is equally good j and the expreflion, }>y the 
admiflion of a hyperrhythmical fyllable in the third foot which 
feema to confift of three long fyliables, perhaps greater : 

44 Gamboll’d before | them j th' unwieljdy 2 |lephant — 14 
See other inflances of the trifyllabick foot in the Note h , p, 212, 
f as may be obferved in the volubility &c.] We mull remember 
the character of the fpeaker 5 Moloch, the moft impetuous Spirit 
that fought in Heaven. The poet perhaps did not intend, in the 
lines cited by Dr. Johnfon, the moft difkant reprefentation of any 
a&ion. He rather finely dlfcriminates, by the rapidity of the 
language, the ralh and defperate fentiments of him who is the 
moft iager to renew the war againft God, and who 44 appears in- 
cenfed at his companions for lofing fo much time as even to deli be* - 
rate upon it.” 
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■ ■ ■ “ tripping ebb, that ftole 

« With foft foot towards the Deep j who now had ftopt 
“ His fluces.” 

It is not indeed to be expe&ed, that the found 
(hould always affift the meaning, but it ought 
never to counteract it ; and therefore Milton has 
here certainly committed a fault like that of the 
player, who looked on the earth when he im- 
plored the heavens, and to the heavens when he 
addreffed the earth. 

Thofe, who are determined to find in Milton 
an aflemblage of all the excellencies which en- 
nobled^ll other poets, will perhaps be offended 
that I do not celebrate his verfification in higher 
terms ; for there are readers who difcover that, 
in this paffage, 

«• So (1 retch’d out huge in length the Arch-Fiend lay,” 

a long form is defcribed in a long line ; but the 
truth is, that length of body is mentioned only 
in a flow line, to which it has the refemblance 
only of time to fp'ace, of an hour to a maypole. 

The fame turn of ingenuity might perform 
wonders upon the defcription of the ark : 

“ Then, from the mountain hewing timber tall, 

“ Began to build a veffel of huge bulk ; 

“ Meafur’d by cubit, length, and breadth, and highth.” 

In thefe lines the poet apparently defigns to fix 
the attention upon bulk ; but this is effected by 
the enumeration, not by the meafure ; for what 
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analogy can there be between modulations of 
found, and corporeal dimenfions ? 

Milton, indeed, feems only to have regarded 
this fpecies of embellilhment fo far as not to re- 
ject it, when it came unfought ; which would 
often happen to a mind fo vigorous, employed 
upon a fubjeCt fo various and extenlive. He had, 
indeed, a greater and a nobler work to perform : 
A Angle fentimcnt of moral or religious truth, a 
Angle image of life or nature, would have been 
cheaply loft for a thoufand echoes of the cadence 
to the fenfe; and he, who had undertaken to 
“ vindicate the ways of God to Man,” might 
have been accufed of neglecting his caufe, ' had 
he lavilhed much of his attention upon fyllables 
and founds. Johnson. 

# had he lavifhed much of his attention upon fyllables and founds . ] 
The poetry of Milton, if I may venture to differ from the au. 
thority of Dr. Johnfon, abounds with inftances of ftudied ma- 
nagement in the conftru&ion of the numbers ; which, admitting 
different and oppofite movements, reprefent various paffions and 
ideas, and exhibit the fineft gradations of poetick harmony. How 
truly adapted to the fubjeft (to mention an inftance or two) are 
the fmooth and beautiful numbers, in which the poet relates the 
gentle tale of Adonis, in his firft book of Paradife LoJ} ; and the 
remarkable diverfiftcation of paufes, by which, in the eleventh 
book, the groans of the fick are, as it were, heard, the bufy 
employment of Defpair is marked, and the threatening dart of 
Death is feen ! What an example is the description of Satan's re- 
bellion and punifhment in the beginning of his divine poem ; in 
which palfage, as an elegant critick obferves, the poet fets out 
with almoft a profaick weaknefs of verfe ; whence, rifrng gradu- 
ally, like the fwell of an organ, he foars into the higheft dignity 
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of found 1 See Webb’s Remarks on the Beauties of Poetry , 1762, 
p. 14. And Par . Lofty B. i. 3 4 to 50. See alfo B. i. 663 to 
6 70, in which palfage the elevated numbers reprefent the circum- 
ftances to the life, and contribute highly to the fublimity of the 
defeription. With fimilar attention to mufical effeft, the founds 
are made, where the fubjeft changes to what is foft and tender, 
to diminilh gradually and breathe impreflive calmnefs. As in 
Par, Lofty B. iii. 402. 

*< Back from purfuit thy Powers with loud acclaim 
“ Thee only extolPd, Son of thy Father’s might, 
u To execute fierce vengeance on his foes :• 
t( Not fo on Man ; him through their malice fall’ a, 

(< Father of mercy and grace , thou didft not doom 
“ So ftrittlyy hut much more to pity inclined * 

Mr. Webb remarks, that this fall of notes, or weaknefs in the 
movement, is in the true fpirit of mufical imitation ; and that 
the poet was here fo fenfible of the happinefs, that in the moment 
after he repeats the very fame movement, and contrails it by 
mcafures the moft lofty and fonorous : 

u No fooner did thy dear and only Son 
u Perceive thee purpos’d not to doo?n frail Man 

<( So ftri&hy hut much more to pity inclin’d 

“ Hail, Son of God, Saviour of Men! Thy name 
n Shall be the copious matter of my fong 
" Henceforth, and never (hall my harp thy praife 
f< Forget, nor from thy Father’s praife disjoin.** 

Mr. Say indeed has noticed the art fo often and plainly ufed by 
Milton ; the carclefnefs of his numbers in fome places, in order 
more powerfully to contrail the mufical flow of thofe which im- 
mediately follow. Thus in Par. Lofty B. iii. 35. 

“ Blind Thamyris, and blind Maeonides, 

<f And Tirefias, and Phineus, prophets old : 

(< Then feed on thought s y that voluntary move 
* s Harmonious numherSy &c." 

Again, in Par. Reg , B. ii. 360, where, after the fame negligent 
enumeration of perfons, 
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— - <( knights of Logres, or of Lyones, 
t( Lancelot, or Pelleas, or Pellenore 
there follow fome of the fweeteft and moft imitative verfes in all 
his poetry : 

u And all the while harmonious airs were heard 
f< Of chiming firings , or charming pipes ; and winds 
u Of gentlefl gale Arabian odours fann'd 
° From their foft wings , and Florals earl'tef fmells 
The laws of verification feem to have preferibed, that the 
concluding foot of the Englifh pentameter fhould be an iambus. 
It miy be proper to obferve with how much judgement Milton 
has frequently converted this foot into a fpondee. As in Par . 
LoJl i B. vii. 216. 

“ Silence, ye troubled Waves, and thou Deep, peace — ” 
u a beauty of the fame kind,” do&or Newton fays, t( as the 
fpondee in the fifth place in Greek and Latin hexameters, of which 
there are fome memorable examples in Virgil, as when he fpeaks 
of low valleys, Georg, iii. 276, or when he would deferibe the 
majefty of the gods, Eel. iv. 49, JEn. viii. 679, or great caution 
and circumfpe&ion, JEn . ii. 68, or a great interval between two 
men running, JEn. v. 320.” — I conceive that Milton alfo in- 
tended the laft foot of the following verfe to be a fpondee, as more 
dignified and imprefiive than the accentuation, not uncommon 
indeed in our old poetry, of fupreme on the firll fyllable, Par % 

L°ft> B- i. 735 - 

“ And fat as Princes, whom the Supreme King 
“ Exalted to fuch power — 

For the fame reafon, a fpondee feems to be the meafure of the 
third foot in Comus, v. 217. 

“ That He, the Supreme Good, to whom all things ill 
" Are but as flavilh minifters See.” 

The feet, immediately preceding fupreme , being in both inftances 
unaccented, or pyrrhicks, as in the following line of Comus , 
which exhibits, with fine effeft, a fpondee in the firft, third, and 
fifth places : 

- * - ■ " their way 

" Lies through thfc perplex'd paths of this drear wood." 

R % 
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I mull not omit to mention the fame unaccented foot, followed 
by a fpondee, in Par . Lofty B. iv. 719. 

“ On him <wha had ftole Jove’s authentick fire — ” 

becaufe Dr, Pemberton pronounces this line to be faulty by the 
two fhort fyllables, which conftitute the fecond foot ; and which 
he propofes thus to corred, Obftrv. on Poetry , p. 132. 

“ On him, who Jove’s authentick fire had ftole.’* 

But the fpondee, as it ftands in the poet’s own line, gives a force 
to the expreflion which no other collocation of the words can pro- 
duce. I confidcr Milton’s happy pofitions of the fpondee as a 
principal beauty in his verification. The maftcrly hand of Fufcli, 
whofe pidures and {ketches from the poetical works of Milton 
have given new grace and pathos to many a feene, perhaps could 
hardly have exhibited, with greater prccifion, on the canvas, the 
imagery which the following numbers exprefs : 

{i From his flack hand the garland wreath’d for Eve 
“ Down dropt — ’* 

We fee alfo the dejeded Samfon, where he fays, 

if So much I feel my genial fpirits droop, 

“ My hopes all flat — ” 

Nor can wc forbear to notice the energy of the fame meafure, 
where the fword of Michael met 

“ The fword of Satan with fteep force to fmite 
t( Deicer, ding, and in half cut {beer — ** 

in which paflage not only the word defeending is admirably placed, 
as doctor Newton has obferved, to exprefs the fenfe ; but the 
fj>ondee, followed by a paufe, fixes alfo the imagination on the 
divided fword of Satan. And 1 am perfuaded that Pope had at- 
tended to the conftrudion of this paflage, when, in tranflating 
the celebrated verfe of Homer, which deferibes the fword of 
Menclaus fnapping Ihorc, Iliad iii. 363, he wrote the following 
lines : 

“ The brittle Reel, unfaithful to his hand, 

M Broke fhort : — the fragments glitter’d on the fand.” 
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Pope, however, has been fuppofed to have here imitated the paflage 
in Virgil, where the fword of Turnus is alfo (battered into various 
fragments, JEtu xii. 740. 

a Mortalis mucro, glacies ceu futilis, idu 
“ DiJJlluit: — fulvi refplendent fragmina arenil." 

But he feems to have had the Miltonick fpondee alfo in his mind. 

Thcfe obfervations (not to lengthen the Note with many other 
proofs which might be adduced, and which indeed will efcape the 
notice of few readers,) fuliiciently prove, it is prefumed, the 
genius and felicity of Milton in adapting found to fenfe. That 
there are abfonous lines in the Paradife Lofty will not be denied ; 
of which fomc might be the effed of negligence : " To maintain 
an unremitted excellence of verification through fo long a poem,’ 1 
fays a very judicious writer, “ was perhaps beyond the effort of 
human excellence." Pye’s Comment . on the Poetic of Artftotle, 
p. 474. Of thefe lines, however, many might alfo have been 
intentionally fo conflruded. Cowper, the imprefiive Cowpcr, 
who in modern days has fo fwectly awakened the Miltonick harp, 
obferves that “ a line, rough in itfelf, has yet its rccommenda. 
tions ; it faves the ear the pain of an irkfomc monotony, and 
feems even to add greater fmoothnefs to others. Milton, whofe 
ear and tafte were exquifite, has exemplified in his Paradife Left 
the effed of this pradice frequently." Prcf, to the Tranjlation of 
the Iliad, p. x. Thus we may obferve that he repeats verfes, 
which fomc have pronounced harfh and unmufical. Vet the repe- 
tition implies that he was at lead not difpleafed with thofe verfes. 
Thus, in the fixth book of Paradije Lofl : 

u Un 1 \ crfal reproach, far worfe to bear 
Than violence — " 

As in Samfon Agouijies, v. 175. 

(i Untvc rfally crown’d with highefl praifes — " 
notwithflanding the line might have been written more fmoothly, 

“ Crown'd unlverfally with highefl praifes." 

Again, in the fame book of Par , Loft, 

u Burnt after them to the bottftmlefs pit — ” 

R 3 
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So, in Par . Reg. B. i. 361. 

u With them from blifs t 5 the bottomlefs deep.** 

In the fame metre the following verfe concludes, which prevents 
the ungraceful accentuation of the fecond fyllable in audibly , main- 
tained by fome criticks, Par. Loft , B. vii. 518. 

u Prefent ?) thus to his Son audibly fpake.” 

But the great poet has been charged with fometimes laying the 
accent on infignificant particles. If it were requifite to lay the 
ftrefs of the voice on founds naturally (hort, the charge might 
feem formidable. How little attention it deferves, however, may 
be feen in the following inftance among others accented in a 
fimilar manner, Par. Loft , B. ii. 702. 

“ Thy lingering, or with one ftroke of this dart — ” 

The poet’s imagery and meaning would be deftroyed by fuch life- 
lefs accentuation. The pronunciation may be rather thus marked : 

u Thy lingering, 1 5 r with one ftroke Sf this dart — ” 

becaufe “ the emphafis on the word fays Mr. Sheridan, 
t( marks the peculiar property of the dart of Death, which docs 
its bufinefs at once, and needs no fecond ftroke; and that on the 
word this prefents the dart to view, and the image of Death 
{haking it at Satan.” Leftura Sec . as before, p. 280. 

It has been alfo afTertcd, that the reader cannot follow, with 
any tolerable propriety, what is called irregular accentuation in 
thefe and fimilar paflages : 

u And flowers aloft, Jhading the fount of life — ’* 

“ Abjeft and loft lay thefe covering the flood — ” 

But jhadtng is a trochee, of which we have feen many pleaflng 
inftances in various parts of the verfe ; and covering is a da&yl ; 
da&yls being admitted by Milton, like trochees, into the firft, 
third, and fourth places. And are thefe lines, thus pronounced, 
inharmonious ? — 

I muft not conclude thefe remarks on Milton’s verfification 
without noticing the alliteration, fometimes obfervable in his 
poetry ; a figure, much abufed indeed by our old poets, and in 
conference finely ridiculed by Shakfpeare. But to the following 
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inftances few perhaps will affix the name of triflings, or rather 
not concede the praife of beauty : 

“ Who with his foft pipe, and fmooth-dittied fong, 
u Wt 11 knows to ftill the wild winds when they roar, 
u And hulh the waving woods — " Comu$ y v, 86. 

u Thefe paths and bowers doubt not but our joint hands 
t( Will keep from wildernefs with eafe, as wide 
" As we need walk — " Par. LoJi , B. ix. 244. 

“ Defac'd, deflower'd, and now to death devote." Ib. 901, 

Such inftances of beginning feveral words in the fame verfe with 
the fame letter, and even of continuing the alliteration in the 
next verfe, may be found in the belt clafliek writers. 

In the proofs of beautiful verification which have been adduced, 
Milton has been confidered as a writer only of blank verfe. It 
may be added, that his rhyming poetry would have placed him 
high in the rank of Englifh bards, had his blank verfe never been 
written. Lord Monboddo, in fome obfervations with which he 
was long fince pleafed to honour me, obfeives, “ I hold Milton 
to be the belt rhyming poet in Englilh, as well as the belt writer 
of blank verfe. — He has given to his rhyming poetry a variety 
by long and fhort verfes, and by rhymes as much varied as pof- 
fible ; by diltich rhymes, alternate rhymes, and rhymes often at 
the diftance of four lines ; which altogether make fuch a variety 
as is not to be found in any other rhyming poem, except that 
fhort poem of Dryden's upon St. Cecilia's day. And he has 
given one variety to his rhyming verfe, which is not to be found 
even in Dryden's Ode ; and that is a change of the meafure of 
the verfe from the iambick, when the accented fyllablc of the 
foot is laft, to the trochaick, when it is firft ; which changes al- 
together the flow of the verfe, and adapts it to fubjefts very 
different." 

I have converfed indeed with few perfons on the fubjeft of 
Milton’s verfification, who have not acknowledged theinfelvcs, 
in this refpett, 

“ held with his melodious harmony, 

“ In willing chains and fweet captivity." 
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“ The petty circumftances, by which great minds are led 
to the firil conception of great defigns, are fo various and 
volatile, that nothing can be more difficult to difeover : 
Fancy in particular is of a nature fo airy, that the traces 
of her ftep are hardly to be difeerned ; ideas are fo fugi- 
tive, that if poets, in their life time, were queftioned con- 
cerning the manner in which the feeds of confiderable pro- 
ductions firft arofe in their mind, they might not always 
be able to anfvver the inquiry ; can it then be poffible to 
fucceed in fuch an inquiry concerning a mighty genius, 
who has been configned more than a century to the tomb, 
especially when, in the records of his life, we can find no 
politive evidence on the point in queftion ? However 
trifling the chances it may afford of fuccefs, the invefiiga- 
tion is afluredly worthy our purfuit ; for, as an accom- 
plifhcd critick has laid, in fpcaking of another poet, with 
his ulual felicity of difeernment and expreflion, the inquiry 
cannot be void of entertainment whilfl Milton is our 
con ft ant theme : whatever may be the fortune of the 
chare , we are Jure it will lead us through pleajant 
profpefls and a fine country ” Hayley’s Conjectures on 
the Origin of Paradife Lojl. 


THE earlieft obfervation refpe&ing the 
Origin of Pamdife Lojl appears to have been 
made by Voltaire, in the year 1727. He was 
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then fludying in England ; and had become fo 
well acquainted with our language as to publilh 
an Englilh eflay on epick poetry ; in which are 
the following words : 

“ Milton, as he was travelling through Italy 
in his youth, faw at Florence a comedy called 
Adamo , written by one Andreini, a player, and 
dedicated to Mary de Media's, queen of France. 
The fubjeft of the play was the Fall of Man ; 
the atftors, God, the Devils, the Angels, Adam, 
Eve, the Serpent, Death, and the feven mortal 
Sins : That topick, fo improper for a drama, but 
fo fuitable to the abfurd genius of the Italian 
ftage (as it was at that time), was handled in a 
manner entirely conformable to the extravagance 
of the defign. The feene opens with a Chorus 
of Angels ; and a Cherubim thus fpeaks for the 
reft : a Let the rainbow be the jiddlejiick of the 
fiddle of the heavens ! let the planets be the notes 
of our mufick ! let time beat carefully the meafure, 
and the winds make the fharps , &c. Thus the 


a " A la lira del Ciel Iri fta 1'arco, 
u Corde le sfere fien, note le ftelle, 

“ Sien le paufe e i fofpir I'aure novelle, 

(i E '1 tempo i tempi & mifurar non parco!" 

Choro d’ Angeliy See, Adamo, ed. 1617,, 
The better judgement of the author, Mr, Walker obferves, 
determined him to omit this chorus in a fubfequent edition of 
his drama : accordingly it does not appear in that of Perugia, 
1641, See the Hijkrical Memoir on Italian Tragedy , 1 799* 
p. 169. 
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play begins, and every fcene rifes above the laft 
in profufion of impertinence ! 

“ Milton pierced through the abfurdity of 
that performance to the hidden majefty of the 
fubjedt, which, being altogether unfit for the 
ftage, yet might be (for the genius of Milton, 
and his only,) the foundation of an epick 
poem. 

“ He took from that ridiculous trifle the firft 
hint of the noblcft work, which human imagi- 
nation has ever attempted, and which he exe- 
cuted more than twenty years after.” 

That Milton had certainly read the facred 
drama of Andreini, is the opinion both of Dr. 
Jofeph Warton and of Mr. Hayley. Another 
elegant critick has obferved, that Voltaire may 
have related a tradition perhaps current in Eng- 
land at the time it was vifited by him j b “ a 
period at which, it may be prefumed, fome of 
the contemporaries of Milton were living, for 
he was then only about fifty years dead. Milton, 
with the candour which is ufually united with 
true genius, probably acknowledged to his 
friends his obligations to the Italian dramatift, 
and the floating tradition met the ardent in- 
quiries of the French poet.” It may be worth 
mentioning here, that Dante, according to the 
account of fome Italian criticks e , took the hint 

* Hid. Mem. on Ital. Tragedy, p. 170. 
e Warton'b Hilt, of Eng. Poetry, vol. iii. p. 241. 
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of his Inferno from a nodhimal reprefentation of 
Hell, exhibited in 1 304 on the river Arno at 
Florence j and that TalTo is faid to have * con- 
ceived the idea of writing his Aminta at the re- 
prefentation, in 1 567, of Lo Sfortunato of Agof- 
tino Argenti in Ferrara. 

From the AJamo of Andreini a poetical ex- 
trad, as well as the fummary of the arguments 
of each ad and feene, were given by Dr. War- 
ton, in an appendix to the fecond volume of his 
Ffftiy on the Genius and Writings of Pipe, 1782. 
Mr. Hayley has cited other fpecimcns of the 
poetry in this “ fpirited, though irregular and 
fantadick, compofition from which Milton’s 
fancy is fuppofed to have caught fire. The 
reader will find a few quotations alfo, from this 
rare and curious drama, in the Notes on Paradife 
Lojl. But, if the Adamo be examined with the 
utmoft nicety, Milton will be found no fervile 
copyid : He will be found, as in numberlefs in- 
dances of his extenfive, his curious, and careful 
reading, to have improved the flighted hints 
into the fined deferiptions. Milton indeed, with 
the (kill and grace of an Apelles or a Phidias, 
has often animated the rude ficetch and the 
fhapclefs block. e I mean not to detradf from the 

* Hid. Mem. ut fupr. 

* From the remarks of Prince Giacomo Giuftiniani, (the ac- 
complilhed governour of Perugia,) on the Adamo , which were 
tranfmitted to Mr. Walker, and by Mr. Walker obligingly com- 
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Italian drama j but let it here be remarked once 
for all, in Milton’s own words, that 1 “ borrow- 
ing, if it be not bettered by the borrower, among 
good authors is accounted plagiarie . Let the 
bittereft enemies of Milton prove, if they can, 
whether the author of this ingenuous remark 
may be exhibited in fuch a light j rather let them 
acknowledge that, in fully comparing him with 
thofe authors who have written on limilar lub- 
je&s, he mult ever be confidered as 

“ above the reft 

44 In ihape and gefture proudly eminent.” 

The drama of Atidrcini was fo little known 
when Dr. Birch was writing the Life of Milton, 
that Warburton, in a letter to that learned bio- 


rmmicatcd to me, it appears that the criticks of Italy confider 
Milton not a little indebted to their countryman. I will cite the 
opinion of the liberal and elegant Tirabofchi : “ Certo bcnche 
Id Adam delP Andreini lia in confronto del Paradtfo Perdnto cio che^ 
e il Poema di Ennio in confronto a quel di Virgilio, nonptfmeno/ 
non pub negarfi chc le idee gigantefchc, delle quali P autorc / 
Inglefe ha abbellito il fuo Poema, di Satana, chc entra nel Para- 
difo terreftre, c arde d’ invidia al vedere la felicita delP Uomo> 
del congrdfo de Demonj, della battaglia degli Angioli contra 
I.ucifero, c piu altre fommigliauti immagini veggonfi nclP Adamo 
adombratc per modo, chc a me fembra molto crcdibile, che anchc 
il Milton dalle immondezze, fe cosi e lecito dire, delP Andreini 
ruccoglieflc Poro, di cui adorno il fuo Poema. Per altro V Ada mo 
delP Andreini, benchc abbia alcuni tratti di peflimo gufto, ne ha 
altri ancora, che fi poiTon proporre come modello di cccellcnte 
podia.’ * 

f Eiccnoclaftcs, Profe- Works, edit. 1698, fol. vol. ii. p. 509* 
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grapher, preferved in the Britifh Mufeum, ridi- 
cules the relation of Voltaire. “ It is faid that it 
appeared by a MS. in Trin. Coll. Camb. that 
Milton intended an opera of the Paradife Loft. 
Voltaire, on the credit of this circumdance, 
amongft a heap of impertinency, pretends boldly 
that he took the hint from a comedy he faw at 
Florence, called Adamo . Others imagined too he 
conceived the idea in Italy ; now I will give you 
good proof that all this is a vifion. In one of his 
political pamphlets, written early by him, I 
forget which, he tells the world he had conceived 
a notion of an epick poem on the (lory of Adam 
or Arthur. What then will you fay mud we do 
with this circumdance of the Trin. Coll. MS ? 
I believe I can explain that matter. When the 
parliament got uppermod, they fupprefled the 
playhoufes; on which Sir John Denham, I 
think, and others, contrived to get operas per- 
formed. This took with the people, and was 
much in their fade j and religious ones being 
the favourites of that fan&ified people, was, I 
believe, what inclined Milton at that time (and 
neither before nor after) to make an opera of 
it.” — Even at a much later period, the very ex- 
idence of the Adamo was denied ; for Mr. 
Mickle, an ardent admirer of Milton, and the 
very able tranflator of The Lufiad, calls it “ 8 a 

8 Differtation prefixed to the Tranflationof the Lufiad, 2 d edit. 
Ox. p. ccii. 
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Comedy which nobody ever faw and obfervcs, 
“ that even fome Italian literati declared that 
no fuch author [as Andreini] was known in 
Italy.” Dr. Johnfon alfo, in his Life of Milton , 
calls Voltaire’s relation “ a wild, unauthorifed, 
ftory.” 

That Milton had conceived, in his younger 
days, as Dr. Warburton has obferved, the notion 
of an epick poem on the ftory of Arthur, is evi- 
dent from his own words in the Manfus , v. 80, 
&c. and the Epitaphium Damonis, v. 155, &c: 
Where fee the Notes, vol. vi. p. 357, and p. 
373. Mr. Hayley, with his ufual acutenefs and 
elegance of language, remarks that “ it feems 
very probable that Milton, in his colled ion of 
Italian books, had brought the Adamo of An- 
dreini to England ; and that the perufal of an 
author, wild indeed, and abounding in grotefque 
extravagance ; yet now and then fhining with 
pure and united rays of fancy and devotion, firft 
gave a new bias to the imagination of the Englilh 
poet, or, to ufe the expreflive phrafe of Voltaire, 
firft revealed to him the hidden majejly of the 
fubjetl. The apoftate angels of Andreini, though 
fometimcs hideoufiy and abfurdly difgufting, yet 
occafionally fparkle with fuch fire as might 
awaken the emulation of Milton.” 

The Englilh reader is indebted to Mr. Hayley 
for the following analyfis of the arguments of 
each ad and fcene in the Adamo . 
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« The CHARACTERS. 

« God the Father. 

44 Chorus of Seraphim, Cherubim, and Angels. 

44 The archangel Michael. 

44 Adam. 

44 Eve. 

44 A Cherub, the guardian of Adam. 

44 Lucifer. 

44 Satan. 

44 Beelzebub. 

44 The seven mortal Sins. 

44 The World. 

44 The Flesh. 

44 Famine. | 

44 Labour. 

44 Despair. 

44 Death. 

44 Vain Glory.. 

44 Serpent. 

44 Volano, an infernal meffenger. 

44 Chorus of Phantoms. 

“ Chorus of fiery, airy, aquatick, and infernal 
44 Spirits.” 

ACT I. Scene i. 44 Chorus of Angels, Tinging the 
glory of God. — After their hymn, which ferves as a pro- 
logue, God the Father, Angels, Adam and Eve. — God calls 
to Lucifer, and bids him furvey with confufion the wonders 
of his power. — He creates Adam and Eve — their delight and 
gratitude. 

Scene 2. 44 Lucifer, arifing from Hell — he expreffes his 
enmity againfl God, the good Angels, and Man. 

ScENfc 3, 44 Lucifer, Satan, and Beelzebub, — Lucifer ex- 
cites his affociates to the deftru&ion of Man, and calls other 
Demons from the abyfs to confpire for that purpofe. 
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Scenes 4, 5, and 6. 44 Lucifer, fummoning feven diflin$ 
Spirits, commiffions them to a£l under the character of the 
feven mortal Sins, with the following names : 


44 Meccano — ■ 

— — Pride, 

41 Lurcone •— 

— — Envy. 

44 Ruspicano 

Anger. 

44 Arfarat — 

— Avarice. 

44 Maltea — 

-■ ■■ Sloth. 

44 Dulciato 

Luxury. 

44 Guliar 

Gluttony. 


ACT II. Scene 1. 44 The Angels, to the number of fif- 
teen, feparately fmg the grandeur of God, and his munificence 
to Man. 

Scene 2. 44 Adam and Eve, with Lurcone and Guliar 
watching unleen.— Adam and Eve exprefs their devotion to 
God fo fervently, that the evil Spirits, though mvifible, are 
put to flight by their prayer* 

Scene 3. 44 The Serpent, Satan, Spirits. — The Serpent, 
or Lucifer, announces his defign of circumventing Woman. 

Scene 4. 44 'The Serpent, Spirits, and Volano. — Volano 
arrives from Hell, and declares that the confederate Powers 
of the abyfs defigned to fend a goddefs from the deep, en- 
titled Vain Gloiv, to vanquifh Man. 

Scene 5. 44 Vain Glory, drawn hy a giant, Volano, the 
Serpent, Satan, and Spirits. — The Serpent welcomes Vain 
Glory as his confederate, then hides himfelf in the tree to 
watch and tevnpt Eve. 

Scene 6. 44 The Serpent and Vain Glory at firfl con- 
cealed ; the Seipent difeovers himfelf to Eve, tempts and fe- 
duces her.— Vain Glory clofes die with expreflions of 

triumph. 

ACT III. Scene 1 . 44 Adam and Eve. — After a dialogue 
of tendemefs fhe produces the fruit.— Adam exprefles horrour, 
but at laft yields to her temptation. — When both have tailed 
the fruit, they are overwhelmed with remorfe and terrour ; 
they fly to conceal themfelves. 
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Scene 2. “ Volano proclaims the Fall of Man, and in-, 
\ites the Powers of darknefs to rejoice, and pay their homage 
to the Prince of Hell. 

Scene 3. “ Volano, Satan, chorus of Spirits, with en- 
figns of vi&ory. — Expreflion of their joy. 

Scene 4. u Serpent, Vain Glory, Satan, and 'Spirits.— 
The Serpent commands Canoro, a mufical Spirit, to fing his 
triumph, which is celebrated with fongs and dances in the 
4th and 5th fcenes ; the latter clofes with cxpreffions of 
horrour from the triumphant Demons, on the approach of 
God. 

Scene 6. “ God the Father, Angels, Adam and Eve,— 
God fummons and rebukes the finners, then leaves them* 
after pronouncing his maledi&ion. 

Scene 7. “ An Angel, Adam and Eve. — The Angel 
gives them rough fkins for clothing, and exhorts them to 
penitence. 

Scene 8. “ The Archangel Michael, Adam and Eve.*— * 
Michael drives them fiom Paradife with a fcourge of fire. 
Angels clofe the A£t with a chorus, exciting the offenders to 
hope in repentance. 

ACT. IV. Scene I. “ Volano, chorus of fiery, airy, 
earthly, and aquatick Spirits — They exprefs their obedience 
to Lucifer. 

Scene 2. “ Lucifer rifes, and utters his abhorrence of the 
light ; the Demons confole him — he queftions them on the 
meaning of God’s words and conduct towards Man — He 
fpuins their conje&ures, and announces the incarnation, then 
proceeds to new machinations againft Man. 

Scene 3. “ Infernal Cyclops, fummoned by Lucifer, 
make a new world at ^iis command,— He then commiffions 
three Demons againft Man, under the charaders of the World, 
the Flefh, and Death. 

Scene 4. “ Adam alone. — He laments his fate, and at 
laft feels his fufferings aggravated, in beholding Eve flying 
in terrour from the hoflile animals. 

VOL. I. 


S 
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Scene 5. “ Adam and Eve.— >She excites her companion 
to fuicide. 

Scene 6, “ Famine, Thirft, Latitude, Defpair, Adam and 
Eve.— Famine explains her own nature, and that of her affo- 
ciates. 

Scene 7. “ Death, Adam and Eve.— Death reproaches 
Eve with the horrours (he has occafioned — Adam clofe* 
the A& by exhorting Eve to take refuge in the moun- 
tains. 

ACT V. Scene 1. u The Flefh, m the fliape of a wo- 
man ; and Adam. — He refifts her temptation. 

Scene 2. “ Lucifer, the Flefh, ami Adam. — Lucifer pre- 
tends to be a man, and the elder brother of Adam. 

Scene 3. “ A Cherub, Adam, the Flefh, and Lucifer.— 
The Cherub fecretly warns Adam againfl his foes - y and at 
kft defcnJs him with manifeft power. 

Scene 4. “ The World, in the fliape of a man, exulting 
m his own finery. 

Scene 5. i4 Eve ami the World. — He calls forth a rich 
palace from the ground, and tempts Eve with fplendour. 

Scene 6. “ Chorus of Nymphs, Eve, the World, and 
Adam. — He exhorts Eve to refift thefe allurements — the 
World calls the Demons from Hell to enchain his vidtims — 
Eve prays for mercy : Adam encourages her. 

Scene 7. “ Lucifer, Death, chorus of Demons. — They 
prepare to feize Adam and Eve. 

Scene 8. u The Archangel Michael, with a chorus of 
good Angels. — After a fpirited altercation, Michael fubdues 
and triumphs over Lucifer. 

Scene 9. 44 Adam, Eve, chorus of Angels. — They re- 
joice in the vi&ory of Michael : he animates the offender* 
with a promife of favour from Cod, and future refidence in 
Heaven: — they expreis their hope and gratitude. — The 
Angels clofe the drama, by ringing the praife of the Re-, 
icemer.” 
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When* the reader compares the allegorical cha- 
racters in this drama with thofe in Milton’s 
Iketches on limilar fubjeCts, intended once for 
tragedies, he will again fee reafon to admit that 
the Adamo had made confiderable impreffion, 
either in reprefentation or by perufal, on the mind 
of the Englilh poet. See the Appendix, at the 
end pf Paradife Loji, in the third volume of this 
edition. 

Of Andreini, who has been contemptuoufly 
called a Itroller, Mr. Hayley has vindicated the 
fame. “ He had fome tinCture of claflical learn- 
ing, and confiderable piety. He occafionally 
imitates Virgil, and quotes the Fathers.” In 
one of the pafiages, cited from his Adamo by 
Mr. Hayley, Mr. Walker obferves that h the 
courfe of a river is defcribed with a richnefs of 
fancy, and a “ dance of words,” that prove An- 
dreini to have been endowed with no common 
poetick powers. Of the Adamo there have been 
four editions, thofe of Milan in 1613, and 1617, 
printed in quarto; that of Perugia in 1641, 
printed in duodecimo ; and that of Modena in 
1685, printed in the fame form. The edition of 
1641 is confidered the mod rare. The deferip- 
tion, to which Mr. Walker alludes, is beauti- 
fully amplified in that edition; and has been 
given in the Appendix to the Hijlorical Memoir 

k Hiit. Memoir on Ital. Tragedy, p. 160. 
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on Italian Tragedy , i 799, p. xliv. Andreini was 
the fon of the celebrated adtrefs, Ifabella An- 
dreini. * His various productions, fays Mr. 
Hayley, “ amount to the number of thirty; and 
form a fmgular medley of comedies and devout 
poems.” The writer of the article Andreini 
\lfabelle ) in the Nouveau Dili. Uifi. a Caen, 
1786, adds, to the account of her Ton’s theatrical 
pieces, “ On a encore d’Andreini trois Trait'es en 
faveur de la Comcdie & des Comediens, publies 
a Paris en 1625; iJs font fort rares.” 

II. The next remark rcfpeding the Origin of 
Paradife Loft is that of Dr. Pearce, who, in the 
Preface to his Review of the Text of the twelve 
books & c. publifhed in 1733, fays, “ It is pro- 
bable that Milton took the firft hint of the Poem 
from an Italian tragedy, called II Paradifo Perfo ; 
for I am informed that there is fuch an one ex- 
tant, printed many years before Milton entered 
upon his defign.” Mr. Hayley, in a very ex- 
tenfive refcarch, has been able to difcover no fuch 
performance. Nor have my inquiries been more 
fuccefsful. 

1 “ Giovanni Bat ti ft a Andreini, Fiorentino , o piuttofto Pjftojtfe, 
fii flglio della edehre Comica Ifabella Andreini (della quale ft 
reda il Bayle, e il Mazzuchelli,) e nacquc. nel 1578. Dopo 
efferfi acquiftato molto credito fullc Scene Italiane porrofli m 
Francia, ovc ft merito la ftima di Luigi XIII. ViiTe per la 
meno fino al 1652.” From the remarks mentioned in the Note % 
p. 251. — It is not impoflible, that Milton might have feen and 
converfed with Andreini, when he viiited France and Italy* 
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III. We are next informed, in the Preface to 
the poetical works of the Rev. J. Sterling, printed 
at Dublin in 1734, that “ The great Milton is 
faid to have ingenuoufly confeffed that he owed 
his immortal work of Para/life Loji to Mr. 
Fletcher’s LoajLe.” The perfon here mentioned 
is Phineas Fletcher, better known by his poem, 
entitled the Purple Ijland ; and the Locujice is a 
fpirited Latin poem, written againft the 1 Jefuits, 
and publilhed at Cambridge, while Milton was a 
fludent there, in 1627; as was alfo the fame 
author’s LocuJIs, or Apoltyonijis, an Englifh poem, 
confifting of five cantos." That Milton had read 
both the Latin and Englifh poem of Fletcher, I 
make no doubt. And I have accordingly offered, 
to the reader’s obfervation, fome paflages from 
both in the Notes on his poetical works, with 
which Milton appears to have been pleafed. But 
Milton’s obligations to Fletcher are too confined 
to admit fo extenfive an acknowledgement, as 
that which is contained in Mr. Sterling’s Preface; 
and indeed the authority of the anecdote has not 
been given. Mr. Sterling has tranflated with 

k The Jefuits were called Locnfls^ in the theological language 
of this period. See Sundrie Sermons by bilhop Lake, fol, 1629, 
p. 205. “ There i$ a kind of metaphoricall LocuJIs and Cater- 
pillers, LocuJIs that came out of the bottomleflc pit ; I meanc 
Popifli Priefts and lefuits ; the Caterpillers of the Commonweaje, 
Proie&ors and Inuentors of new tricks how to exhauft the purfeg 
of the fubiefts, couering private ends with publicke pretences/* 

5 3 
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great fpirit the fpeech of Lucifer to his Angels 
in the Locujice , vel Pietas yefuitica. See his 
poems, p. 43. As Fletcher’s Latin poem is little 
known, it may be here proper to feledt, from 
this fpeech, the lines which feem to have in- 
fluenced the imagination of Milton, and perhaps 
to have given rife to the preceding anecdote. 

44 Nos contra immemori per tuta filentia fomno 
“ Stemimur interea, et, media jam luce fupini 
“ Stertentes, feftam trahimus, pia turba, quietem. 

44 Quod fi animos fine honore add fine fine laboris 
44 Poenitet, et proni imperii regnique labantis 
44 Nil miferet, pofitis flagris, odiifque remiflis, 

“ Oramus veniam, et dextras prsebemus inermes. 

44 Fors ille audacis fadti, et juftae immemor irae, 

“ Placatus, facilifque manus et foedera junget. 

4< Fors folito lapfos (peccati oblitus) honor! 

44 Reftituet, coelum nobis foliumque relinquet. 
u At me nulla dies animi, coeptique prioris, 

44 Diffimilem arguerit : quin nunc refeindere coelum, 

44 Et conjurato viftricem milite pacem 
44 Rurapere, fervendque juvat mifeere tumultu. 

4i Qud tanti cecidere animi ? Quo priftina virtus 
44 Ceflit, in aeternam qu& mecum irrumpere lucem 
44 Tendftis, trepidumque armis perfringere coelum ? 

" Nunc vero indecores Felicia ponitis arma, 

44 Et toties vi&o imbelles conceditis hofti. 

44 Per vos, per domitas coelefli fulmine vires, 

•* Indomitumque odium, projetfta relumite tela ; 

“ Dum fas, dum breve tempus adeft, accendite pugnas, 

44 Reftaurate acies, fradlumque reponite Martem. 

44 Ni facitis, mox foli, et (quod magis urit) inulti, 

44 Aetemum (hen) vacuo flam mis cruciabimur antro, 

44 Ille quidem nuld, heu, nuld violabilis arte, 

44 Securum fine fine tenet, fine milite regnum j 
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am 

44 A nullo patitur, nullo violatin' ab hofte : 

44 Compatimr tamen, inque ftxis violabilc mcmbris 
44 Corpus habet : nunc 6 totis confurgite telis, 

44 Qua patet ad vtilnus nudum fine tegmine corpus, 

44 Imprimite ultrices, penitufqtle recondite* flammas. 

44 Accelerat funefta dies, jam limine tempus 
44 Inftftit, cum nexa ipfo cum vertices membra 
44 Naturam induerint cocleftem, ubi gloria votum 
44 Atque animum iplendor fuperent, ubi gaudia damdo 
44 Crefcant, deliciaeque modum, finemque recufent. 

44 At nos fupplicio aeterno, Stygiifque catenis 
44 Comprefli, flammis et vivo fulphure te&i, 

44 Perpetuas duro folvemus carccie poenas. 

44 Hie anima, extremos jam turn perpefla dolores, 

44 Majores femper metuit, queriliirque remotam, 

44 Quam toto admiftt pr^fentem pe&ore, mortem, 

44 Oraque cseruleas perreptans flarama medullas 
44 Torquet anhela iiti, ftbrafque atque ilia lambit. 

44 Mors vivit, moriturque inter mala millc fuperftes 
44 Vita, vic&que ipsa cum morte, et nomina mutat. 

44 Cum vero nullum moriendi confcia finem 
44 Mens reputat, cum mille annis mille addidit annos, 

44 Prastcritumque nihil venturo detrahit aevum, 

44 Mox ctiam (lellas, etiam fuperaddit arenas; 

44 Poena tamen damno crefcit, per flagra, per ignes, 

44 Per quicquid miferum eft, prasceps ruit, anxia lentam 
44 Provocat infelix mortem ; ft fort£ relabi 
44 Poflit, et in nihilum rurfus dilperfa refolvi. 

44 Aequemus meritis poenas, atque ultima palli* 

44 Plura tamen magnis exadtor debeat aufts ; 

44 Tartareis mala fpeluncis, vindidtaque ccelo 
44 Deftciat ; nunquam, nunquam crudelis inultos, 

44 Irameritofve, Erebus capiet ; meruiffe nefandum 
44 Supplicium medios inter folabitur ignes, 

44 Et, liedt immenfos, faftis fuperafle dolores, 

44 Nunc agite, 6 Proceres, omndfque effundite tcchnas* 

♦ 4 Conftilite, imperioque alacres fuecurritc lapfo. 

s 4 
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44 Dbcerat, irifequitur fremitus, trepidantiaque inter 
< 44 Agmina fubmiffae franguntur mlu mure voces. 

44 Qualia^ ubi Oceano mox prascipitandus Ibero 
44 Immineat Phoebus, flavlque ad litora Chami 
44 Conveniant, glomerantque per auras agmina mufcae, 

44 Fit fonitus ; longo crefcentes ordine turban 
44 Buccinulis voces acuunt, fociofque vocantes, 

44 Vndas nube premunt ; ftrepitu vicinia rauco 
44 Completur, refonantque accenfis litora bombis.” 

The fimile, which here follows this fjpeech, 
refembles, in fome degree, that of Milton in his 
poem on the fifth of November. See In Quint. 
Nov. ver. 176, &c. See alfo Par. Loji, B. i. 768. 
To which we might add the aflembly of devils, 
fummoned before Lucifer in the old French mo- 
rality of The Ajfumption, 1527. 

44 Ung grand tas de dyables plus drus 

44 Que moucherons en Y air volans — ” 

Milton’s Latin poem is dated at the age of feven- 
teen, namely in 1625. Fletcher’s was publilhed 
in 1627. The fubjedts of both are certainly 
limilar, See the firft Note on In Quint. Nov. 
vol. vi. p, 302. Fletcher, whofe didtion and 
imagery are often extremely beautiful, was edu- 
cated at Eton, whence he was fent to King’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1600 ; became B. A. in 
1604, .and M. A. in 1608 ; was afterwards be- 
neficed at Hilgay in Norfolk, and died in 1649. 

IV, Hitherto what had been mentioned as 
hints, to which the adtive mind of Milton might 
not be infenfible, had been mentioned without 
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betraying a with to tear the laurels from the brow 
of the great poet. Not fuch was the intelligence 
conveyed to the publick by the malicious Lauder. 
He, unfortunate man, fcrupled not to difgrace 
the conliderable learning which he poffefled, and 
to forfeit all pretenfions to probity, by an auda- 
cious endeavour to prove that Milton was “ the 
word: and greated of all plagiaries." He acquired, 
indeed, a temporary credit, and engaged a power- 
ful advocate in his caufe, by the fpccioufncfs of 
his charge. But he “ played mod foully for 
it." He corrupted the text of thofe poets, whom 
he produced as evidences againd the originality 
of Milton, by 1 interpolating feveral verfes either 
of his own fabrication, or from the Latin trans- 
lation of Paradife Lojl by William Hog. His 
enmity to Milton fird difcovcred itf'elf, on Dr. 
Newton’s publifhing his propoials for printing a 
new edition of the Paradife Lojl with Notes of 
various Authors ; which appeared in 1 749. He 
affirmed that “ he could prove,” fays Dr. 
Newton, (giving an account of his interview 
with Lauder,) “ that Milton had borrowed the 
fubdance of whole books together, and that there 
was fcarcely a Angle thought or fentiment in his 
Poem which he had not dolen from fome author 
or other, notwithdanding his vain pretence to 

1 Thcfe interpolations are given in the Appendix to this edi- 
fipn, No. II. 
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things unattempted yet in profe or rhime. And 
then, in confirmation of his charge he recited a 
long roll of Scotch, German, and Dutch poets, 
and affirmed that he had brought the books along 
with him which were his vouchers ; and appealed 
particularly to Ramfay, a Scotch divine, and to 
Mafenius, a German jcfuit: But, upon pro- 
ducing his authors, he could not find Mafenius ; 
he had dropped the book fomewhere or other in 
the way, and expreffed much furprife and con- 
cern for the lofs of it Ramfay he left with me, 
and my opinion of Milton’s imitations of that 
author I have given in a Note on B. ix. 513. I 
knew very well that Milton was an univerfal 
fcholar, as famous for his great reading as for 
the extent of his genius ; and I thought it not 
improbable, that Mr. Lauder, having the good 
fortune to meet with thefe German and Dutch 
poems, might have traced out there fome of his 
imitations and illufions, which had efcaped the 
refearches of others : and it was my advice to 
him then, and as often as I had opportunities of 
feeing him afterwards, that if he had really made 
fuch notable difcoveries as he boafted, he would 
do well to communicate them to the publick j an 
ingenious countryman of his had publiffied an 
EJfay upon Milton's imitations of the Ancients , 
and he would equally deferve the thanks of the 
learned world by writing an EJfay upon Milton V 
imitations of the Moderns ; but at the fame time , 
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I recommended to him a little more modefty and 
decency, and urged all the arguments I could to 
perfuade him to treat Milton’s name with more 
refped, and not to write of him with the fame 
acrimony and rancour with which he J poke of 
him; it would weaken his caufe inllead of 
ftrengthening it, and would hurt himfelf more 
than Milton in the opinion of all candid readers. 
He began with publilhing fome fpecimens of his 
work in The Gentleman's Magazine : and I was 
forry to find that he had no better regarded my 
advice in his manner of writing ; for his papers 
were much in the fame ftrain and fpirit as his 
converfation; his aflertions ftrong, and his proofs 
weak. However, to do him juftice, leveral of 
the quotations which he had made from Adamus 
Exul, a tragedy of the famous Hugo Grotius, I 
thought fo exactly parallel to feveral paflages in 
the Paradife Lojl , that I readily adopted them, 
and inferted them without fcruple in my Notes ; 
efteeming it no reproach to Milton, but rather a 
commendation of his tafte and judgement, to 
have gathered fo many of the choiceft flowers in 
the gardens of others, and to have tranfplanted 
them with improvements into his own. At 
length, after I had publifhed my firft edition of 
the Paradife Lojl, came forth Mr. Lauder’s EJfay 
on Milton's ufe and imitation of the Moderns : but 
except the quotations from Grotius, which I had 
already inferted in my firft edition, I found in 
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Mr. Lauder’s authors not above half a dozen 
paflages, which I thought worth transferring into 
my fecond edition; not but he had produced more 
paflages fomewhat refembling others in Milton j 
but when a fimilitude of thought or expreffion, 
of fentiment or defcription, occurs in Scripture 
and we will fay in Staphorftius, in Virgil and 
perhaps in Alexander Rofs, in Ariofto and per- 
haps in Taubmannus, I Ihould rather conclude 
that Milton had borrowed from the former whom 
he is certainly known to have read, than from 
the latter whom it is very uncertain whether he 
had ever read or not. We know that he had 
often drawn, and delighted to draw, from the 
pure fountain ; and why then {hould we believe 
that he chofe rather to drink of the ftream after 
it was polluted by the trafli and filth of others ? 
We know that he had thoroughly, ftudied, and 
was perfe&ly acquainted with, the graces and 
beauties of the great originals ; and why then 
Ihould we think that he was only the fervilc 
copier of perhaps a bad copy, which perhaps he 
had never feen ?” 

If Lauder had traced the marks of imitation 
in Milton with truth and candour ; if he had 
modeftly noted images or fentiments apparently 
transferred from other writers, yet ftill perhaps 
fortuitous coincidences ; he would have gratified 
rational curiofity. But he was intent on blacken- 
ing the fame of Milton . He publilhed, befides his 
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Effay, “ Deledtus Audtorum Sacrorum Miltono 
Facem Pralucentium ra ,” in two volumes ; of which 
the firft contained “ " Andrseae Ramfaei Poemata 
Sacra,” & “ 0 Hugonis Grotii Adamus Exul, 
Tragoedia:” thefecond, “ ? Jacobi Mafenii Sar- 
cotidos Libri tres,” — “ q Odorici Valmarana 
Daemonomachiae Liber unus,” — “ r Cafparis 
BarlaeiParadifus,” — & “ * Frederic! Taubmanni 
Bellum Angelicum : Libri tres.” But, as Mr. 
Hay ley finely obferves, Milton “ by the force 
and opulence of his own fancy was exempted 
from the inclination, and the necelfity, of bor- 

m In 1752, and 17 $3. 

* From the Edinburg, edit, of 1633. 

o From the edition of the Hague, 1601. 

p From the edition of Cologne. 1644. The fourth and fifth 
books are printed in Barbou’s edition of the Sarcotis, printed ar 
Paris, in 1781 : to which arc prefixed two Letters “ Aux RR. 
PP. Jefuites Auteurs des Memoires de Trevoux, Ou Von compare 
le Paradis Perdu de Milton avec le Poeme intitule Sarcotis da 
R. P. Jacques Mafenitttf Jefuite Allemandd ’ The liberal writer 
of the Article, Majenius i in the Nouveau Dift. Htjl . a Caen, 1785* 
confiders the pretended obligations of Milton to Mafenius too 
trifling to be mentioned. 

<t From the Vienna edit. 1627. See Dr. Newton’s Note on 
Par. Lofty B. v. 689. 

* This is a tranflation from the Paradife of Catfius, originally 
written in Dutch. It is an epithalamium on the nuptials of Adam 
and Eve; and Mr. Hayley pronounces it to be fpirited and 
graceful. Many of Catfms's Dutch poems were tranilatcd into 
Latin verfe a Cafpare Barlaeo, et Cornelio Boyo, and firft pub- 
lilhed in their new drefs at Dordrecht in 1643. 

* This poem, confiding of two books, and a fragment of a 
third, Mr. Hayley fays, was originally printed in 1604* 
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rowing and retailing the ideas of other poets; 
but, rich as he was in his own proper fund, he 
chofe to be perfectly acquainted not only with 
the wealth, but even with the poverty, of others.” 
Indeed I may venture to ftrengthen this obferva- 
tion by Milton’s own words, in which he feems 
to promife the production of fome great poetical 
work. “ 1 Neither do I think it fhame to cove- 
nant with any knowing reader, that for fome few 
years yet I may go on truft with him towards the 
payment of what I am now indebted, as being 
a work not to be rais’d from the heat of youth, 
or the vapours of wine j like that which flows 
at wafte from the pen of fome vulgar amorift, 
or the trencher fury of fome riming parafite; 
nor to be obtain’d by the invocation of Dame 
Memory and her Siren Daughters, but by devout 
prayer to that Eternal Spirit, who can enrich 
with all utterance and knowledge, and fends out 
his Seraphim, with the hallow’d fire of his altar, 
to touch and purify the lips of whom he pleafes ; 
to this muft be added indufrious and felcft read- 
ing , fteady obfervation, infight into all feemly 
and generous arts and affairs.” Mr. Hayley 
therefore may be juftified in his opinion, that 
Milton read, in different languages, authors of 
every clafs; “ and I doubt not,” he adds, “ but 
he had perufed every poem colle&ed by Lauder, 

* Of Reformation, &c. B. ii. Profc-Works, vol. i. p. zzj. 
edit. 1698* This was firft publilhed in 1641. 
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though fome of them hardly afford ground enough 
for a conjedure, that he remembered any paffage 
they contain, in the courfe of his nobler com* 
pofition.” 

V. We are next prefented with the following 
information of a learned and ingenious traveller, 
well known to the literary world by his eminent 
fervices in the caufe of Chriflianity. “ " During 
my fliort flay at DulTeldorf, I became acquainted 
with a baron de Harold, an Irifhman, who is 
colonel of the regiment of Koningsfeld, &c. — 
But my reafon for mentioning the baron, was to 
inform you, that he is now employed in tranf- 
lating, into Englifh verfe, a Latin poem, entitled 
The Chrijiiad, written by Robert Clarke, a Car- 
thufian monk, of the convent of Nieuport near 
Offend i from which he afferts that our great 
poet has borrowed largely. The poem, which 
is on the Paffion of Chriff, in feventeen books, 
contains, indeed, many ideas and deferiptions, 
flrikingly fimilar to thofe of Milton in his 
Paradife Loji. But, unlefs the baron can pro- 
duce an edition previous to that which he pof- 
feffes, which was printed at Bruges in 1678, it 
will be difficult to convid Milton of plagiarifm 
in this inflance; for Johnnfon, if I recoiled 


* Letters during the courfe of a tour through Germany in 
1791 and 1792, by Robert Gray, M. A. publifhed in 1794, 
pp. 19—21, 
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rightly, informs us, that El wood faw a com- 
plete copy of the Paradife Loft at Milton’s houfe, 
at Chalfont, in 1 66 5 j that Milton fold the copy 
in 1667, and that the third edition vyas printed 
in 1678, when it is probable that many copies 
had palled over to the continent, and contributed 
to cncreafe the reputation which his name had 
gained abroad ; and therefore we have a right to 
fuppofe, that Clarke, and not Milton, was the 
copyift: The poem, however, appears to have 
much merit. The baron has finilhed ten or eleven 
books, with what fidelity 1 know not, but cer- 
tainly with much animation. Milton has often 
been accufed of plagiarifm, it is to be feared fome- 
times with truth ; for though bilhop Douglas, 
with great acutenefs, detected Lauder’s interpo- 
lations in the works of different writers, which 
were defigned to difparage Milton’s reputation, 
he by no means undertook to prove, that Milton’s 
claim to originality might not, in other inftances, 
be impeached; and Lauder, though perfuaded 
by Dr. Johnfon to give up, in a hafty fit of 
(hame, his whole Eflay as an impolition, after- 
wards, in part, recanted his recantation, and 
attempted, with fome fuccefs, to prove the charge 
of forgery againfl Milton. But it is time to put 
an end to this digrellion defigned. to vindicate 
Milton, as every Englilhman muft wilh to do, 
where he can bte vindicated without injury to 
truth.” 
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To the latter part of this remark it will be 
proper to fubjoin the words of biihop Douglas. 
“ Grown defperate by his difappointment, this 
very man, [Lauder,] whom but a little before 
we have feen as abjeft in the confeflion of his 
forgeries, as he had been bold in the contrivance 
of them, with an inconfiftence, equalled only by 
his impudence, renewed- his attack upon the au- 
thor of the Paradifc Loft ; and in a w pamphlet, 
publifhed for that purpofe, acquainted the world, 
that the true reafon which had excited him to 
contrive his forgery was, becaufe Milton had 
attacked the character of Charles the fi'rft, by 
interpolating Pamela’s prayer from the Arcadia , 
in an edition of the Eicon Baft like ; hoping, no 
doubt, by this curious key to his condud, to be 
received into favour, if not by the friends of 
truth, at lead by the idolaters of the royal mar- 
tyr: the zeal of this wild party-man againft 
Milton having at the fame time extended itfelf 
againft his biographer, the very learned Dr. 
Birch, for no other reafon but becaufe he was 

» Entitled, « King Charles I. Vindicated from the charge of 
plagiarifm, brought againft him by Milton, and Milton himfelf 
convi&ed of forgery, and a grofs impofition on the publick.” 
Not content with this title, he begins the two firft pages with 
all the confequence of a keeper of wild bcafts, when he exhibits 
a more celebrated moujler than ufual ; “ The Grand Imfofior dt. 
UBed!" 
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fo candid as to exprefs his difbelief of a tradi- 
tion unfupported by evidence.” 

I have been unable to difcovcr whether there 
is any edition ot Clarke’s book, prior to that 
which is mentioned. 

VI. We are now to be again gratified with 
the very curious refearches, and ingenious de- 
ductions, of Mr. Hayley. Having obferved it 
to be highly probable, that Andreini turned the 
thoughts of Milton from Alfred to Adam, as the 
fubjed of a drawatick compofition, he thinks it 
poflible that an Italian writer, lefs known than 
Andreini, firft threw into the mind of Milton 
the idea of converting Adam into an epick per- 
fonage. * “ I have now before me,” he proceeds, 
“ a literary curiofity, which my accomplilhed 
friend, Mr. Walker, to whom the literature of 
Ireland has many obligations, very kindly fent 
me, on his return from an excurfion to Italy, 
where it happened to flrike a traveller, whofe 
mind is peculiarly awakened to elegant purl’uits. 
The book I am fpeaking of is entitled La Scena 
Tragica J'Adarn ed Eva, FJiratta dalli primt tre 
capi della Sacra (leneji, e ridotta a fignijicato 
Morale da Troilo Lancet ta, Benacenfe. Venetia 
1644. ^is little work is dedicated to Maria 

* Conje&ures oi\ the Origin of Paradife Loft, at the end of the 
life of Milton, ad edit. 1796, p. 264, Sc c. 
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Gonzaga, Dutchefs of Mantua, and is nothing 
more than a drama in profe, of the ancient form, 
entitled a morality, on the expulfion of our firft 
parents from Paradife. The author does not 
mention Andreini, nor has he any mixture of 
verfe in his compolition ; but, in his addrefs to 
the reader, he has the following very remark- 
able paflage : after fuggefting that the Mofaick 
hiftory ot Adam and Eve is purely allegorical, 
and defigned as an incentive to virtue, he fays, 

4 Una notte fognai, che Moise mi porfe gratiofa efpofi- 
tione, e mifteriofo fignificato con parole tali apunto : 

‘ Dio fa parte all’ Huom di fe ftefTo con P intervcnto della 
ragione, e difpone con infallibile fentenza, che fignoreggiando 
in lui la medefma fopra le fcnfuali voglie, prcfcrvato ll pomo 
del proprio core dalli appetiti difordinati, per guiderdone di 
giufta obbedienza li trasforma il mondo in Paradifo, — Di 
qnefto s’io parlaffi, al ficuro formarei heroico poema conve- 
ne vole a femidei.” 

‘ One night I dreamt that Mofes explained to me the myf- 
tery, almoft in thefe words : 

‘ God reveals himfelf to Man by the intervention of reafon, 
and thus infallibly ordains that reafon, while (he fupports her 
fovereignty over the fenfual inclinations in Man, andpreferves 
the apple of his heart from licentious appetites, in reward of 
his juft obedience transforms the world into Paradife. — Of 
this were I to fpeak, afluredly I might form an heroick poem 
worthy of demi-gods/ 

“ It ftrikes me as poffible that thefe laft words, 
aligned to Mofes in his vifion by Troila Lan- 
cetta, might operate on the mind of Milton like 
the queftion of Ell wood, and prove, in his pro- 
t a 
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lifick fancy, a kind of rich graft on the idea he 
derived from Andreini, and the germ of his 
greateft production. 

“ A fceptical critick, inclined to difcounte- 
nance this conjecture, might indeed obferve, it 
is more probable that Milton never faw a little 
volume not publifhed until after his return from 
Italy, and written by an author fo obfcure, that 
his name docs not occur in Tirabofchi’s elabo- 
rate hiftory of Italian literature ; nor in the pa- 
tient Italian chronicler of poets, Quadrio, though 
he beftows a chapter on early dramatick compo- 
fitions in profe. But the mind, that has once 
ftarted a conjecture of this nature, muft be weak 
indeed, if it cannot produce new lhadows of ar- 
gument in aid of a favourite hypothefis. Let me 
therefore be allowed to advance, as a prefiimp- 
tivc proof of Milton’s having feen the work of 
Lancetta, that he makes a Jimilar life of Mofes, 
and introduces him to fpeak a prologue in the 
(ketch of his various plans for an allegorical 
drama. It is indeed poflible that Milton might 
never fee the performances either of Lancetta or 
Andreini ; yet conjecture has ground enough to 
conclude very fairly, that he was acquainted with 
both ; for Andreini wrote a long allegorical 
drama on Paradife, and we know that the fancy 
of Milton firft began to play with the fubjeCt 
according to that peculiar form of compolition. 
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Lancetta treated it alfo in the fhape of a drama- 
tick allegory ; but faid, at the Lime time, under 
the character of Mofes, that the fubjeft might 
form an incomparable epick poem ; and Milton, 
quitting his own hafty Iketches of allegorical 
dramas, accompliftied a work which anfwers to 
that intimation.” 

The following Analyfis of this drama has 
been made by Mr. Hayley. 

ACT I. Scene l. “ God commemorates his creation of 
the heavens, the earth, and the water — determines to make 
Man — gives him vital fpirit, and admonifhes him to revere 
his Maker, and live innocent. 

Scene ii. “ Raphaei , Michael, Gabriel, and An- 
gels. Raphael praifes the woiks of God — the other Angels 
follow his example, particularly in regard to Man. 

Scene hi. “ God and Adam. God gives Paradife to 
Adam to hold as a fief — forbids him to touch the apple — 
Adam promifes obedience. 

Scene iv, “ Adam. Acknowledges the beneficence of 
God, and retires to repofe in the (hade. 

ACT II. Scene i. “ God and Adam. God rcfolves to 
form a companion for Adam, and docs fo while Adam is 
flceping — he then awakes Adam, and, prefenting to him hi* 
new alTociate, bleffes them both ; then leaves them, recom- 
mending obedience to his commands. 

Scene ii. “ Adam and Kve. Adam icrcivcs Fve as his 
wife — praifes her, and entreats her to join with him in re- 
vering and obeying God — flic promifes fubmiflion to his 
will, and intreats his inftruction — lie tells her the prohibition, 
and enlarges on the beauties of Paradilc — on his (peaking of 
flocks, flic defires to fee them, and he dcpaiu to Ihow her 
the various animals. 
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ScEneiii. “Lucifer, Belial, Satan. Lucifer laments 
his expulfion from heaven, and meditates revenge againft Man 
w-the other Demons relate the caufe of their expulfion, and 
ftimulate Lucifer to the revenge he meditates — he refolves to 
employ the Serpent. 

Scene iv. “ The Serpent, Eve, Lucifer. TheSerpent 
queftions Eve — derides her fear and her obedience — tempts 
her to taflc the apple — (he expreffes her eagernefs to do fo— ’ 
the Serpent exults in the profpeft of her perdition — Lucifer 
(who fccms to remain as a feparate perfon from the Serpent) 
cxprcifes alfo his exultation, and heps ajhde to liften to a dia- 
logue between Adam and Eve. 

Scene v. “ Eve, Adam. Eve declares her refolution to 
taftc the apple, and prrfcnt it to her hufband — Hie taftes it, 
and cxprejTes tinufual hope and animation — fhe fays the Ser- 
pent has not deceived her — Ihe feels no fign of death, and 
prefents the fruit to her hulband — he reproves her — flie 
perfifts in prefling him to eat — he complies — declares the 
fruit fweet, but begins to tremble at his own nakednefs— he 
repents, and expreffes his remorfe and terrour — Eve propofes 
to form a covering of leaves — they retire to hide themfelves 
in foliage. 

ACT III. “Scene t. Lucifer, Belial, Satan. Lu- 
cifer exults in his fuccefs, and the other Demons applaud 
him. 

Scene ii. “ Raphael, Michael, Gabriel. Thefe 
good Spirits lament the fail, and retire with awe on the ap- 
pearance of God. 

Scene iii. “God, Eve, Adam. God calls on Adam — he 
appears and laments his nakednefs — God interrogates him 
concerning the tree — he eonfeffes his offence, and accufes 
Eve— (he blames the Serpent — God pronounces his maledic- 
tion, and fends them from his prefence. 

Scene iv. “ Raphael, Eve, and Adam. Raphael bids 
them depart from Paradife — Adam laments his deftiny — Ra- 
phael perfifts in driving them lather harfhly from the garden 
m-Adarn begs that his innocent children may not fuffer for 
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the fault of their mother — Raphael replies, that not only his 
children, but. all his race, mud fufter ; and continues to drive 
them from the garden — Adam obeys — Eve laments, but foon 
comforts Adam — he at length departs, animating hitnfelf 
with the idea, that to an intrepid heart every region is a 
home. 

Scene v. “ A Cherub, moralizing on the creation and 
fall of Adam, concludes the third and lait A&.” 

Mr. Walker, in his Hijlorical Memoir on Ita- 
lian Tragedy , has enlarged this analyfis with 
fome fpecimens of the author’s Ityle and manner, 
together with a y fac fimile of the quaint table 
exhibiting the “ morale efpofatione” of the work. 
From the fame ingenious and entertaining vo- 
lume we learn that, “ as z Lancetta denominates 
himfelf Benacenfe, it is prefumed he was a na- 
tive of that part of the riviera of Salo, on the 
lago di Garda, which is called Tolblano, and 
whole inhabitants are ftyled Benaccnfcs, from 
Benacus, the ancient name of the lake. He was, 
he modeftly declares, neither a poet, nor an 
orator, — ‘ poeta non fon’ io, ne oratore/ — but I 
am willing to believe he was a good man, and 
that it was rather his virtues than his talents 
which recommended him to the accomplilhed 
family of Gonzaga, of which he feems to have 
been a protege. Such is the deep obfeurity in 
which this author is buried, that the molt fe- 

y Hid. Mem. Appendix, p. xlviii — Ivi. 

* Hift. Mem. p. 172. 
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dulous inquiry has not led to the difeovery of 
any authentick notices concerning him. His 
drama is flightly mentioned by Allacci, who 
fuppofes it to be his only produ&ion.” 

Mr. Hayley adds, to his remarks on the 
dramas of Andreini and Lancetta, that Milton 
was probably familiar with an Italian poem, 
little known in England, and formed exprefsly 
on the conflict of the apoftate Spirits ; the An- 
geleida del Sig. Erqfino di Valvafone, Venet. 1 590. 
Dr. Warton was of the fame opinion. See the 
Note on Par. Lojl , B. v. 689. And Mr. Hayley 
has cited the verfes, in which the Italian poet 
ailigns to the Infernal Powers the invention of 
artillery. With this poem, I think, the mind of 
Milton could not but be affeded. It begins : 

u To cantero del ciel 1’ antica guerra, 

“ Per cui fola il principio, et Y ufo nacque, 

Onde tra il feme human non pur in terra, 

44 Ma fouente fi pugna anchor su V acque : 

“ Carccre eterno nd ahiffo ferra 
u Qud die nc tu Pauthore, 6c vinto giacquc: 

** K i vincitori in pane eccelfa, 6c alma 
41 Godon trionfo eterno, ctcrna palma. ,f 

Valvafone ‘s defeription of the triumphant Angels 
in B. iii. is particularly interefting. The poem 
concludes with an animated Sonnet to the Arch- 
angel Michael, preceded by the four following 
lines : / 
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** Cofi diffe Michele, & da le pure 
Ciglia di Dio refulfe un chiaro lampo, 

“ Che gli die fcgno del diuino affenfo, 

*\ E tutto il Ciel fu pien di gaudio immenfo.” 

AIV Arcangelo Michele . 

“ Eccelfo Heroe, Campion inuitto, he Santo 
“ De I* imperio diuin, per cui pigliafti 
“ L* alta contefa, e ’1 reo Dragon cacciafti 
“ Da T auree ftelle debellato, be franto ; 

“ Et hor non men giu ne V eterno pianto, 

“ Onde ei riforger mal s’ attenta, i vafti 
“ Orgogli fuoi reprimi, be gli contrafti, 

“ A noftro fchermo con continuo vanto ; 

“ Quefti miei noui accenti, onde trainee 
“ La gran tua gloria, e’l mio deuoto afFetto, 

“ Accogli tn fin da Y empirea luce: 

“ Sieno in vece di preghi, & al cofpetto 
“ Gli porta poi del fempiterno Duce, 

“ Che di fua gratia adempia il mio difetto.” 

Mr. Hayley feems to think all’o, that Milton 
may be fometimes traced in the St rage de gli 
Innocent i of Marino. The late Mr. Bowie ap- 
pears to have entertained a fimilar notion. Sec 
alfo Mr. Warton’s Note In Manfum, ver. 1 1 . 
A few paflages are accordingly cited, from this 
poem, in the Notes on Paradife Lojl. It was firft 
publilhed at Venice in 1633; and confifts of 
four books : 1. “ Sofpetto d’Herode: 2. Con- 
figlio de Satrapi: 3. ElTecutione della Strage: 
4. Il Limbo.” Milton has been ’ thought in- 


a Biogr. Brit. edit. Kippis, vol. iv. p. 431. 
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debted likewife to Crafhaw, the tranflator of the 
firft of thefe books. I will feledt a few paffages, 
therefore, from this verlion, which feem to have 
afforded fome countenance to the opinion. Sofpetto 
d’Herode, ftanza, 5. Defcription of Satan, Cra- 
ihaw’s Poems, edit. 1648, p. 59. 

«« His eyes, the fallen dens of death and night, 

«« Startle the dull ayre with a difmall red : 

« Such his fell glances as the fatall light 
“ Of daring comets, that looke kingdomes dead.— — 

«« He fhookc himfelfe, and fpread his fpatious wings ; 

« Which, like two bofom’d fades, embrace the dimme 
“ Aire, with a difmall (hade ; but all in vaine ; 

<• Of durdy adamant is his drong chaine.” 

Part of his fpeech t ft. 28. 

“ And fhould we Powers of Heaven, Spirits of worth, 

« Bow our bright heads before a king of clay ? 

« It flrall not be, faid I, and clombe the North, 

“ Where never wing of Angell yet made way. 

« What though I mid my blow ? yet I drooke high ; 
And, to dare foniething, is fome vi&ory.— - 

31. 

« Ah wretch ! what bootes thee to cad back thy eyes, 

« Where dawning hope no beame of comfort lliowes ? 

« While the refleftion of thy forepad joys, 

“ Renders thcc double to thy prefent woes ; 

“ Rather make up to thy new miferies, 

** And mcete the mifehiefe that upon thee growes. 

“ If Hell mud mourne, Heaven lure fhall fympathize: 
“ What fo&ce cannot effeft, fraud fliull devife. 
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“ And yet whole force feare I ? have I fo loft 
44 Myfelfe? my ftrength too with my innocence? 

44 Come, try who dares, Heaven, Earth ; whate’er doft 
44 boaft 

44 A borrowed being, make thy bold defence : 

44 Come thy Creator too ; what though it coft 
44 Me yet a fecond fall ? we’d try our ftrengths. 

44 Heaven faw us ftruggle once ; as brave a fight 
“ Earth now fhould fee, and tremble at the fight. 

33 . 

" Thus fpoke the impatient Prince, and made a paufe: 

“ His foule hags rais’d their heads, and clapt their hands; 
“ And all the Powers of Hell, in full applaufe, 

“ Flourifht their fnakes, and toft their flaming brands. 

44 We, faid the horrid fillers, wait thy lawes, 

44 The obfequious handmaids of thy high commands: 

44 Be it thy part, Hell’s mighty Lord, to lay 
44 On us thy dread commands ; ours to obey. 

34 . 

44 What thy Ale&o, what thefe hands, can doe, 

44 Thou mad’ft bold proofe upon the brow of Heaven ; 

44 Nor (hould’ft thou bate in pride, becaufe that now 
44 To thefe thy footy kingdomes thou art driven. 

■ 44 Let Heaven’s Lord chide above, lowder than thou, 

44 In language of his thunder ; thou art even 
44 With him below : Here thou art Lord alone 
44 Boundlefle and abfolutc : Hell is thine owne.” 

That Crafhaw and Milton fhould concur in 
fimilar fentiments and expreflions, when Marino 
didates to both, can be a matter of little fur- 
prife, But, when we compare the paffages in. 
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Milton which may be confidered as harmonizing 
with thefe in Cralhaw, we (hall not hefitate to 
declare that, in bold and glowing phrafeology, 
as well as in beautiful and expreffive numbers, 
the palm, due to the improvement of the ori- 
ginal, belongs to the former. Nor (hall we forget 
the hints from TEfchylus and Dante, which 
Milton finely interweaves in the character of his 
Prince of darknefs. Milton, no doubt, had read 
Crafhaw’s tranflation ; as he had read the cranf- 
lations alio of Ariofto and Taffo by Harington 
and Fairfax ; to various paffages in which he 
has, in like manner, added new graces refulting 
from his own imagination and judgement. 
There arc alfo a few refemblances in Crafhaw’s 
poetry to paffages in Milton, which I have no- 
ticed in their refpe&ive places. Crafhaw, I may 
add, is entitled to the merit of fuggefting the 
combination and form of feveral happy phrafes 
to Pope. Of a poet, thus diftinguilhed, I take 
this opportunity to fubjoin a few particulars 
from the unpublifhed manufeript of his fellow- 
collegian, Dr. John Bargrave. “ b When I went 
firft of my 4 times to Rome, there were there 4 
revolters to the Roman Church, that had binn 


b After the reftoration of Charles II. Dr. Bargrave became 
Prebendary of Canterbury, to the Library of which Cathedral he 
gave many books and other curiofities. See a further account of 
ihis MS. in the Note on Chriftina, queen of Sweden, vol. vu 
p. 270, 
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fellowes of Peterhoufe in Cambridge with my 
felfe. The name of one of them was Mr. R. 
Cralhaw, whoe was of the Seguita (as their 
tearme is), that is, an attendant, or one of the 
followers of Cardinall Palotta, for which he had 
a falary of crownes by the month, (as the cuf- 
tome is,) but no dyet. Mr. C raftlaw infinitely 
commended his Cardinall, but complayned ex- 
treamely of the wickednefs of thofe of his re- 
tinue, of which he, having his Cardinally eare, 
complayned to him ; vpon which the Italians 
fell fo farr owt with him, that the Cardinall, to 
fecure his life, was faine to putt him from his 
fervice; and, procuring him fome fmale imploy 
at the Lady’s of Loretto, whither he went in 
pilgrimage in fummer time, and ouerheating 
him felfe dyed in few weeks after he came 
thither ; and it was doubtfull whether he were 
not poyfoned.” — 

Mr. Hayley notices the exigence alfo of the 
following pieces relating to Milton’s fubjed : 

l Adamo Caduto, tragedia facra, di Serafino della Sa- 
landra. Cozenzo, 1641. 8vo. 

ii. La Battaglia Celcfle tra Michele e Lucifero, di An- 
tonio Alfani, Palermifano. Palermo, 1568. 4to. 

hi. Dell' Adamo di Giovanni Soranzo, Genova, 1604. 
12mo. 

They had, however, efcaped the refearches of 
Mr. Hayley. Signor Signorelli, the learned and 
elegant correfpondent of Mr. Walker on fubje&s 
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conne&ed with his ' Memoir on Italian Tragedy ; 
publilhed in 1799, had not then feen them, 
Whether Milton had perufed them, muft there- 
fore be a matter of future inquiry. Mr. Walker, 
to whom the reader is indebted for the curious 
Note on the dialogue between Satan and Michael, 
Par. Lojl, B. vi. 292 &c, obferves that all the 
commentators pafs over the obligations of Mil- 
ton to the Gerufalemme Dijlrutta of Marino. 
From the feventh canto, which is * all that is 
printed, and which is fubjoined to two fmall 
editions of the Strage de gli Innocent! in his pof- 
feflion, Mr. Walker has made a few extracts j 
and I have cited thofe relating to the compaf- 
fionate countenance of Chrift, and to the glo- 
rious defeription of God, in the Notes on 
B. iii. 140, 380. See alfo the Note on B. xi. 
406. 

Mr. Hayley further notices the probable at- 
tention of Milton to Taflb’s * Lc Sette Giornate 
del Mondo Creato. See likewife Dr. Warton’s 
Note on Par. Lojl, B. v. 689. Taffo, like Mil- 
ton, follows indeed almoft the very words of 


c See the Hift. Mem. Appendix, p, xxxiii. 
d Ibid. p. xxxv i. 

e Dr. Warton mentions only the edition of Viterbo, in 1607. 
There had been an earlier edition thus entitled, c< I due prinvi 
Gioml del Mondo Creato, Poefta facra.” Venet, 1600, 4 to. And 
a later, (C Le fetk Giornate &c, Ult. iroprefl*. ricorretta* > ' Veneu 
1637. 
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Scripture, in relating the commands of God on 
the feveral days of the Creation. The poem is in 
blank verfe. I fubmit to the reader the following 
pious addrefs : 

“ Dimmi, qual opra alhora, 6 qual ripofo 
“ Fofle ne la Diuina, e Sacra Mentc 
u In quel d > eternita felice flato. 

“ E ’n qual ignota parte, e *n quale idea 
“ Era 1’ efiempio tuo, Celefte Fabro, 

“ Quando facefti a te la Reggia, e } \ Ternpio. 

“ Tu, che ’l fai, tu ’1 riuela ; e chiare, e conte 
“ Signor, per me fa Y opre, i modi, e Y arti. 

“ Signor, tu ft’ la mano, io fon la cetra, 

“ La qual mafia da te, con dolci tempre 
u Di foaue armonia, riluona ; e molce 
u D* adamantino fmalto i duii afietti. 
u Signor, tu fe’ lo fpirto io roca tromba, 

M Son per me fieflb a la tua gloria ; e langue, 

“ Se non m’ infpiri tu, la voce, e ’1 luono.’' 

In the preceding verfes Milton’s addrefs to the 
Holy Spirit, “ Inftriuft me, for thou know’ll:, ’* 
is perhaps obfervable. They clofe alfo with a 
fimilar fentiment to his invocation of the fame 
afli fiance in his ParadiJ'e Regained, B. i. 1 1. 

“ Thou Spirit, infpire, 

“ As thou art wont, my prompted fong, elfe mutc. ,, 

VII. The latefl obfervation refpefling the 
origb of Paradife Loji , which has been fub- 
mitted to the publick, is contained in Mr. Dun- 
ller’s “ Confiderations on Milton’s early reading, 
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and the prima Jlamina of Paradife Loft,” 1 800. 
The objed of thefe “ Confiderations” is to 
prove that Milton became, at a very early period 
of his life, enamoured of Jofhua Sylvefter’s trans- 
lation of the French poet, Du Bartas. Lauder 
had aflerted long fince that Milton was indebted 
to Sylvefter’s tranflation for “ numberlefs line 
thoughts, bcfidcs his low trick of playing upon 
words, and his frequent ufe of technical terms. 
From him,” he adds, “ Milton has borrowed 
many elegant phrafes, and Single words, which 
were thought to be peculiar to him, or rather 
coined by him j luch as palpable darknefs , and 
a thoufand others.” Lauder has alfo faid, 
that Philips, Milton’s nephew, “ every where, 
in his Theatrum Poet arum, either wholly pafles 
over in Silence Such authors as Milton was moil 
obliged to, or, if he chances to mention them, 
does it in the mod flight and Superficial manner 
imaginable : Du Bartas done excepted.” But 
Sylvcjler is alfo highly commended, in this 
work, for his tranflation. Mr. Hayley well ob- 
serves, in apology, for other omiflions of Philips, 
“ which are too frequent to be confidered as 
accidental, that he probably chofe not to enu- 
merate various poems relating to Angels, to 
Adam, and to Paradife, left ignorance and ma- 
lice fhould abfurdly confider the mere exiftence 
of Such poetry as a derogation from the glory 
of Milton.” ' 
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Lauder adds, that there is 14 a commentary 
on this work, called A Summary of Du Bartas , 
a book full of prodigious learning, and many 
curious obfervations on all arts and fdenc.es ; 
from whence Milton has derived a multipli- 
city of fine hints, fcattered up and down his 
poem, efpecially in philofophy and theology.' ” 
This book was printed in folio, in 1 62 1 ; and 
is recommended, in the title-page, as “ fitt 
.for the learned to refrefh their memories, and 
for younger Undents to abbreviate and further 
theire (Indies. From this pretended garden ot 
fweets I can colled: no nofegay. It cannot indeed 
be fuppofed that Milton, when he wrote the 
Paradife Lojt , was (b imperfectly acquainted 
with the purer fources ot knowledge, as to be 
indebted to Inch a volume. 

That Milton, however, had read the transi- 
tion of Du Bartas , has been admitted by his 
warmed admirers, Dr. Farmer, Mr. liowle, 
Mr. Warton, and Mr. Headley. A ilight re- 
mark, which the editor ot thefe volumes long 
lince ventured to make, in the f Gentle man s Ma- 
gazine, relpeding Milton’s acquaintance with 
the poetry of Sylvefter, att raded the notice of the 
author ot the Confide) at ions bcc. juft mentioned; 

f See November 1 796, p. 900. See alfo Mr. Dunfter’s Confu. 
derations &c. p. 3. I take this opportunity of adding that Dr. 
Farmer's remaik occurs in a Note on the “ warned calm of 
Hates/ ’ in Troilus and Creilida. See Stecvcm’s Shalifpeare, edit. 
1793. vol. xi. p. 254- 

VOL. 1. 
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and appears to have Simulated his defire to know 
more of the forgotten bard. Mr. Du after, there- 
fore, having procured an edition of Sylvcfter’s 
Du Bartas , drew up his ingenious volume ; 
and, with no Id’s elegance of language than li- 
berality of opinion, pointed out the tafte and 
judgement of Milton in availing himfelf of par- 
ticular pafiages in that book. With honourable 
aftedion for the fame of Milton, he obferves, 
that “ nothing can be further from my intention 
than to infinuate that Milton was a plagiarift or 
fervile imitator ; but I conceive that, having 
read thefe f'acred poems of very high merit, at 
the immediate age when his own mind was juft 
beginning to teem with poetry, he retained num- 
berlefs thoughts, pafiages, and exprefiions there- 
in, fo deeply in his mind, that they hung inhe- 
rently on bis imagination, and became as it were 
naturalized there. Hence many of them were 
afterwards infenfibly transfufed into his own 
compofitions.” Sylvefter’s Du Bartas was alfo a 
popular book when Milton began to write po- 
etry ; it was publiftied in the very ftreet in which 
Milton’s father then lived •, Sylvefter was cer- 
tainly, as was probably g Humphry Lownes the 

* 1 may obferve that the folio edition of Spenfer's Faery Queen, 
and of his other poems, in 1 6 1 i, came from the prefs of Humphry 
Lownet \ the date at the end of the Faery Queen is, however, 1612. 

In 161 1 ai (6 Humphry Ltnvnes printed the fecond edition of 
the little' volume, from Which I (hall prefentlv haVe Occafion to 
make an extuft or two, entitled <( Stafford's Mobe: orhii age 
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printer of the book, puritanically inclined; 
Milton’s family, profeffing the fame religious 
opinions, would powerfully recommend to the 
young ftudent the perufal of this work: By 
1’uch inferences, added to the preceding remark, 
the reader is led to acknowledge the fucccfsful 
manner, in which Mr. Dunftcr has accom- 
plilhed his defign ; namely, to (how Milton’s 
“ early acquaintance with, and predilection for, 
Sylvefter’s Du Bart as." I am perfuaded, how- 
ever, that Milton mull have fometimes doled 
the volume with extreme difgult ; and that he 
then fought gratification in the llrains of his 
kindred poets, 'of Spenfer, and of Shakfpcare ; 
or of thofe, whole llyle was not barbarous like 
Sylvelter’s, the enticing Drummond, the learned 
and aflFeCting Drayton, and feveral other bards of 
that period ; as may be gathered from exprcl- 
fions even in h his earlieft performances. But, 
to refume Mr. Dunfter’s obfervation refpeCting 
the Origin of Paradifc Lojl : Sylvefter’s Du 
Bartas “ contains, indeed, more material pnma 
(lamina of the Paradife Lojl, than, as I believe, 
any other book whatever : and my hypothejis is, 
that it pofitively laid the jirjl Jlone ol that * mo- 
numentum aerc perennius.’ That Arthur for a 

of teares. A Treatifcno leffo profitable and comfortable then the 
times damnable, &c." iamo. 

k See the Notes on his Tranflations of the 114th and t;6th 
Pfalms. 

U 2 
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time predominated in Milton’s mind over his, 
at length preferred, facred fubjeCt, was probably 
owing to the advice of Manfo, and the track ot 
reading into which he had then got. How far 
the Ada mo of Andreini, or the Scam Tragica 
d'Adamo et Eva of Lancetta, as pointed out by 
Mr. Hay Icy ; or any of the Italian poems on 
fuch lubje&s, noticed by Mr. Walker ; contri- 
buted to revive his predilection for facred poefy, 
it is bolide my purpofe to inquire. If he was 
materially caught by any of thefe, it ferved, I 
conceive, only to renew a primary impnjjion made 
on his mind by Sylvelter’s Du Bartas : although 
the Italian dramas might induce him then to 
meditate his divine Poem in a dramatick form. 
It is, indeed, juftly obferved by Mr. Warton, on 
the very fine paifage, ver. 33. of the Vacation 
Exercifc , written when Milton was only nine- 
teen, 4 that it contains ftrong indications of a 
young mind anticipating the fubjeCt of Paradifc 
Lojl.' — Cowley found himfelf to be a poet, or, 
as he himfelf tells us, ‘ was made one,’ by the 
delight he took in Spcnfer’s Fairy Queen, 4 which 
was wont to lay in his mother’s apartment ;’ and 
which he had read all over, before he was twelve 
years old. That Dryden was, in fome degree, 
limilarly indebted to Cowley, we may colleCt 
from his denominating him 4 the darling of my 
youth, tile famous Cowley.’ Pope, at a little 
more than eight years of age, was initiated in 
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po:try by the perulal of Ogilby’s Homer ami 
Sandys’s Ovid ; and to the latter he has himfelf 
intimated obligations, where he declares, in his 
Notes to the Iliad, * that Englilh poetry owes 
much of its prefent beauty to the tranflations of 
Sandys.’ The rudiment a poctica of our great poet 
I fuppofe fimilarly to have been Sylveftcr’s Du 
Bartas ; which, I conceive, not only elicited the 
firft i'parks of poetick fire from the pubdeent 
genius of Milton, but induced him, from that 
time, to devote himfelf principally to lacred 
poefy, and to feled Urania for his immediate 
Mufe, 

— — ‘ wagno pciculfus amore. 1 ” 

While I agree with Mr. Dunfter, that Milton 
has adopted feveral thoughts and expreflions from 
Sylvelter, I hope I may be permitted to oblervc 
that, although the poem ot Du Barms treats 
largely of the Creation of the World and the 
Fall of Man, the Origin of Paradife Loft may 
not perhaps be abfolutely attributed to that work. 
M Smit with the love of facred fong, Milton, I 
apprehend, might be influenced, in his lotig^ 
ehooftng uni beginning late' by other cffufions of 
facred poefy, in the language which he loved, and 
in the epick form, on fimilar fubjeds ; beiides 
thofe of Dante, of Taflo, and of the Italian poets 
already mentioned. In the following lift the 
Mufcs of Spain and Portugal alfo will be found 
to have cholen congenial themes. 

u 3 
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i. Difcorfo in verfi della Creazione del Mondo lino alia 
Venuta di Gesu Crifto, per Antonio Cornazono. 4°. 1472. 

ii. Della Creatione del Mondo, Poema Sacro, del Sig. 
Gafparo Mvrtola. Giorne fettc, Canti fcdici. I2 n * > . V cnet. 
1608. 

iii. Epamerone, overo 1’ opera de fei Giorni, Poema di 
Don Felice Paffcro. I2 m0 . Venet. 1609. 

iv. Creacion del Mundo, Poema Efpagnol, por el Doctor 
Alonzo de Azevedo. 8 V °. cn Roma, 1615. 

v. Da Cieacjao et Compolicao do I Inmem, Cantos fres 
por Luis de Camoens, em Verfo Portugues. 4°. ein Lilboa 
161i. Rimas 2 a *. Parte.— Paris, 12 mo . 1759. 

The firft of thefe poems is noticed by Baretti 
in his Italian Library, p. 58 ; who alfo mentions 
an epick poem, firft printed in Sicily, and fince 
at Milan, of which he had forgot the dates, en- 
titled " L‘ Adamo del Campailla. It is a philo- 
fophical poem, much admired by the followers 
of the Cartefian fyftem, who were very numerous 
when the author wrote it.” Ib. p. 66. Baretti 
alfo mentions another epick poem “ Le fei Gior- 
nate, di Scbaftiano Erizzo. The fix Days, that is, 
the Creation performed in fix days, &c.” lb. 
p. 64. But this is a miflake. Le fei Giornate 
of Erizzo is neither a poem, nor at all connected 
with the hiftory of the Creation. It is a feries 
of novels : “ Le fei giornate , mile quali fotto 
diuerfi fortunati & infdici auenimenti, da fei 
giouani raccontati, fi contengono ammaeftramenti 
nobili & utili di morale Filofofia 

1 Proemio, p, work of Sebaftian Erizzo was printed 

at Venice, in quarto, by Giouan Varifco See, in 1567. 
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The fecond of the before-mentioned poems is 
in my polTefiion ; and I have given fomc account 
of it in the Notes on B. iv. 753, and B. v. 6S9 

of Paradife Loji. 

The three next are mentioned by Mr. Bowie, 
together with the preceding poem ; as alfo with 
the Alamos of Andreitii, Soranzo, and Scrafino 
della Salandra, and with the Angeleida of Valva- 
fone ; in his k manufeript Notes on Lauder's 
Eflay. He has added a reference to the following 
work, which might not be unknown to Milton. 

vi. II Cafodi Lucifero, di Amico Agnifilo. Crcfcimbeni, 
4. 126. 

To which may be fubjoined another poem that 
might have attracted the great poet's notice, as 
it is pronounced by Baretti to be little inferiour to 
Dante himfelf. 

vli. II Quadriregio, fopra i regni d’ A more, di Satanaflo, 
dei vizi, edelle virtu, di Monf. F.Fre/zi Vefvovo di loligno. 
fol. Perug, 1481. 

I may venture alfo to point out 

viii. La Vita & Paflionedi Chrifto, &c. compofla per An- 
tonio Cornozano, in terza rima. Vcnet. 1518. I2 m °. 

In which the fecond chapter of the firft book is 
entitled 44 De la creatione del mondo.” 

ix. La Humanita del Figlivolo di Dio, in ottaua rima, per 
Theofilo Fulengo, Mantoano. Vcnegia. 1583. t°. 

In ten books : in the fecond of which Adam and 

k Now the property of Richard Gough, Efq; to whom I am 
much indebted for the ufe of the book. 

u 4 
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Eve are particularly noticed. Dr. Burney has 
conftdered the facred drama of 11 Gran Natale 
di Chrijlo by the cider Cicognini, as fubfervient- 
to Mdton’s plan. See the Note on Par. Lojl, 
B. x. 249. ' There is allb a poem of 1 P. Antonio 
Glielmo, Milton’s contemporary, entitled 11 Di- 
luvio del Mondo ; and there are the Mondo Defolato 
of the “ fhepherd-boy,” G. D. Peri, (the author 
alfo of the epick poem, Piefole Dijlrutta,) and 
the Giudtao EJlrano of Toldo Coflantini ; both 
publdhed m before Milton perhaps had determined 
the fubjed of his long. The writer of the 
article Pona ( Francois ) in the Nouveau D/ff. 
Hijl. a Caen, edit. 1786, lays that Pona pub- 
lilhed “ U Alamo, poem a, 1664.” The Alamo 
by this writer, (of which I am polTelTed,) is not, 
however, a poem, although abounding with 
poetical exprellions, but a hiftory, in three books, 
of the Creation and of our firft parents. I have 
made extrads from it in the Notes on Par. Lo(l, 
B. ix. 704, 897, 6cc, Pona was an author not 
a little admired in Italy: he died in 1652. 
Lorcdano, in a letter to him, fays “ n L’ingegno 
di V. S. e un giardino di Paradilo, ove non nafeono 
chc fori immortali. Tale hb riconolciuto P an- 

1 IK’ died in 1644, See Elogii d* Huomini I.et terati, feritti 
da Lorciuo Cr.iiTo, parte Kc, Venct. 1 666. p. 287. 

m I he former in 1657 ; and 1 believe there is an earlier edi, 
tion : the latter'in 1 648. 

n Lettres de Lorcdano, edit. Bruxelles, 1708. p. 88. 
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gclico.” Loredano himfelf has alfo written an 
Italian Life of Adam ; which is mentioned in the 
Notes on Par. Lojl, B. ix. 529, 1009. It is 
probable that Pona and Loredano were acquainted 
with Milton ; that they were among thole dif- 
ccrning perfoos, who, “ in the private academies 
of Italy, whither,” the poet tells us, “ 0 he was 
favoured to refort,” foftered his blooming genius 
by their approbation and encouragement. Lore- 
dano was the founder of the Accademia degli In- 
cogniti. His houfe at Venice was the conftant 
refort of learned men. Gaddi, an Italian friend 
whom Milton names, and who has p celebrated 
the foundation of the academy, would hardly fail 
to introduce the young Englilhman to the founder 
of it, if by no other means he had become known 
to him. 

Italy, then, may perhaps be thought to have 
confirmed, if not to have excited, the delign of 
Milton to fing “ Man’s dilobedience, and the 
mortal tafte of the forbidden fruit.” 

Mr. Bowie, in his catalogue of poets who 
have treated M.lton’s fubjeti before him, men- 
tions AlcimusAvitus, archbilhop of Vienna, who 
wrote a poem, in Latin hexameters, De O/igi/ic 

„ Sec the Preface to his Church Government, B. ii. and his 
Epitaph. Damon, v. 133, &c. 

? See Jacobi Gaddii Adlocutiones, et Elogia &c. Florentia;, 
1636. *to. p. 38. 
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Mundi. Phillips, in his 9 account of this author, 
adds the name of Claudius Marius Vidor, a 
rhetorician of Marfeilles, who wrote upon Genejis 
in .hexameters alfo ; which are laid to be extant. 
Pantaleon Candidus, a German poet, has a copy 
of verfcs, I find, in his Loci communes theologici, . 
&c. Bafil. 1 570. p. 24 — 27, entitled LaffusAdce ; 
and in a nuptial hymn, in the fame volume p. 1 10, 
he has painted the creation of Eve in lines not 
unworthy the attention of Milton. 

“ Ergo, novum molitus opus, Pater ipfe profundum 
u Inftillat fomnum, cui jam in tellure jacenti 
44 Eximit infertam lato fub pe&ore coftam, 

44 Explens carne locum, fed enim pulcherrima vifu 
44 Fcemina, quag donis fupcrarct quicquid in orbe eft, 

“ Exoritur; qualis primo cum Lucifer oitu 
44 Evehit auricomum gemmata luce nitorem. 

44 Nec mora furgenti e fomnis, lucemque tuenti, 

44 Matronam infignem Genitor vultuque decoram 
44 Obtulit ante oculos Adae : miratur honorem 
44 Egregium, et toto fulgentem pe&ore formam ; 

44 Agnofcitque fuo fumptum de corpore corpus, 

44 Et fic incipiens laeto tandem ore profatur: 

44 Afpicio, accipioque libens tua maxima rerum 
44 Munera largitor, noftris ex oflibus offa. 

44 Formata in teneros humani corporis artus 
44 Offers, egregiaque thori me compare donas, See.” 

I mull: not omit to mention an Engl ifh poem, 
relating to the Hate of innocence, entitled “ The 
Glalle ot Time in the two JirJi Ages, divinely 
handled by Thomas Peyton, of Lincolne’s Inne, 
Gent.” 4to.' Lond. 1623; and to obferve alfo 

* Theat. Poet, edit, 1675. Ancient Poets, p. 12. 
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that Part of Du Bart as had been tranflated into 
verfe, and publilhed, before the firft edition of 
Sylvefter’s, “ by William Lille of Wilburgham, 
Efquier for the King’s body,” namely, in 1596 
and 1598, and again in 1625. Sec the Note on 
Milton’s cxivth. Pfaltn, ver. 11. Lille’s com- 
pound epithets, in his tranflation, are very nu- 
merous, and fometimes extremely beautiful. Syl- 
vefter has often merit all'o of this kind : but it 
is my duty to obferve, that* Sylvelter is not al- 
ways original : his Ihining phrales may be fre- 
quently traced in contemporary or preceding 
poets. In the Notes on Milton’s poetical works, 
I have fometimes had occafion to exhibit the 
expreflions of Sylvefter in this point of view. 
Injuftice, however, to this laborious writer, I 
lhall here clofe my remarks with a detached fpe- 
cimen of his poetry ; to which, if Milton has 
been indebted, the temptation of the Serpent in 
Paradife Loft affords fuch a contrail, that the 
reader will be at no lofs how to appreciate the 
improvement. 

« Eve, fecond honour of this vniverfe ! 

“ Is't true (I pray) that jealous God, perverfc, 

“ Forbids (quoth he) both you, and all your race, 

“ All the fair fruits thefe bluer brooks embrace , 

“ So oft bequeath'd you, and by you ported, 

“ And day and night by your own labour died ? 

“ With ill* aii of thele fweet words, the wily Snake 
“ A po\foned air mipired (as it fpake) 

“ In E\e’s frail bred ; wiio thus replies : O ! knowc, 
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“ Whate’er thou be, (but thy kind care doth flhowe 
44 A gentle friend,) that all the fruits and flowrs 
44 In this earth’s-heav’n are in our hands and powrs, 

44 Except alone that goodly fruit diuine, 

44 Which in the midft of this green ground doth fliine ; 
44 But all-good God (alas ! I wot not why) 

44 Forbad us touch that tree, on pain to dy. — 

44 She ceaft ; already brooding in her heart 
44 A curious wifh, that will her weal fubvert. 

44 As a falie louer, that thick fnares hath laid 
44 T” intrap the honour of a fair young maid, 

44 When (he (though little) liftning ear affords 
44 To his fvveet, courting, deep-affe£led words, 

44 Feels fome aftwaging of his freezing flame, 

44 And fooths himfclf with hope to gain his game , 

44 And, rapt with joy, vpon this point perfifts, 

44 That parleing city never long rd'ifts : 

44 Even fo the Serpent, that doth counterfet 
44 A guileful! call t r allure vs to his net, 

44 Perceiuing Eve his flattering gloze digeft, 

44 He profecutes ; and, jocund, doth not reft, 

44 'fill hehaue try’d foot, hand, and head, and all, 

44 Vpon the breach of this new-battered wall. 

44 No, Fair, (quoth he) belecue not that the care 
44 God hath, mankinde from fpoyling death to fpare, 

44 Makes him forbid you (on fo ftri£t condition) 

44 This pureft, faired, rareft fruit’s fruition : 

44 A double fear, an envie, and a hate, 

44 His iealous heart for euer cruciate ; 

14 Sith the fufpe&cd vertue of this tree 
“ Shall loon difperle the cloud of idiocy, 

44 Which dims your eyes ; and, further, make you feem 
44 (Excelling vs) even equall Gods to him. 

4 ‘ 0 World’s rare glory ! reach thy happy hand, 

44 Reach, reach, I fay ; why doft thou ftop or ftand ? 

44 Begin thy hlifs, and do not fear the threat 
44 Of an vneertain God-hcad, onelv great 
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” Though (elf. aw’d zeal : Put on the glittering pall 
“ Of immortality : Do not foreftall 
“ (As envious ttepdame) thy pofteritie 
, “ The foveraiit honour of Divinitie.” 

Svlvefter’s Du Bartas, edit. 1621. pp. 192, 193. 

As Milton has been fuppofed to have been 
much obliged to other poets in describing the un- 
subdued Spirit of Satan, cfpecially where he fays, 
“ Better to reign in Hell, than ferve in Heaven 
I am tempted to make an ext rad or two from 
Stafford’s Niobe, a profc- work already r mentioned, 
in which Satan fpeaks the following words ; not 
diffimilar to paffages in Fletcher and Crafhaw, 
which have been cited, on the fame fubjed. 

“ They fay, forfooth, that pride was the caufe of my 
fiill ; and that ! dwell where there is nothing hut weeping, 
howling, and gnalhing of teeth ; of which that fallehood 
was the authour, I will make you plainelie percciue. line 
it is, Sir, that I (forming at the name oj fupremacte ) 
fought to dcpoj'c my Creatour , which the watchful, all- 
feeing eye of Prouidencc finding, degraded me of my ango- 
licall dignitic, difpoffcffed me of all pleafurcs; and the Scra- 
phin, and Cherubin, Throni, Dominationes, Virtutcs, Po- 
teftates, Principatus, Arch-angeli, Angeh, and all the celcftiall 
Hierarchycs, (with a ttiout ofapplaufc,)>«? mydepa r/ure 
out of heaven : my Alleluia was turned into an Ehu ; and 
too foone I found, that 1 was corruptibilis ab alio, though 
not in alio ; and that he, that gaue me my being, could 
againe take it from mee. ox, for as much as I was once 
an Angell of light, it was the will of Uiicdomc to confine 
me to darknes, and to create me Prince thereof: that fo I, 


Sec the Note p* 290. 
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WHO COULP NOT OBEY IN HEAUEN, MIGHT COMMAUND 

in Hell. And, belieue mce, Sir, I had rather cont route 
within my dark diocefe , than to reinhabite caelum empy- 
rium , and there line in fubjcBion , vnder check” Edit. 
1611, pp. 16 — 18, part the fecond. Stafford calls Satan the 
4< gritn-vifag’d Goblin,” ibid. p. 85. And, in the firil part 
of the book, he describes the devil as having “ committed 
incefl with his daughter , the World.” p. 3. He alfo at- 
tributes the Gunpowder-plot to the devil, “ with his unhal- 
lowed fcnate of popes , the inuentors and fautours of this 
vnheard-of attempt in hell.” p. 1 19. 

I have thus brought together opinions, de- 
livered at different periods, refpefting the Origin 
of Paradife Lojl ; and have humbly endeavoured 
to trace, in part, the reading of the great poet, 
fubfervient to his plan. More fuccefsful difco- 
veries will probably arife from the purfuits of 
thofe, who are devoted to patient and liberal 
inveftigation. “ 5 Videlicet hoc illud eft pne- 
cipue ftudiorum genus, quod vigiliis augefcat ; 
ut cui fubinde ceu fluminibus ex decurfu, 
he accedit ex le&ione mimitaum quo fiat ube- 
rius.” To fuch perfons may be recommended 
the mafterly obfervations of him, who was once 
fo far impofed upon as to believe Lauder an 
hotieft man, and Milton a plagiary ; but who 
expreffed, when “ ‘ Douglas and Truth ap- 


• Politian. Mifcellancorum Prxf. 

* The Progri-fs of Envy, an excellent poem occafioned by 
Lauder’s attack on the character of Milton. Sec LloydS Poems, 
1762, p. 221. 
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peared,” the “ ftrongeft indignation againft the 
envious impoftor : for they are obfervations re- 
fulting from a wifli not to depreciate, hut zea- 
loufly to praife, the Panidife Loji. “ x Among 
the inquiries , to which this ardour of criticifm 
has naturally given occafion, none is more ob- 
fcure in itfelf, or more worthy of rational curi- 
ofity, than a retrofped of the progrcfs of this 
mighty genius in the conjiruriion of his work ; a 
view of the fabrick gradually riling, perhaps, 
from fmall beginnings, till its foundation rells 
in the center, and its turrets fparkle in the Ikies ; 
to trace hack the ftrudurc, through all its varie- 
ties, to the fimplicity of its firil: plan ; to find 
what was firft projected, whence the l'chcmc was 
taken, how it was improved, by what allifiance 
it was executed, and from what flores the ma- 
terials were collected j whether its founder dug 
them from the quarries of Nature, or dtmolilhed 
other buildings to embellifii his own.” I may 
venture to add that, in fuch inquiries, patience 
will be invigorated rather than difpiriteef; and 
every new dilcovery will teach us more and more 
to admire the genius, the erudition, and the me- 
mory of the inimitable Milton. 

" So bifhop Douglas told the affectionate biographer of Dr. 
Johnfon. See Bofwell’s Life of Johnfon, vol. i. p. 197, edit. 
1799. 

1 See Bofwell’s Life of Johnfon, vol. i. p. 199 " 
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